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Foreword 



The National Association for Sport aad Physical 
Education's publication, UudcrgrndMntc Physical Educa- 
tion Pmgrams: Issues and Approaches is based on the 
proceedings of the National Professional Preparation 
Conference in Physical Education, "Progress Through 
'Diversity", held November 5-8, 1980 in Chicago/ Il- 
linois. Consistent with the philosophy of providing 
quality leadership to physical, education professional 
preparation programs, NASPE's College and Univer- 
sity Physical Education Council has made a significant 
contribution to the profession by examining four dif- 
ferent (proposed) program models in physical educa- 
tion. . • 

The papers presented provide an excellentoverview 
of contemporary trends and timely issues in profes- 



sional pref)aration. The well-conceived" approaches 
will be of interest not only to physical educators and 
department administrators but to graduate students 
alike. 

^ TheNASPE College and University Physical Educa- 
tion Council wishes to express its gratitude to the 
authors, conference presenters, and conference partic- 
ipants whose quest for exemplary progranis is never- 
ending. 

Roswell D. Merrick 
Executive Director(NASPE) 
The American Alliance 
for Health, Physical Education 
Recreation and Dance 
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Preface 



Every profession seeks consensus among its mem- 
bers. Consensus is the target on fundamental issues 
such as.the central mission(s) of the group, the amount 
and kind of professional education, and tKe standards 
which define good work. Without such consensus, 
there is little basis for defining and uniting the profes- 
sion. With consensus, the profession is provided with 
a platform which guides the thoughts and actions of 
members and helps to create a favorable impression in 
the minds of outsiders. The achievement of consensus 
is,' thus, a vital element in the professionalization of 
physical educators. On the other hand, the platform of 
a profession, around which consensus is framed, can 
be expected to change over the decades. With this 
platform, research on the professions 'has revealed 
that the process of consensus-seeking is continuous 
(Bucher and Strauss, 1961). In fact, this process takes 
the form of a contest among groups of members in the 
profession. These groups are formed on the basis of 
differing views on fundamental issues such as those 
of mission/appropriate education, and standards of' 
good work. Each has its own platform, and each en- 
deavars to persuade the majority of the members in 
the profession that its owrt platform serves best the 
needs of th^ profession and sotiety. As long as this 
contest does not cause the profession to disintegrate, it 
must be viewed as a healthy sign. After all, the compe- 
'ting views of these groups are among the internal 
checks and balahces which make the profession re- 
sponsive to change. 

There is, then, a balance which must be reached in a 
profession like physical education between the need 
for consensus and the need for adaptability. While this 
balance applies to all of the operations of this profes- 
sion, the difficulty in maintaining it can be witnessed 
while the focus is on just one of them, professional 
education. 

Professional education is the major point of entry 
into the ranks of physical education. Embraced vvithin 
it, by definition, are the field's missions, its body of 
skills and knowledge, and an implicit set of standards 
regarding good work. The task of striking the 
aforementioned balance in professional education is 
no mean task, and it becomes increasingly difficult 
when the diversity which characterizes North Ameri- 
can institutions of higher education is considered. 
Tugs toward consensus attributable to members of the 
profession and its association, AAF4PERD, are 



counter-balanced by the pulls attributable to institu- 
tional un/queness and to members who wish to adopt 
a new platform. In short, the question regarding the 
amount and kind of professional education in physical 
education occupies center stage in the internal con- 
tests of this profession. 

If there are indeed differences in \vhat members 
view as the most appropriate amount and kind of 
professional education in physical education, and if 
professional education provides a logical springboard 
from which to launch into questions surrounding mis- 
sions and standards of good work,Hhen it follows that 
there ought to be a forum for the identification and 
discussion of issues and approaches. Such a forum 
should not be viewed as a temporary measure. To the^ 
contrary, it has been suggested here that there is good 
reason to argue for sustained efforts in the area of 
profe'ssional education. The forum so provided must 
give ample recognition to this fact and one (J^ther. This 
latter fact is that profe^ions have as one (^/f their life- 
Jiiies, rational discourse via the written ^nd spoken 
word. When the target is a balance betweelq consensus 
and adaptability, an understanding of the alternatives 
precedes informed decision-making. 

In an effort to provide a.suitable forum within which 
professional education could be discussed and the al- 
ternatives better understood, two related measures 
were planned. T,[je one. called for a conference, tlie 
other for a publication of the fruits of the conference 
and more. 

The conference was held in Chicago, Illinois from 
November 5-8, 1980. It included a different, although 
appropriate, format. Study papers, which were pre- 
pared around four model approaches- to under- 
graduate education, were distributed to conferees to 
allow informed discussion during the conference in 
lieu of the more usual pattern of merely listening to 
lectures. In this fashion, conferees were able to ad- 
dress in detail issues which ranged from assumptions, 
to theoretical or empirical support, to issues surround- 
ing implementation and institutional change. Authors 
of the four papers were asked to frame their discussion 
around a common list of questions. These questions, 
which were developed by W. R. Morford and myself, 
appear on the following page. They give clues to some 
of the important issues surrounding professional edu- 
cation and will help the reader to better understand 
the four model approaches. 
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Format for Convention Papers 



.1,* Introduction 

A. What is your definition of the field currently 
^ called Physical Education? (If you pick 

another title, or set oV slipplementary titles, 
introduce them and define them accord- 
ingly.) 

B. Are there any special assumptions which 
must be identified so that readers may under- 
stand your model of professional prepara- 
tion, e.g., questions of the nature and scope 

<of our professional 'mission, institution- 
specific factors, etc.? 
11. VVhatspecialized body of knowledge and'orskills 
are imparted to students in the professional 
preparation program? 

A. Is there a disciplinary component, i.e., where 
knowledge and or skills are disseminated 
without an eve toward application? 

If so ' ' _ 

1. What is the label for the discipline and 
what is its focus? 

2. What is (are) its method(s) of inquiry? 

3. What are the different orientations (or 
paradigms) -which are involved in such a 
study? 

4. What body of knowledge results? 

B. Is there a professional component, i.e., where 
applied knovyledge and or skills cire dissemi- 

* nated with an eye toward a professional mis- 
sion? 
If so 

I. What career or vocational streams are in- 
cluded? 

*2. Is the orientation theoretical^r technical? ^ 
3, Is there a provision for field experience? If 

so, explain its role in the professional 

preparation program. 

C. What is (are) the role(s) of movement perfor- 
mance in your professional preparation fio- 
grams? 

1. Is performance skill in an activity seen as a 
necessary prerequisite to teaching the 
same skill? If not, what is the purpose of 
performance? 

2. Is performance seen as an end in itself, or a 
means to other ends, or both? Explain. 

3. What emphasi.s, if any, is accorded the 
analysis of performance? 

4. Is performance viewed as the subject mat- 
ter of physical education? Part of the sub- 
ject matter? What? 

III. Are there entry and/or exit requirements (com- 
petencies) for students? 1 low wilLdoes your pio- 
gram accommodate students who transfer from 
community colleges? Explain. 

IV. Now that the components in your program of 
professional preparation have been identified. 



e.g., disciplinary, professional, performance, 
field experiences; and entry-exit requirements, 
'discuss the relative weighings which are as-, 
signed to each in the program. That is, what is the 
relationship of the components in your profes- 
sional preparation to the whole? How are they 
sequencecl? Why are they so sequenced? What 
problems cire associated with implementation? 
Provide a diagram of content and structure if 
possible, in addition to your discussion of these 
qucj^tions. 

V. What is the relationship of your program to other 
professional fields, e.g., health, recreation, et. 
al., and to other departments, e.g., education, 
history, business? Are there problemsof overlap? 
VI. How have;you evaluated this program? By job 
' placement? By empirical investigations of stu- 

dent's characteristics? By feedback received from 
employers and graduates? What research is 
needed? 

^ Vn. What do you perceive to be the implications of 
your approach to professional preparation for the 
.problems and prospects of the field? 
After the conference, authors of the four model ap- 
proaches were asked to revise whe^re necessary, their 
papers with an eye toward communicating to a much 
wider audience, "ghis publication is directed toward 
this latter end, and it is offered to the profession as a 
means of helping us to uniiei^tand one anotht^r better, 
while we try to strike a balance betv\^een consensus 
and adaptability. 

The initial papers by Anderson and Ellis set the 
stage for a presentation of alternatives. Anderson 
traces our history in the area of professional prepara- 
tion to the present and makes it clear that diversity and 
dissension are newcomers to the formal conferences 
and publications on professional education. Ellis sig- 
nals major challenges facing higher education and 
places faith in scientific inquiry as one means for ad- 
dressing these challenges. Both papers raise questions 

^ which are helpful in assessing the four model ap- 
proaches presented in the following pages. 

Enberg, Harrington, and Cady present one suclji 
model, an example of a competency-based approach 
to teacher education. Since the competency-based ap- 
proach was the only approach presented at the profes- 
sional preparation conference of 1973, this provided a 
necessary and valuable link with the past. 

Siedentop, Locke, and Mand also provide a model 
for teacher education, one which they have called a 
subject-centered approach. They proceed beyond the 
call of duty in their paper by presenting an invaluable 
list of problems and concerns associated with all 
teacher education programs. 

1 lusman, Kelley, and Clarke present one of the 
newer models for the field. This is a model of under- 
graduate education .which is non-professional in na- 
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ture. Reflected in this paper jnd theone 'which follows 
it are recent developments in the field with regard to 
disciplinar\* inquiry and non-professional degree pro- 
grams. Since there are a nt^iber of such programs 
springing up across North America, and since they are 
spaivned in what were once departments of physical 
education, there would seem to be little question as to 
whether faculty who have developed these programs' 
remain our colleagues. What they are asking us to do is 
to adapt our definition of the field and its missions. 
They are suggesting that we consider the generation 
and dissemination of knowledge about sport and 
ph\'sical activity in undergraduate education apart 
from teacher education. The question which they raise 
implicitly is whetner the profession is now readv to 
accept the label Ufnicri^nniiintc or graduate cdiwnlkvi as a 
substitute for "professional preparation". 

Morford, Lawson, and Hutton present a cross- 
disciplinary model which includes the potential for a 
variety of career streams, including teacher education, 
as well c>^ non-professional degree options. Like 
Ikisman, KelleV/ and Clarke, these authors introduce 
the need for terms other than physical education to 
describe important facets of their work and models. 

The reader should' feel compelled to ask after read- 
ing the first six papers whether common ground in the 
name of consensus can be reached/ and further, 
whether any or all of the models alftnv the profession 
to adapt to meet the challenges which confront it. The 
next three papers focus on theSe very concerns. Bras- 
sie takes on the thorny problem of accreditation and 
shows how our diversity clouds efforts toward quality 
control through the accreditation process. Consensus, 
he emphasizes, is a prerequisite to acicreditation. 



Harper and ffain respond much more ge'nerically io at\ 
of the previous papers. They have done their best to do 
some blending and raise pertinent issues. Their task 
was the most difficult of all, and it would seem that we 
owe them a debt for their exceptional efforts. The work 
^ of Harper and Bain is supplemented by reactions with 
a sample of colleagues to the conference proper, with 
an eye toward the future of the field. Their reactions 
constitute good reading because they both signal 
common ground and id^Mitify the concerns to be raised 
next in an appropriate forum. 

Acknowledgement for the conference and the pub- 
lication .must include Roswell D. Merrick, the mem- 
bers of the College and Universit}' Physical Education- 
Council of NASPE from J978-80, my colleagues on the 
original planning committee (Linda Bain, Claire 
Teufel/ and Kate Barrett), and the thirty colleagues 
across the United States who took the time to suggest 
ex e m p I a ry a p p roa c h e s a n d n a m e s o f p re s (*n to rs . Last, 
and far from Jeast, Dr. Tom Loughrey accepted the 
weighty responsibility as convention manager, a job 
which he performed effectively and enthusiastically. 
*To all of these people and more, all of us in the profes- 
sion owe a debt which we can repay by addressing the 
major issues which th(^y worked so hard to raise for us. 

H.A.L. 

* > • December 15, 1980 

Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

Reference 

Bucher, R.; and Strauss, A. ''Professions in process." Ameri- 
can journal of Sociolog}/ 66. 325-334. 
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Professional Preparation 
Conferences: • 
'One More Time . 

' William' G/Anderson — *• 

Teachers College, Columbia University ' 



Introduction 

The 1980 conference is one in a distinguished series 
of^national professional preparation. confererTces in, 
physical education, most notably the Jackson's Mill 
Conference of 1948/^ the 1950 Graduate Study Confer- 
ence in Pere Marquette,^ the 1962 Professional Prepa- 
ration Conference,^ the elementary school specialist 
conference in 1972,^ and the New Orleans Conference 
of 1973.^ In some ways this conferente follows in the 
tradition of its prediecessors. In a number of other very 
important ways, however, it departs from tradition. In 
fact, it may be different enough to constitute the start 
gf a new.tradition, or it may even be the professional 
preparation conference that -ends all professional 
preparation conferences. It is, therefore, appropriate 
to examine some of the substantive, and procedural 
characteristics of the 1980 fonf^rence in relation to 
characteristics of past conferences. Hopefully, this 
exercise will provide some historical perspective for 
our deliberations and will provide a useful way of 
thinking about what we may be dealing with in the 



^ The National Conference on Undergraduate Profes- 

, , sional Preparation in Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Held at Jackson's Mill, West Virginia in 1948, 
Chicago: The Athletic Institute, 1948, « 

Graduate Study in Health Education, Physical 

Education and Recreation, Report of the National Confer- 
ence on Graduate Study in Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation held at Pere Marquette State Park, 
Illinois in 1950. Chicago: The AtWetic Institute, 1950. 

■ ' Professional Preparation in^ Health Education, 
Physical Education and Recreation Education, Report of a National 
Conference, Washington, DC: American Alliance for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1962. 

Preparing the Ekmentary Specialist. Proceedings 

of the National Conference at Lake Ozark, Missouri in 1972. 
Washington, DC: American Alliance for Health; Physical 
Education and Recrqation, 1973. 

— Professional Preparation in Dance, Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation Education, Safety Education, and School Health 
Education. A Report of the National Conference held in New 
Orleans in 1973. Washington, DC: American Alliance for 
Heakh, Physical Education and Recreation, 1974. 
Q > ^ . . i 
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new future. For the sake of brevity historical refer- 
ences have been limited to the 1962 Professional Prep- 
aration Conference and the 1973 New Orleans Confer- 
ence. • 



. Conference Participants 

The 1962 Professional Preparation Conference wasa 
joint conference with representative groups in Health 
and Safety Education, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation Education. Even though each group worked on 
its own distinct program standards and the major pro- 
tiori df the con ference was devoted to group meetings, 
nevertheless, there were joint planning committees, 
joint meetings, and even joint statements of philoso- 
phy, objectives, and strategies that represented com- 
monalities acrossjh^se allied fields. Health educators, 
physical educators, and recreation specialists actually 
agreed on such things as the percentage of the under- 
graduate program that should be devoted to general 
. education, and that the basic professional preparation 
,program in all fields should be five years. 

In 1973, the conference was once again a joint opera- 
tion, j^ut by this time the groups had proliferated. 
There were now separate divisions of dance, and 
safety educalfon, in addition to the health educators, 
phy^fcal educators, and recreation specialists. Of 
course, at this point in time the association of profes- 
sional gioups was moving toward a more loosely knit 
Alliance, and the conference reflected this movement. 
Joint meetings, committees, and statements of posi- " 
tion were more jimited. It seemed apparent that the 
main reason for holding the conference for all the 
groups at one time and in one place was logistical 
efficiency. And yet, the effort to retain some 
semblance of unity persisted. The theme of the confer- 
ence, interestingly enough, was "Unity Through Di- 
versity". \ 

In 1980, the Conference brought together a single 
group of physical educators, unencumbered by these 
allied* fields, free to focus exclusively on rnore nar- 
rowly circumscribed concerns, and'in a favo}able posi- 
tion, therefore, to make genuine progress through 
unity, or so it might seem to anjoutsider. 

10 ' 



what were previously- thought to.be recr^^citTOnal <.^-'itations, andV«ltihia(.elj^'<)Lkr^-survival needs, as profes- 
rtivities, .and extending the t?mphasi's on ifreat:tvt>,; '.'Clonals. A casein ^omt is that enormous list of com- 
lovenient as ct fund^^mental feature of.the elementary petencies tljatr^^icrged from the 1973 conference, a list 



But is today's group of physical <?ducators really less 
diverse than the ones that gathered at those earlier 
joint conferences? There is no small amountof irony in 
the fact that this apparently singular group had in 1980 
as its conference theme "progress through diversity", 
. Meanwhile, there may be something distinctly in- 
9Pportune about the fact that conferences do not now, 
and. may ii^^ver again Jn the future, bring together 
dance educators, necreators; physical educators, and 
health educators. This development arises at a tii^ie 
NAl-hen school physical education- programs are finally 
developing serious fitness programs cjosely tied -to 
relate^l health concepts, expanding the scope of their 
activities to include a much n'lore substai^itial en\phasis 
on 

activities 
movement 

school offering*. By'ConveningVt^sOparate.conferences, 
a serious side-effect is nurtured, namely tlie lsolatioi?P* 
of allied professionals from one another at the Very *" 
time when their common subji^ct mattei* is beginning*" 
to flourish in school programs. Furthermore,, the^body 
of knowledge in physical education is sdmuch more 
generic than it oncl? was in its applicability across pro,- 
fessional specializations (at. least two of the^ensuing ^ 
model approaches provide viv:id illustrations of this 
development). Yet, strangely enough, by conveningat 
separate conferences the walls are built between phys- 
ical educators and other professionals who should be 
involved in both the utilization and'.development of 
the L7ody of knowledge. 

Another dimension of the concern for "who partici- 
pates" in" these professional preparation conferences 
relates to the constituencies within physical education 
represented by conference.planners, presenters, and 
participants. To a certain extent, teacher educators 
have always been the dpmihant force in all of the 
"conferences. In past conferences, particularly in 1962, 
attempts were made t</),^^, involve repri^sentatives of 
other constituencies such as public school teachers, 
prospective employers, state education department 
officers, c'oaches, and so on. These efforts me^ with 
only modest success as reflected in the rosters of past 
steering committees, task forces, and conference par- 
ticipants; the overwhelming majority of those in- 
volved were teacher educators. Thi.^ conference, too, 
is dominated by teacher educators: 100% of the plan- 
ning committee, most of the presenters, and virtually 
all of the pai/ticipants are either teacher educators or 
are engaged in the preparation of allied professionals. 

On one hand, this is as it should be. Persons in 
higher education run the professional preparation 
programs and have the sustained commitment to, and 
expertise in, the business of professional preparation. 
Why shouldn't these people be expected to coordinate 
these conferences? On the othcj hand, there are some 
liabilities attached to this relatively exclusive reliance 
on teacher educators- (or, if'you will, "preparers of 
professionals"). It is possible that this group might not 



justly represent the b(^st interests of undergraduate 
students be they prospective teachers, aspiring exer- 
cise scientists, future sports administratprs, or liberal 
arts majors. There ifealso the possibility of losing sight 
of the on-the-job requirements ^.\\^^\ face students as 
they enter the professional wofld, requirements that 
can best be represented by practicing professionc'fls. hi 
addition, it maybe difficult for professors to accurately * 
account fpr the employers' needs, i.e., the people who ' 
will be hiring the students. Indeed, it does seem possi- 
ble, however unwittingly, that professors create pro- 
fessional*'preparatlon programs which, first and 
xforeni^)St,'^represent. their o^'n best interests, i.e., pro- 
.grams^vWd:! reflect the taleVrts, research interests, lim- 



that^^satisfie^the special interests of all the different 
sp<.^c|ilists gathered at thecoq^feronce,.and, at the same 
"'^ [if^S, a list that would frigh^^ji auy^sensible person 
fiict^tiwi'th having to meet the' req.ujrements of all the 
competencies-. Oiie might-also poii>t tokertain aspects 
of some of the four pTOgram^mX)dels which follow. in 
this book and ask: in whose best jntei^t: \^as this 
program feature developed? The^point is, then, that 
professor^ need to^remain niindful of^the fact that 
there are other clienteles to serve,, and thaf^m.c^st of 
these clienteles are not in attendanccat confereiices con 
professional preparation to represjjnt thelnselves". ' 



Conference'ObjectiVes; Goals" and 
' Outcomes - ^ - 

^ It is appropriate to turn 'now to another set of vital 
features of these -professional preparation confer- 
ences: objectives; goals; outcomes. The term objectives 
refers to the m'ore immediate aims of the conference^ 
while ifoals refer to the longer range purposes, and 
outcomes refor to whether' or not the objectives and 
goals were accomplished. 

The overriding goals of the last two conferences, 
were essentially^^lhe samx:, to'improye the standards 
(and cqnsequiently the conduct) of professional prepa- 
ration progralms in physical education. To achieve, 
these goal's, tlie more immediate conference oi5jectives 
were to bringltogether leaders within the pr.ofession, 
have them dist^uss and reach agreement on standards, 
put those standards in writing, and publish and dis- 
tribute a reportithat was to be used directly by physical 
education departments and others as a basis for up- 
grading what tlley were dcing. Por example, in 1962 
there were specific guidelines for how department 
chairmen were tp use the standards to evaluate their 
programs, and in\ 1973 there wa*s a clearly stated intent 
that the listed competencies should be used by- state 
education departments to review and revise tlunr cer- 
t i f i ca t i o n r e q u i r e nle n f s . 



In both conferences the "profession" referred to was 
"teaching physical education in schools". It is true that 
some peripheral attention was given to standards for 
coaches andathletic triiiners^but aside from these brief 
digressions, they were concerned with the profession 
of teaching school. By implication, therefore, the ulti- 

• mate goal of these conferences was to improve the 
.practice of physical education in the.schools, although 
curiously enough, this ultimate goal was left unstated. 

In retrospect, these goals, objectives, and proce^ 
dures seem quite logical. They certainly resemble 
•time-honored' paths to improveirent used by other 
distinguished profeissions throughout the world. 

And whatabout the outcomes? Well, the immediate 
objectives were apparently achieved. U'aders were 

• involved, "agreements (of a sort) were readied, and 
standal-ds were promulgated. As for the longer range 
goals, it's probably safe to suggest that the standards 
did have sgbstantial influence on the dcsfyi of profes- 
sional preparation programs, \i.e., many institutions 

^ changed their programs to bring^them more closely in 
'line with the standards. VVhtSther these dt^sign 
changes resulted in program htiproUcnictits is more dif- 
ficult to assess. At the very least, however, it can be 
suited that programs were changed .in a direction 
judged to be desirable on the basis of professional 
consensus. , 

As for the ultimate goal of improving the conduct of 
elementary and secondary school physical education 
programs, it would appear that the impact vvas very 
rnodestr After ail, there is an extraordinary array of 
powerful factors influencing school programs/and a 
substantial number of variables thatstapd between the 
design of professional preparation programs and the 
on-the-job behavior of teachers in schools. A profes- 
sional' preparation conference is not likely to have a 
marked effect on what goes on in the gym unless it 
makes a vgry special effort to do so. 

The immediate objective of this publication and the 
1980 conference was to present and discuss alternative 
approaches to professional preparation in physical edu- 
cation so that readers will be better informed profes- 
sionals, i.e., their perspective of what's going on in the 
field will be broadened. The longer range goal is im- 
plied in the conference theme "Progress Through Di- 
versity", which suggests that they hope to improve 
professional preparation. So^ as in past conferences, 
improvement is sought. But this time, instecid of striv- 
ing for agreement and issuing uniform standards, al- 
ternatives ap?,pre^a|ted. Furthermore, this time there 
is a more open-eMPd conception of the profession, or 
profefisions fof which students are being prepared. 
While some persons continue to think in terms of 
preparing people to teach physical education in 
schools, othersjiave a much broader notion of the 
professions encompassed by "physical education". 
Indeed, there are some who prefer to abandon the 
term physical education in favor of a more accurate 
description of the professions represented here; there 



a^Q still others who are not even concerned'with pro- 
• fessional preparation, but with a new form of liberal 
arts program. • 

With this sort of built-in flexibility it is not easy to 
envision what the ultimate goal of this conference and 
its 'attendant publication plight be. For some, it will be 
to have a favorable impact on the practice of physical 
education in schools (as was the case in previous con- 
ferences). Others are apparently interested in improv- 
ing the preparation of a variety of professionals, e.g., 
teachers, sports managers, exercise therapists, and so 
on. Others areVlearly interested in improving the 
structure and utility of a discipline called Kinisiology, 
or Sports Studies, or Human Movement. 

At this point it seems reasonable to ask: Why have 
the time-honored goals, objectives, and procedures of 
physical education been forsaken? Why was this con- 
ference so different from past conferences? At the risk 
of oversimplification, it is suggested that the overrid- 
ing reason for change is that the real world of profes- 
sional. preparation programs in physical education has 
changed and a responsible professional preparation 
conference must reflect^t|jpse changes. College physi- 
cal education departments in this "country and 
elsewhere are training people for alternate careers,, 
and the modes of training differ substantially both 
within and across career specializations. As the reader 
should well know, many of these departments have 
changed t|ieir names to suit their new mission. In the 
face of this diversity in the real \vorld, how could a 
conference possibly te held with the expectation of 
reaching consensus on a uniform setjof standards or a 
single program model? 

Next, ifis appropriate to ask a related question: 
What are the possible outcomes of a conference in 
1980, in view of the diversity in the field? A few conjec- 
tures are in order. 

First, the immediate objective will certainly be 
achieved. Readers will encounter alternative ap- 
proaches to professional preparation, and will have 
therhance to dissect them, challenge them, and hope- 
fully better understand them. In fact, readers should 
come ayvay from this experience as better informed 
professionals. The same can said for the thousands 
of other professionals around the world' \Vho will care- 
fully study the conference report. li> itself, this can be 
viewed as a very worthwhile outcome. All who come 
in contact with the materials will have been educated. 
Furthermore, they will have a clearer sense of the 
options available to us as we develop professional 
preparation programs in the future. 

But \4^hat about our longer range goal, "progress"? 
Will progress occur? Well, if one thinksof progress' 
not having a positive valence, but merely denotinf a 
movement on to the next stage, then it is this avithor's 
judgment that the ccmference and the publication will 
definitely yield progress by accelerating the already 
established movement in the^ direction of diversity. 
Put simply, there will be witnessed progr'\';5 toward 



greater diversity within physical education. Why will 
these twin efforts produce greater diversity? They are 
going to make people more aware of the options avail- 
able to themv and given no professionaj consensus 
regarding which option to pursue, some will follow 
one option, others will take up other alternatives.- 
Moreover, many will follovV the path of ifitclligcut cclcc- 
ticisfti, choosing the best features from the various, 
alternatives and putting them together to form a' 
unique program that suits the needs of their clienteles 
and their institutional resources. And tlien there will 
be the'tit*z'/t)//s eclectics who choose the vyrong program 
features for the wrong reasons. AH in all, this a.dds up 
to the potential for abundant diversity.. (An altey'native 
hypothesis is that one of these models or proposals 
will be viewed as so superior to the others and its 
proponents will be so persuasive in their discussions 
that everyone in physical education vvilV rally to its 
support and completely abandon those blatantly in- 
ferior alternatives. Frankly, in the author's eyes, this is 
i\ot a very plausible hypothesis.) 

Now, if the reader accepts this controversial predic- 
tion about progress toward greater diversity, then the 
next relevant question is: Will greater diversity yield 
improvemcnP. ^ 

. For sure, there are those who vvill answer with a 
resounding "NO!" They foresee inipendingdisaster in 
this inexorable drift toward diversity. They see exces- 
sive fragmentation,; increasingly narrow specializa- 
tion, disunity and distrust, confusion, powerlessness, 
and eventually extinction. 

Tliey may be right. The next round of professional 
preparation cbnferenqes may be held separately and 
titled: Professional Preparation in Movement Sci- 
ences; Professional Preparation in Movement Arts; 
Professional Preparation in Sports Studies; Profes- 
sional Preparation irKTeaching Physical Education; 
Movement Studies in the Liberal Arts Curriculum. Of 
course, within each of. these conferences there will be 
sub-groups which eventually blossom into new, au- 
tonomous areas of specialisation, which in subsequent 
years hold their own separate conferences. Imagine, 
for the sake of example, a conference in 1995 on "Pro- 
fessional Preparation in Therapeutic Movementrfor 
hlandicapped Sports Managers of Aquatic Facilities!" 
This conference will be sponsored by the appropriate 
sub-division of our national organization, now re- 
ferred to as the A.A.H.P.E.R.D.C.S.K.T.F.N.O.L. 
Thirteen people will attend the conference represent- 
ing the three existing professional preparation pro- 
grams which have a total enrollment of IT students 
who are destined to compete for the two jobs available 
in this specialization world-^vid^. The conference will 
split on the issue of whether or not "therapeutic 
movement for handicapped sports managers" is a dis- 
• cipline or a profession. The conference report and the 
^specialization-itself vvill be totally disregarded by the 
powers that be and by society at large, will simply fade 
away as will the hundreds of other diverse movement 



arts and sciences that have become too narrowly frag- 
mented to wield any influence in the real world. 

On the other hand, there are many^rsons in phys- 
ical education who regard this increasing diversity as 
both a natui;al and healthy developmental stage. They 
view the incorporation of more professional spe-.;; 
cializations within our sphere as a way of enhancing' 
the quality of preparation in already existing profes- 
sions and of creating appropriately specialized train- 
ing programs where none existed before. Besides, 
they poinYout, the need for school teachers in general 
and for physical education teachers in particular has 
fallen to zero and below. (In some states the number of 
teachers released or excessed surpasses the number of 
new job openings.) Under this sort of market condi- 
tion they suggest that professors in teacher education 
better darn well train people for alternate careers or 
searcl\for alternate careers themselves. 

There\are those who view the growth in the body of 
.•knowledge in human movement, including the sev- 
'eral new sob-divisions of knowledge that are emerg- 
ing, as addin^g\ieeded depth and brea"dtWKrtii^ pr'e]raP^ 
ration of physical education teachers, and at the same 
time serving the needs of other allied professional 
preparation programs; understandably, there ^are 
others who argue that this growth in tfie body of 
knowledge is self-justifying and parallels"the de- 
velopment of other disciplines and fields of profes- 
sional Knowledge. 

In addition, there are those who see great virtue in 
providing an array of alternate training models, mod- 
els that are perhaps competency based,, or humanistic, 
or problem-centered; or modularized, or indi- 
vidualized, or field-based, or behavioristic, or com- 
puterized, or accountability-based, or some combina- 
tion of the above. These models provide the raw mate- 
rial for making intelligent decisions in designing prep- 
aration programs. Further, they argue, alternate mod- 
els focus attention on a long-neglected dimension of 
professional education, the methods ofdelivenj , instead 
of permitting profeissors to .persist with an exclusive 
concernUor the subject matter of professional prepara- 
tion. In fact, authors of one of the models presented in 
this book argue very convincingly for making the 
mode of delivery our principal concern in designing 
professional preparation programs. 

So, there are professionals who regard this move- 
ment toward increased diversity ^ with considerable 
foreboding and'Other who greet it with enthusiastic 
approbation. Where do you stand with respect to this 
issue? 

Before reading all of the papers in this book, it is 
suggested that the reader engage in self-examination 
on the i^sue.of diversity. Feelings uncovered in the 
process will influence your perception of the forthcom- 
ing models as well as your reactions to them, • 

If the reader yearns for unity in this profession, 
prepare to be disappointed: there are some deep and 
pervasive differences to be found. They are apparent 
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in the program proposals which reflect not only differ- 
ences in format and substance, but differences in the 
way people view the world. Further, it is suggested 
that the reader resist the temptation to try to create a 
false vision of unity by pretending that all these di- 
verse points of view can be neatly fit together in some 
grand design. Instead, it is better to assume a lack of 
unity within the profession, and seek unity within 
yourself through intelligent eclecticism, i.e., pick and 
choose what makes most sense to you and ascertain- 
ing that what you do choose fits together. The profes- 
sion can tolerate extensive diversity, but you, as indi- 
viduals, will need personal integrity and cohesiveness 
in your views if you expect to effectively carry on. 



Substance of the Proposed Programs 

Certainly the most important characteristic of a pro- 
fessional preparation conference of this sorti^ the sub- 
stance of the preparation programs (or standards) that 
are proposed. Here, the reference is to the recom- 
mendations for precisely what people should study or 
experience in their professional training and /lou' their 
professional training experiences should be arranged. 
These substantive recommendations, if followed, dic- 
tate how thousands of people spend millions of.hours 
during their collegiate years and, quite laterally, shape 
the kind^of professionals they become. 

In the 1962 conference report, the areas of study to 
be included in the programs were listed in a form 
roughly equivalent to courses that might be taken . The 
listings were grouped under "general education", 
"general professional education", and "specialized 
professional education". The latter group contained 
some familiar entries: introduction and orientation to 
the profession; administration and supervision; cur- 
riculum and instruction; history, philosophy, and prin- 
ciples; measurement and evaluation; personal acquisi- 
tion oPskills to be taught; skills for teaching and coach- 
ing; foundational sciences (which included kinesiol- 
ogy and physiology of activity); adapted physical edu- 
cation; health and safety education; recreation. In ad- 
dition, a two-page list of the specific sports, games, 
conditioning activities, and dance activities to be cov- 
ered, was appended. Finally, special emphasis was 
given to carefully describing the nature of the profes- 
sional laboratory experiences (including but not lim- 
ited to student teaching) which were intended to be a 
dominant feature of the program. 

In 1973, the conference identified the program's 
substance by describing "competencies" to be 
achieved using "performance-based" terminology. 
The competencies were grouped under broad areas: 
socio-cultural; philosophical; historical; growth and 
developn\ent; physical and biological sciences; behav- 
ioral science; research foundations; personal perfor- , 
mance competencies; modes facilitate learning; cur- 
riculum planning and organization; administration; 
. intramurals. 
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While the two sets of recommendations had much in 
common, there had been cpnsiderable change be- 
tween 1962 and 1973. Some of the changes were 
semantic. A sizeable number were legitimate altera- 
tions in substance. For example, several new areas 
appeared within the science foundations, including 
perceptual-motor learning, sport psychology, and 
sport sociology. What was once the history of physical 
educatipn as a profession and a school subject, had 
become the history of "play, games, dance, and sport". 
Where once there was a specification of each sport 
area, the second conference made only generic refer- 
ences to "motor activities" or "motor patternsi". 
"Growth and Development" had emerged as a majlor 
component of the program. There was, of course, the 
dramatic shift from courses to competencies with all of 
the attendant changes that accompany that kind of 
shift. The enumeration of teaching and program de- 
velopinent skills (in 1973) reflected the increasing at- 
tention being given to pedagogical skills and the 
knowledge base which underlies them; as a conse- 
quence the nature of the field-based experience was 
much more explicit. In .general, the differences be- 
tween the program recommendations of the 1962 and 
1973 conferences signalled a discernible shift in em- 
phasis from developing the technical skills and knowl- 
edge required to teach sports and games, and produce 
physical fitness, to studying the ever-broadening 
body of knowledge in h^man movement and applying 
that knowledge in an. instructional setting. 

Now, at the 1980 conference and in this publication, 
four separate program proposals, each with its own 
very distirKit substantive features, are presented. The 
principal business at hand is to present, examine, and 
discuss these substantive features. A preliminary 
analysis of the substance of the proposals is inappro- 
priate at this time. It is suggested, however, that as 
these substantive features are probed, give some at- 
tention to the manner in which authors relate to what 
has previously occurred. In this author's judgment, 
each proposal, in its own way, departs significantly 
from the programs outlined in 1962 and 1973, and yet, ^ 
each one manages to conserve important substantive 
features from the past. In this sense none of the propo- 
sals preaches total revolution (although when com- 
pared in particular to the 1962 recommendations, all of 
the current proposals represent a radical departure 
from an earlier tradition); Interestingly, the proposals 
differ substantially from one another with respect to 
the features they have chosen to retain and to discard. 
No doubt much time can be spent debating which 
proposals reflect the "right" choices. 

In closing, two suggestions are offered to readers, in 
the interestof enhancing the fruitfulness of the discus- 
sions and in the hope of maintaining a relatively con- 
genial atmosphere in the profession, in what might 
otherwise become a somewhat contentious encpunter. 
Readers should recognize that in most instances the 
proposed programs reflect the very deep commit- 
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ments of the authors. These authors have worked for 
years developing the kind of programs they are pres- 
enting: at the very least, they avidly support the ideas 
embedded in the proposal as a consequence of their 
own experiences, hi a very real sense, these proposals 
are the.expressions of the "selves" of those who pres- 
ent theib. ~ 

It is suggested that the proposals differ not only in 
terms of the nictiiis they proffer, but in terms of the ends 
they seek. Readers face questions not only of which 
course or field experience to include and how to pack- 
age that experience, but which, if any, professionals 
shall be prepared. Shall physical educators continue to 
concentrate primarily on preparing school teachers? If 
so, what is the nature of the subject they are expected 
to teach . . . or shall physical educators continue to-, 
embrace more career alternatives within our field? If 
so, which ones . . . or, should professors in higher 



education devote much of our effort to becoming a 
viable part of the liberal arts curriculum? And what 
reasons are offered for moving in one- direction or 
another? The author contends that these questions 
relating to ends are the more important issues facing 
this conference and confronting our field. Readers 
should feel free to explore these issues and not restrict 
themselves to a more narrowly circumscnbed discus- 
sion of means; so, don't be afraid to probe for a clarifi- 
cation of the program's goals and the rationales sup- 
porting the goals. To be sure, the discussions which 
ensue from reading are not likely to proceed without 
some serious controversy, nor do they hold the prom- 
ise of prompt resolution of the issues. Nevertheless, it 
is important that physical educators address these 
questions because they are the ones that will most 
decisively influence the future. * , 
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Introduction 

The preparation of this presentation revealed, to my 
chagrin, that I am not a scholar of the curriculum. 
Instead of concealing that or engaging in a massive 
re-education process, I decided to integrate and ex- 
press some ideas about the physical education field 
today that have implications forthe way the curricula 
is conducted. 

Caveat emptor. Some of the ideas are expressed 
forcefully rather than tentatively. Deliberations will 
temper and refine these ideas given the nature of the 
complementary purposes, mine as a scene-setter and 
yours as a delegate. Because of this, forcefulness 
seems appropriate. 



Pressures from the Two Meanings of 
Physical Education 

u 

Physical education has come to acquire two mean- 
ings. The fi/st implies the delivery of activity services 
to a client with developmental intent. This is merely a 
restatement of an old and well-understood purpose: 
However, it avoids a traditional association with 
schools, and thus, permits the contemplation of a mul- 
titude of' settings where there i^ a guide or leader, a 
client, and a developmental movement activity. 

The second meaning is even looser and implies the 
body of knowledge, and the procedures that contrib- 
uted to it, about the interaction of moving humans and 
their environment.- This aspect of physical education 
implies questions about the impact of human move- 
ment on some aspect of human experience, and formal 
and informal attempts to answer those questions by an 
individual. 

These two aspects of the field are the .potentially 
complementary processes'^of practice and scholarship. 
Sine© Henry's proclamation that physical education 
could be an academic discipline (1964), the field has 
been divided into two camps. Recently, the polemic 
has intensified (Lavvson, 1978; Broekhoff, 1978; Locke 
& Siedentop, 1980) and one purpose of this address is 
to terminatejhe battle and to obtain ia solution to this 
problem rather than to joust it. 
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The complementarity of scholarly research and 
practice resides in fheir two functions. Physical educa- 
tion practice is involved in managing the activity of a 
client and a setting so that the probability of desired 
outcomes is increased. This function clearly rests on an 
understanding of the network of relationships that 
exist between the manageable elements of the client's 
activity and the setting. When these interrelationships 
are understood, then the physical educator can ar- 
range matters so that goals are reached. Clients are 
served by manipulating their activity and influential 
features of the environment. 

The more reliably the practitioner can move clients 
toward their goals, the more potent is their contribu- 
tion and more highly valued will be their services. This 
reliability derives from understanding cause-effect re- 
lationships that exist between clients, activities, and 
settings. So, practice, in the sense developed above, 
requires a body of knowledge that empowers the prac- 
titioner to reach the clients' objectives. It seems clear 
that much of what is known by anyone comes about 
by consequences of unique events. Some of those 
events involve formal attempts to learn and some are 
the results of the consequences of personal experi- 
ences in specific settings. Both formal and informal 
knowledges are jmportant. 

Informal knowledge is ofte''n subjective, intuitive, or 
non-communicable and accumulates from the conse- 
quences of a practitioner's actions over time. These 
unique learnings contribute to a practitioner's success 
ot failure. We recognize this by providing hands-on 
experience in our curricula and delaying final ac- 
ceptance until after a period of successful practice. 
Nevertheless, despite its value, informal knowledge 
suffers the major disadvantage of being essentially 
subjective. Knowledge can be subjective and correct, 
but there is the possibility that it is wrong and it is less 
amenable to automatic self-correction. This kind of 
learning by experience^only increases a practitioner's 
reliability if it is systematized by questioning and ob- 
servation, by rendering it scientific. Practitioners need 
to know how to turn their streams of experiences into 
verified generalizations! " , 

Formal knowledge is learned as the result, of a con- 
scious effort by teachers and/or learners. Experiences 
are"created with the expectation that the learner will 
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acquire truths and incorporate them into their method 
of practice. Formal attempts to teach and learn must 
be based on more than idiosyncratic interpretations. 
The stuff of the formal curriculum should have been 
successfully tested across many settings. 

The deliberate generation of objective knowledge 
about phenomena requires the processes of science. 
That does not preclude practitioners from being scien- 
tific. The important feature about the asking and re- 
sponding that renders the process scholarly is the at- 
tempt to create answers that are objective and 
generalizabie to a class of settings or events. 

When a generalizabie answer is generated it be- 
comes potentially useful to those who practice. The 
general statement pf the relationship between features 
of a setting can be used by a practitioner to the advan- 
tage of clients. Thus the bedrock of physical education 
practice is a body of objective knowledge about the 
phenomena associated with physical activity and its 
effects. 

Each member pf the field must have the. knowledge 
to support their practice, but must also appreciate the 
'dynamic nature of knowing. Since the field of practice 
is emergent and the arenas in which services are deliv- 
ered are many and changing, a practitioner must be 
prepared in ways that reflect this dynamism; prac- * 
titioners must be prepared to change, to do this they 
must be able t6 generate knowledge and comprehend 
new knowledge brought into the field by others using 
the formal processes of getting to know things — 
science. They must know how to learn. Faculty must 
now, more than ever, go beyond narrow technologies 
tied to specific occupational niches and educate prac- 
titioners so that they can define their own avenues to 
service. 

To summarize, practitioners must be able to do 
things for clients. To do these they must know how to 
learn the things they will need to know over a career 
that will be charactq.rized by change. These assertions 
say much foi\ the structuring of experiences for the 
entering as well as the continuing practitioner. 

Next, the reader's attention is directed to the role of - 
research. The call for research has its roots in the belief 
that somewhere in the field there has to be a mecha- 
nism for systematically questioning that which passes 
for.knowledge and is transmitted through instruction. 
It is commonly believed that the closer this process is 
to the curriculum the simpler arid better it is, and 
because of this members of the university' are. ex- 
pected to engage in research besides acting as agents 
of the curriculum. 

Now, before the reader's hackles rise, research is 
defined here as the activity whereby persons systemat- 



'Ncophyte practitioners may not always be prepared in universities. 
When other institutions engage in preparation I belieC'c it impor- 
tant that the; agents of these other curricula also be expected to 
engage'in the agony of research. To excuse them of the responsibil- 
ity for questionings their tenets and the practices dependent on 
them is to permit stasis. 



ically and objectively -question and refine what is 
known about the interaction of moving humans and 
their environment. The research cnti and should ask 
infinitely varied questions concerning human move- 
ment. The methods must be those of science.^ 

A dangerous trend has developed to constrain re- 
search to the exploration of questions immediately 
relevant to current practice. There is less tolerance of 
individuals who follow their noses. 

An obscure but significant document. Technology in^ 
Retrospect and Critical Events in Science (Falk> 1968) 
prepared for the National Science Foundation argues 
vigorously for non-mission oriente^d research, the re- 
search conducted by someone playing with ideas and 
questions because they are there. Careful historical 
analysis of major technologies revealed the following 
important facts: 

• 90% of key findings and scientific events necessary 
for a technology were already known by the tiriie the 
application was conceived; 

• the majority of the contributory findings occurred 
20-30 years prior to use; ^ 

• 76:% of these critical findings were conducted in* 
universities; 

• the findings for any application or innovation oc- 
curred across many disciplines and cross- - 
disciplinary communication was critically important 
for the emergence of a technology. 

. These findings from the science of science point 
dramatically, to the fact that innovations of the next 
generation* depend vitally on the non-mission 
oriented .research of today. We cannot predict which 
findings or events will prove critical. It is necessary to 
explore, play if you will, so that a body of ideas and 
findings await cross-disciplinary integration far in the 
future; so, there must be carefully-planned efforts to 
hand-on the results of a plethora of explorations for 
the future of health of physical education. A currently 
bewildering body of knowledge is our bequest to fu- 
ture practice. 

While planning the curriculum, reflect on the fact 
thatit must not squeeze out the non-mission oriented 
research by teachers and learners. Room must be 
provided for both teaching and research. Further, 
there must be provision for the preparation of future 
researchers in physical education, persons who ari^ 
ready to explore the unknown reaches of both the 
curriculum and research to be prepared for the un- 
known future. 



^Science in this context means disciplined enquiry in search of 
objective truth. It includes, to my mind, phenomenology. logi.c, 
historiography as we if as the more conventional notions oi science 
(physiology, anthropology, physics, kinesiology). The methods 
vary operationally in each'of the areas, but they have in common 
the press for objectivity. It is this essence that I mean to capture in 
this sentence, and this footnote is added because several readers 
argued forcibly that most people" have a more restricted notion, 
redolent of white coats, in. mind for the word "science^'. 



The university by tradition and by virtue of its spe- 
cial relation to the future must create new knowledge 
and new currfcula. It is enough to answer the question 
"Why did you ask that about human movement?" 
with the statement, "Because 1 could". 

Thus> research and practice are intimately con- 
nected, but different. Ideally, practice consumes or 
uses the output of scier\tific research in addition to the 
fruits of experience. It uses the body of general theory 
about a set of events to produce a specific outcome. 
Sc i e n ce i s c o n ce rn e d wth-go ing^bey on d-the-spec if ic i l r ~ 
of multiple observations in particii^lar settings to 
statements of relations between events that are gen- 
eral. Science is not involved with adding values into 
the statements.^ Its goal is understanding. 

Practitioners are, however, concerned with value . 
judgments; They are expected to produce outcomes 
that are desirable. So practitioners selectively use 
known connections between events to move toward 
the goals of their client. To decide on a goal to be 
reached requires valuing some outcomes over others. 
Ultimately those choices involve valuing outcomes, 
and when that is done consistently and knowingly it 
implies following a philosophy. A practitioner may 
honor the philosophy of the client (Hey Coach! Can 
you help 'me do . . .?), a guiding set of axioms set 
doxYH by others responsible for the client, e.g., a 
statement of beliefs set down by a YMCA board, or in 
the absence of clear axioms from such sources, im- 
poses a personal set of beliefs (1 think i t would be good 
for you if you did . . .). Thus scholars are value-free, 
objective, and responsible for simplifying the chaos of 
,the interconnections in the world by creating general 
statements. On the advice of their experience, and 
guided by a set of values and beliefs, they alter out- 
comes in specific settings in the service of particular 
clients. 

Pressures from Tradition 

As an area. of practice, physical education involves 
the organized transmittal of ideas from one to another 
until the reci'pient is enabled to become physically 
educated. This enabling function is the central task of 
declared physical educators who can practice wherr 
ever there, is someone requiring assistance in becom- 
ing physically educated. Clients are sending this mes- 
sage to physical educators. 

This paints a new picture of the physical educator. It 
clearly includes face-to-face in addition to a less re- 
mote impact, i.e., from the one^on-one coaching or 
counselling setting to one in which the enabling effect 
is transmitted via the media or indirectly via others 
(Bryant, 1979; ConsidinU, 1979). The picture stretches 
across ages, categories of clie\its, and settings in which 
clients are established an^ activated. Our curricula 
must reflect these changes, and it i's the central task of 
the parent conference and this resultant publication to 
accelerate the process to accomodate new realities. 



Clearly, those in practice should be capsible of deliv- 
ering the goods. To that end, established programs of 
education exist which attempt to provide competence 
at entry intd*'areas of practice. These programs are 
massive in one particular area of service, teaching. 
They are established in such are^s as coaching, athletic 
training, and exercise technology, and they are emerg- 
ing in a plethora of new fields of seryice in correctional 
and 24-hour institutions, community development, 
activity businears and retailing, risk management in the 
"insurance biisiness, sport journalism, etc. The provi- 
sion of narrow technologies to deliver high quality 
service in the short term only is myopic. Professional 
preparation must provide the necessary education to 
recognize changing .circumstances and modify prac- 
tices over the long term. 

History has shaped our thinking and program de- 
sign in physical education to the extent that efforts are 
concentrated on an extremely narrow range. The 
majority of, effort js concentrated on developing 
neophytes rkther than on the continuing education of 
existing practitioners, conducting the preparatory ex- 
periences in i\niversities rather than in a broad range 
of settings, firmly limiting those experiences to prepa- 
ration for teaching youngsters in schools, institutions, 
and universities rather than for a multiplicity of occu- 
pational avenues for the delivery of activity services to 
humans and animals, and placing very little emphasis 
on development ai\d enrichment of the body of com- 
municable theory oi\ which good practice rests. 

Pressures from Clients 

Clearly, changes are afoot. Clients seem to finally 
have recognition of PE as a process that extends over 
their lifetimes. Many accept that they must continually 
prepare and maintain the state of being educated 
about their changing body and its dynamic constraints 
and potentials. Thus, physical education does not stop 
but is an updating process in which individuals learn 
how to deal with the impact of the biological and social 
changes on their physical being. This involves all three 
domains: motor; affective;' cognitive." It is education 
"of" and "through" the physical throughout life. 

Continued blindness to the fact that programs of 
preparation for service reach further than teaching the 
young in schools, but include a host of services in a 
variety setting for persons somewhere between birth 
and death, will end physical education as it currently 
exists. Support for the field comes from myriad deci- 
sions to divert society's surplus resources to people 
delivering programs of activity services. Dissatisfied 
clients mean withdrawal of support. Unless physical 
educators learn to deliver prized services, exhortation 
is useless in the long run. 

Recently, collective action hasieffectively insulated 
nearly all physical education teachers in schools and 
many practitioners in university physical education 



programs from any ongoing monitoring arid correc- 
tion of performance once in practice. VViiat is impor- 
tant for physical education as an area of practice is to 
arrange for all of its areas of contribution to be respon- 
sive to the laws of the marketpia'ce. There must be less 
dependence on decisions made based on conservative 
views of w.hat is right, the products of adherence to a 
static view, and recognize that the client's views have 
merit. 

Because of this, readers are urged not to spend any 
tirhe debating the issues of whether physical educa- 
tion is a profession. The clients could care less. They 
want the service for which they have paid. The ques- 
tion is irrelevant unless there is maneuvering to create 
a monopoly over the delivery of services, as has been 
done in accounting, teaching, medicine, law, plumb- 
ing, etc. If the search for professionalism is motivated 
by a desire to protect the clients' interests, well and 
good; but, other restrictive professions have a poor 
record. The professions are replete with ineffective 
practitioners who are protected rather than elimi- 
nated. Attempts to satisfy the definitional cri^ria for a 
profession are low on the author's priority list for 
physical educatbn these days. What is important is to 
ensure that entering and continuing practitioners are 
subject to the evaluative decision-making by and on 
the behalf of, their clients. 



Pressure of Current Circumstance 

In the USA a major curriculuni shjft takes about 7-10 
years to work its way through a cycle. ^ The cycle 
comprises: the original recognition of the lack of fit 
with circumstances; the garnering of support for 
change; the process of determining and choosing the 
desired change; the publication of the change to satisfy 
legal constraints on relations with current and future 
clients; implementation of a complete -cycle (today 
which is 4 years for a bachelor^ degree program but 
may well be 5 before long); the evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the modified program. Now the dilemma is 
clear. The existing curriculum must be geared to a 
future that is alarmingly distant. To predict the cir- 
cumstances for 1990 should be worrisome to everyone. 
For example, could you, the reader,' predict what this 
year would be like back in the troubled years at the 
start of the 1970s? 

How can physical educators deal with the conflicting 
demands of the eternal verities, g conservative posi- 
tion, with those of a rapidly changing set of circum- 
•stances and knowledges? The difficulties inherent in 
resolving this conflict sustain the rest of this presenta- 
tion. Identified for the reader are the problems in 
planning for professional preparation where there are 

"'The last major conference such as this thai 1 am aware of vvasholcl at 
New Orleans in 1972. 
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conservative and idealistic demands vying with a 
press for a liberal experimentalistic structure. There 
are constraints here that have not been faced before, 
but there are also opportunities previously unavail- 
able. 

The constraints upon the actions of physical educa- 
tors noted above present a choice between protec- 
tionism created by legislated constraints on Student 
choice or encouraging a lai&sez-faire free market. Legis- 
lated protectionism may often be clothed in the tenets 
of essentialism. It argues for the status quo by pleading 
that there are constraints, eternal verities, th'at^must be 
communicated to our neophytes of any ag*e.- ItVrgues 
that it is merely convenient that the faculty engaged Jn 
professional preparation is well versed in the eternal^ 
verities of yesteryear. 

The opposition argues that there is a collective wis- 
dom in the actions of clients. They should choose from 
among .offerings as they; respond to their perceived 
individual goals and circumstances. Thus individuals 
have freedom to succeed and to fail. The benefits 
system- wide are presumed to outweigh the costs born 
by those who make poor choices. 

In a democracy, as in nature, variability is a virtue. 
The outcome of variation in programming creates a 
system which, under market pressures, pushes into 
the nooks and crannies of the unknown. An emergent 
field of practice, like a playful individual, receives 
early warnings of onrushing change and may develop 
practices to deal with -it. 

Homogenizing influences like dogma, au- 
thoritarianism, insensitive legislation, rigid standards, 
accreditation systems, and even graduation require- 
ments, are dangerous. VVhile they provide a skeletonic 
structure, their boney form is resistant to modification 
by the exercise of judgment and the fine tuning of the 
market. 

Clearly, adopting either the extremex^nservative 
position or the ultimately liberal position on this con- 
tinuum is dangerous. Forexample, physical educators 
work with a basic biological system that is evolving 
slowly, and one cannot argue that there are no con- 
straints. Debates will rage over vvarm-up, transfer, 
hyperplasia, and the role of exercise in mobility five 
years from now. Even if there are startling changes in 
long-held scientific bases of the field, a long time will 
be spent determining how to alter practices to have 
them considered. The important question concerns 
the relative rate at which change is occurring com- 
pared with the rate at which the field responds. 

However, it is clear that it is not possible to confi- 
dently predict circumstances several years ahead. The 
unkno\Vns of the middle-range future will demand 
rapid responses. Physical educators should be ready. 
This will be a better- pre pa red field if strategies that 
nature u$es are adopted; then physical educators can 
prepare for rapid unknown changes that may present 
critical challenges. There is a need to explore, investi- 
gate, and manipulate the settings in which physical 
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educators are located.tThere is a need to adopt a play- 
ful attitude to the pck^ilities presented by the discon- 
tinuities in the social fabric. Rather than scorning new 
ideas, they should be actively encouraged. If physical 

^ educators are not imaginative enough to fail, and 
thereby learn, then. it may be concluded that the chal- 
lenges of the future* will prove too hard. The key then, 
is to tread a precarious path between knee jerk op- 
timism and destructive pessimism. The two prevailing 
attitudes to the future, optimism and pessimism, must 
occupy our attention as we proceed becau^^ they need 
to be identified as influences on our thinking. (Law- 
son, 1974) In fact, the author wouid argue that physical 
educators must be equally attentive to the threads of 
both attitudes in planning. 

First there is the darker side. The field exists in a 
society buffeted by political and economic turbulence 
that stems froni world-wide storms. The beginnings of 
a new industrial revolution are here. There are re- 
quirements for redesigning lifestyles to permit renew- 
able cycles rather than consumption. This will come 
gradually and may take many generations, but clearly, 
challenges will surface again and again which require 
an accomodation for the scarcity of once plentiful re- 
sources. The responses ' will vary between a mix of 
learning to do without, substitution of other resources 
made possible by further application of technology, 
and tailoring output to input. There is no question that 
during this process there will be severe effects on the 
lives and thoughts of everyone. 

Physical education draws its sustenance as a service 

, to society funded from taxed economic surpluses or 
expenditure of discretionary monies by individuals. 
The pessimistic view is one that points to shrinking 
surpluses and discretionary income as more of the 
available economic energy diverted to realigning the 
existing system to run with the narrower limits of a 
closed ecosystem. It is presumed there will be less 
resources to fuel programs. An example of this was 
raised by the ex-President of the University of OFegon 
(Bill Boyd) when he recently publicly predicted the 
end of varsity sports as we know it in 10-15 years. 
(Boyd, 1980) He predicated his statement noton a final 
thirst for reformation By a disgusted public, but on 
simple economics. He argued that there would not be 
the fuel to: jet hordes of athletes, officials, and boas- 
ters hither and yon; to build, heat, and maintain 
myriad vast sport arenas used a few times a year; to 
move thousands of tiny groups of people in autos, 
vans, and mobile homes to events; to energize the 
hype necessary .for continued addiction. His simple 

..idea was that sport would become diseconomic and 
would change. 

It is wise to extend that example to physical educa- 
tion. This field is expensive at the moment. Much of 
the imaginations of physical educators.are constrained 
by the past to a physical education taking place in 
contrived settings that depend on massive economic 
support from an affluent surplus economy tp heat. 



maintain, and operate both physical plants and pro- 
grams. 

. Pessimism is hard to take Running through the 
•field are strong threads of optimism. As educators 
there is the obligation to lead people out from their 
present state toward their potential. Things get better; 
what is known and done rests on making things better 
for individuals. Physical educatorsare thoroughly Vic- 
torian in their concept of emergence and progress. 

It is convenient to believe that our technology will 
somehow thwart the predictions of the pessimists. 
There is some truth to that. The challenge of capturing 
the sun's energy now rather than using the deposits of 
the sunshine of the past have spawned a vast array of 
technical possibilities. For example, catalytic hy- 
drolysis of water into the fuel mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen is attractive; photovoltaism is possible. Re- 
versed thermocline salt pools can capture massive 
amountsof heat, andsoon. Fortheoptimists, theslide 
to extinction is not begun, but the slipping and stum- 
bling through a period of adaptation to new circum- 
stances is being witnessed today. 

Nevertheless, even the optimists must be nervous 
about the immediate erosion of their personal share of 
our finite resource. While all may turn out well in the 
end, the learning phase during the next 20-30 years 
will be troubled and painful. 

Without doubt a period must be facedMn which the 
battle for the resources to lead people toward their 
potential in sport, dance. exercise, and play, will bi?^ 
intense. It takes seven years to seriously modify, im- 
plement, and assess a university curriculum. The 
period of upheaval will last for longer than the time it 
takes to redesign curricula. So there can be no hiding 
behind response latency. The time to respond is-now. 

What other challenges must be faced beyond the 
problems of expensive energy and resources? The first 
is rapid^y increasing accumulations of regulations 
governing student and faculty choice. These can be 
seen in the curriculum. Title IX, affirmative action, and 
working contracts. Litigation besets the field on all 
sides. While each starts with the ideals of improving 
existing affairs, the strategies in each case lay out 
. policies and procedures, actions rather than perfor- 
mance criteria. Given the rigidity of decision-making 
structures the author fears that one such result will be 
an inability to respond adequately to cha nging circum- 
stances. Failure is feared to the point where hands 
become tied and opportunities for success remain un- 
explored. 

The next major challenge lies in the special problems 
of an aging professoriate. None are exempt. The (Pas- 
sage of time robs all persons of energy and jades appe- 
tites. For example, as a researcher the author was 
educated in the halcyon days of Analysis of Variance. 
Now he is ill-prepared for an era that now uses multi- 
ple regression analysis to dissect its problems with 
greater precision. Multiply that example many fold 
throughout the professoriate, and it is a problem. How 
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can one capture the declining energy of our aging 
professoriate and persuade them to learn afresh, to 
risk, to change rather than enjoy the well-understood 
status quo? It is a complicated problem and it needs 
to be made an explicit problem of curriculum reform. 
The agents of the curriculum, the professoriate, 
must at the same time be prepared. 

A further reality'is that the interests of the areas 
formerly thought of as physical education, health edu- 
cation, recreation and community development, and 
others like music and dance, are moving back towards 
each other. The movement is being slowed because of 
resistance to integration and presumed loss of iden- 
tity. In universities, where the majority of professional 
preparation is taking place, departmentalized faculties 
chafe under this and new non-departmental entities 
are the bellwethers of reorganization, of the new con- 
cerns and the new content required by a changed 
world. Centers, institutes, and dangling inter- 
disciplinary programs are proliferating and maybe 
therein lies salvation. The words Women's, Black, 
Hispanic, Indian, Asian, Environmental, Advanced 
Computation, Solar, Energy, Policy, Foreign Policy, 
Government, Neuro-science, Genetic, African, Chil-^ 
dren. Gerontology, all appear in the names of non-de- 
partmental entities created outside the petrified de- 
partmental structures of today's universities. 

Perhaps the current departmental structures with 
their protectionist impact on the definition of majors 
and the labels which are given t o them, should be 
downplayed. Conventional career structures are 
changing tk) fast. For example, in the Fall of '79, just as 
physical eduJ^tors in Oregon were congratulating 
themselves on reducing the number of teachers 
headed for careers in elementary education, com- 
plaints were received that the employment 
opportunity teacher applicant ratio in Oregon was too 
low, a ratio of 1:1.75. Four months later the first signs 
of a new bdby boom was apparent. By 1985, Orego- 
nians face a possible elementary teacher shortage. 

Another pressure which tends to maintain the 
status quo are the rigidities in our physical plant. To- 
day's physical plants were, in the majority of cases, 
built for an era in which physical education was 
oriented toward youth and sports. By contrast, there 
vcan be now found a dramatic influx of life-long lear- 
tKh*^and an equally dramatic loss of interest among 
youtnMn team sports. Yet there are pressures from 
mortgage^vcjnd the momentum of budgets to retard 
new developn:jents. Yet these tendencies exhibited by 
clients are laLicK\ble from first principles. Having 
Struggled to build tkje pool physical educators find 
now that aquatic progi^Ris have broadened to include 
non-self critical activities^xin natural waters. Who 
knows what the next ten yearehyill bring. It is clear that 
physical plants built for different pmgrams in a differ- 
ent time are part of the challenge, x,^^ ^ 

Another challenge before us lies in the increasing 
popularity of non-rationalistic ways of knovving and 
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deciding. Self-actualization is increasingly stemming 
from the mystical rather than rational, oriental rather 
than occidental, from the gut rather than the mind. 
This runs counter to rationalistic^objective ways of 
knowing that are the basis of physical education and 
theicore of western universities. 

It can be accepted that things can be known by 
individuals outside oV science, i.e., personal knowl- 
edge. (Polanyi, 1958) jpurther, in physical education 
the disappointment /elt by practitioners concerning 
the progress made^ science, can be accepted. We had 
high ho pes^^^^^ntl these are still largely unfulfilled. 
(Locke, ^^^69; Campbell & Stanley, 1963) Problems in 
practice turned out to be far more complex than origi- 
nally thought. Maybe there is a need for a new science 
of personal knowledge; it is clear to the author that the 
processes of a Science are the basis for confidence 
when it comes to knowing things as a group. In short, 
the trend to non-empirical ways of knowing stands as 
a challenge to a field that must go beyond quackery to 
become reliable and therefore desired. 



Preparing for the Future 

Progressivism, the instrumental pragmatism which 
is rooted in Dewey's works and thought that had al- 
ready bloomed among intellectual educators and 
philosophers by the 1930's, was already being tem- 
pered by a wary counterbalancing with essential ism 
by the 40s and 50s. ironically, but maybe typically, the 
heavy pendulum of educational institutions was still 
moving towards experimentalism as philosophers 
began to argue that there were fixed standards and 
higher ideals beyond the context. Now it appears that 
the pendulum is on its way back towards essentialism. 

The "bc^ck to the basics" move, the "hoopla" about 
the Harvard curriculum, will influence everyone in 
curriculum planning. Existing academic, decision- 
making processes in universities render everyone sus- 
ceptible to changes in the fashion of education^ For 
example, persons at Oregon are at the mercy of any 
large voting block in the Assembly where every 
academic has a vote. A few years ago this Assembly, in 
response to a quite short-lived perturbation of its phi- 
losophy, liberalized the university-wide curriculum, it 
slashed away at language and math group require- 
ments and clusters. Colleagues in physical education, 
being essentialistically inclined, filled the space with 
their own requirements. Now this same Assembly is 
restoring requirements, and electivesare pinched out. 

This tale is introduced because it is typical, and 
because it exemplifies another powerful pressure on 
what will be permitted by University curricula. The 
reality of the climate of opinion in the University 
swinging rapidly in response to .new forces and old • 
positions mustbe reckoned with, yet one cawnoteasily 
look ahead. It is the author's intent in this paper, while 



calling for diversity, judgment, and experiment, to be 
part of the emergent cpunterfbrce that decelerates the 
current swing of the pendulum. As to the role of har- 
binger of the philosophy extant in the 1990's, it is safe 
to say that nobody knows. 

The common thread uniting procedures for dealing 
with all of these challenges involves questioning. Cur- 
rent arrangements must, as a matter of course, be 
questioned. Change itself is good] It brings informa- 
tion. Failure can lead to further change or changing 
back. It can no longer be assumed that on the basis of 
personal experience alone that any way is best. These 
experiences were garnered in other times. Physical 
educators must continually explore and communicate 
the fruits of exploration by means of science. 

The author objects to the rising tide of essentiaiism. 
There is a need for the systematic de-systematization 
of the field and the curriculum. There is a need for a 
wave of deregulation to create the circumstances 
whereby new approaches, new careers, new struc- 
tures, and new curricula are tried. There is a need for 
the feedback from myriad individual programs to 
permit physical educators to chart a course into the 
unknown. So this paper makes explicit that the central 
challenge of the next decade is to diverge. Each act that 
constrains without a formal effort to judge a particular 
proposal, an action, a curriculum, a way of delivering a 
service on its merits, retards the eventual emergence 
of a field of practice «nic]uely in tune with changing 
circumstances. 

I hope that what was conceived in Chicago results in 
a pluralistic attempt to meet the future with widely 
distributed philosophies and practices. Futurism, 
while important, is frail. We need checks and bal- 
ances. I fear the institution of any one system of doing 
anything. I fear uniformity and prescription like a 
chicken farmer fears fowl pests. Our best bet is to en- 
courage heterogeneous solutions. We need to create 
the diversity that will permit us to pick and choose on 



ThFbas1s*of~^co"mpli5hTnent-and-potentiaM 
circumstances of our emergent world. The content of 
this conference enshrines the concept; four different 
approaches have been identified and maybe more will 
surface. I hope so. 
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Introduction 

Special Assumptions 

For the past 10 years, the state of Washington has 
been embarked on an adventurein competency-based 
teacher education (CBTE) and certification. The jour- 
ney has been exciting, frustrating, revvarding, confus- 
ing, thought-provoking, the quest never dull and not 
yet complete. The decision to move toward 
coftipetency-based teacher education and certification 
was made in the late 1960'5. It grew out of national 
forces And conditions at that time as well as the milieu 
and idiosyncracies of Washington state in teacher edu- 
cation and ce^^tification/ ^ 

It was coincidental that at the same time a thorough 
review of program standards, certification require- 
ments and structure, and program approval proce- 
dures and criteria was underway in the state. The 
objective of the review was to determine if new or 
different standards/criteria/procedures could be iden- 
tified which might increase the probability that those 
prepared would, in fact, be effective in the classroom. 
Among the many ideas which emerged, i three 
suggested a CBTE framework and came to undergird 
the standards subsequently adopted by the State 
Board of Education: 

1. If the ultimate purpose of preparation and certifica- 
tion is to ensure effectiveness on-the-job, training 
programs should be designed to develop those 
knowledges, skills, theoretical bases, and attitudes 
deemed essential to effective performance in the 
specific professional role, e.g., teacher, principal, 
^tc. 

2. Professional preparation programs for teachers 
should reflect and be consistent with what is 



known about learning and about individual differ- 
ences in learning styles and rate and characteristics. 

3. Preparation programs must be relevant to the ac- 
tual and current world of the teacher (the classroom 
and school setting), student populations, cur- 
riculum, organizational patterns, etc. 
Historically, six^ssumptions underlie the state ap- 

proachjo teacher education and certification: 

1. The design of teacher education programs must be 
based on a clear statement/concept of the role to be 
performed and, following therefrom, specific com- 
petencies (knowledges, skills, theoretical under- 
standings) needed to perform such role. 

2. Preparation and certification should be integrally 
related; that is, certification requirements should 
provide the framework for the design of teacher 
education programs. 

3. The education and certification of teachers is a pro- 
fessional endeavor necessitating different/^nd/or 
additional preparation from that for the degree. 
Degree and certificate are not viewed as synonym- 
ous nor simultaneous achievements. In Washing- 
ton state a degree is a requirement for certification. 
However, in-and of itself it is not evidence of the 
degree holder's competency to teach. 

(It is interesting to note that many professional 
associations with special interest in teacher educaT 
. tion, such as the Rational Education Association, 
American*Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, and Association for Teacher Educators, as 
well as higher education faculty and administrators 
are suggesting that professional training in educa- 
tion; as in other fi^lSs, should be distinct from and 
subsequent to completion of a degree. The "Point 
of View" feature in the July 7, 1980 issue of The 



Chronicle of Higher Education addresses tbis posi- 
tion.) 

4. A fourth assumption posits the existence of some 
generic competencies in pedagogy and the disci- 
pline to be taught, e.g., physical education, which 
are believed to be essential to effective instruction. 
A number of efforts have been undertake^to deli- 
neate the generic teaching competencies. Florida, 
Georgia, and Washington state serve as examples 
of such efforts. 
. 5. Professional organizations, e.g., unions, spe- 
cialization associations such as WAHPERD, and 
other agencies such as the employing school dis- 
tricts as well as colleges/universities, share the re- 
sponsib^ility for and must be involved in identifying 
competencies and designing the professional prep- 
aration programs, i.e., the content, process, and 
outcomes of training. 

6. The pre-service program cannot identify nor de- 
velop all competencies needed for effective teach- 
ing. Some competencies/needs can be identified 
only after the individual has begun professional 
practice; they are unique to the person involved 
and to the milieu in which he/she is teaching. 

These factors and assumptions led tb the develop- 
ment-and adoption of Washington state's first 
competency-based teacher education and certification 
standards in 1971. The standards emphasized two key 
notions: first, preparation programs must be designed ** 
around competencies derived from a clear role 
stateriient/definition; second, competencies relevant 
to the respective role, e.g., physical education teacher, 
must be identified by a "consortium" representing the 
various special interest groups, i.e., a college/ 
university physical education faculty, schgol dis- 
trict(s), a teacher union, and the appropriate special- 
ized professional association. The consortium was re- 
psponsible for defining the professional role and essen- 
tial competencies, since no generic or specific com- 
petencies were set forth in the 1971 Standards. In 1978, 
the State Board of Education adopted revised program 



standards and certification^ requirements which iden- 
tified three components of professional training pro- 
grams. These elements must be included in any pro- 
gram to be approved by the State Board of Education: a 
degree component; an experience component; a com- 
petency component (see Appendix A). 
Although the 1978 Standard^, provide, more struc- 
I ture and specify requirements in the degree, experi- 
' ence, arfd competency components, they retain some 
of the principles from the 1971\ Standa'rds. Chief 
among those notions is that of the consortiurn'and the 
necessity for all who have special expertise and vested 
interest in teacher education to also share the respon- 
sibility and accountability for the design and im- 
plementation of the program as ' well as its outcomes 
(product). Figure 1 depicts the role of the consortium 
in Washington state's CBTE programs. 

Definition 

Givjen the preceding Assumptions and limitations, 
our definition of a physical educator was arrived at by 
concensus of the program unit. Teacher Education 
Standards in Physical Education, known by its ac- 
ronym, TESPE. The following member agencies par- 
ticipated in the development of definitions, role 
statements, and performance indicators (see Appen- 
dix B): Kennewick School District No. 17; Kennewick>^ 
Education Association; Richland School District No. 
400; Richland Education Association; Department of 
Physical Education for Men, Washington State Uni- 
versity; Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Washington State University. The TESPE document 
describes a physical educator as a specialist in human 
movement and the play element in culture; therefore, 
the departments of physical education use the follow- 
ing working definition for the body of knowledge: the 
study of human movement phenomena, including the 
; play element in our culture. ^ 

The TESPE document further delineates roles which 
'a physical educator fulfills: teacher of physical skills 
and related activities; program planner; promoter of 



The Consortium comrpised of: 



• CO II e ge ' Li n i ve rs i ty 

• school district(s) 

• collective bargaining unit/union 

• professional association (e.g.', WAHPERD) 



The Consortium responsible for: 



• developing the role statement and defining 
subject-specific and role-specific competencies 

• designing/recommending program conten.t,aryi 
process to address competencies 

• assessing student progress toward competencies 
and other program outcomes 

venf}'ing to state that students meet all certification 
requirements including competencies 

• periodically evaluating and, as necessary, recom- 
mending program* changes ^, 



Figure 1. The consortium function in CBTE programs in Washington State. 



health and safety; requisitioner of equipment and 
maintenance thereof; public relations interpreter; ad- 
viser (counseling and guidance); member of school 
faculty^and professional organizations; member of a ' 
team (physicians, staff associates, special education, 
other faculty). Although' the deTinitions, roles, and' 
competency indicators vyere originally developed in^ 
1971, they appear to be consistent with the 1978^stan- 
dards of the state d'f Washington (WAC 180-79) inas- 
much as the latter generic competencies required for 
initial certification, of teachers include: instructional 
skill; classroom management techniques; subject mat- 
ter knovvledge;4)upil-student personnel cbmpetencies 
(learning, growth) development); pupil discipline. 

Arriving at a definition, or inc^eed at roles or compe- 
tency indicators, by the process of consensuses not^n 
easy t$jsk. That this 1971 definition is still valid speaks 
to the foresight, and in some instances, fearlessness of 
the participants. The public school people, for exam- - 
pie, indicated that they could not convince tlj^eir audi- 
ence that a study of play constituted an educational 
experience. Conversely, some of the university people 
had difficulty^ accepting any of the b^'dy of knowledge 
literature at that time. Thus, while the definition may 
have imperfections, if iias permitted us to collaborate 
\vith*the public schools, meet state certification stan- 
dards, survey our own curricula for omissions, and 
generally talk with each other about alternate means 
for achieving the agreed-upon competencies. The pre- 
ceding rhetoVic is another way of saying: "we know 
that we are not perfect, but we do have a vehicle and a 
direction which allow us to move toward a solution of 
some of the pmblems inherent jn teacher e,ducation". 

A second definition should be included here, that ' 
\for curriculum. Within this program, curriculum is 
taken to include both the content (discipline elements, 
professional elements, movement elements) and the 
means of delivery to students (competency base). As 
will be noted in the next section, although the curricu- 
lar changes have been occurring over a nearly 10-year 
period, not every course in the physical education 
curriculum has a complete competency base. Perhaps 
there are sonle which never will. ' , v 



Professional Preparation 

Secondary^ 

The curriculum for professional' preparation stu- 
dents in the secondary school program ^it Washington 
State University^ (WSU) has the following comjpo-^ 
nents: core (mpstly what others would, term "disci- 
pline", some professional, but required of all secondary 
preparation students); coursework or competency 
(basically movement-oriented); analysis of skill or 
teaching of skill (mO|Vement base with a high level of 
cognitive and affective competency indicators that are 
professional in nature, i.e., indicative of' effective 
teachers). 

Core coniponenl. While many of the courses in the 
core could be considered as those where knowledge is^ 
disseminated "without an eye toward application, in 
almost all cases, the instructors who appeared before 
the Professional Preparation (P2) Conimittee (see Ap- 
pendix^B) have indicated that application to the 
teaching/learning situation is one portion of each 
course. Therefore, within our competency-based 
model, vvhat is generally identified as a study of the 
discipline by oth'ers is partially translated into compe- 
tency statements (outcomes) that are geared toward 
one or more of the eight roles for the physical educator 
previously identified as part of the TESPE document. 

There are two ways in which a curriculuni can be 
changed to a competency base. AU courses could be 
^ dropped, and new ones created to speak to the specific 
roles and outcomes. Tufo, competency ih-dicators 
which have been developed could be attached to exist- 
ing courses, cross-indexing until the stated outcomes 
cap be accounted for within the curriculum. We Viave 
retained the traditional course structure^and have at- 
tempted to match the competencies t& course content, 
adding and dropping courses in the refining process. 
Table 1 ijndicates the core courses in the WSU cur- 
riculum jfor the secondary school major. 

Some cautionary staterpents with regard to the link- 
age of competency statements and discipline courses 
are necessary here. Because of the changes within our 



Table 1. Core courses in the .secondary curriculum. 



Course Number 

MP[-:VVP[{ 104 
PBP 199 ' 
PKP26I 
PKP313 
PRP 362 
PKP 382* 
PEP 463* 
PEP 465 
PEP 482 
IM:P 494 . 
f lEd 363* 



Name 



Art and Science of fylov^»^cnt 
Disciplines of f-kiman Movement 
Human Anatomy " 
Motor Skills Acquisition 
Kine.sioiogy 

Secondary School Programs 
The Atypical StudeiUM n Ph^ 'S Educ 
Physiology of Exercise 
Psychological/ Sociological Principles 
Evaluation in Phy.sical Fducation 
First Aid , # 



^professional, rather than discipline 



Semester Credit Hours 

1 (lab) 

2 (lecture) 

3 (2 lecture, I lab) - 

2 (1 lecture, 1 lab) 

3 (2 lecture, 1 lab) 

4 (3 lecture, 1 lal?) 

2 (I lecture, 1 lab) 

3 (2 lecture, 1 lab) 
3 (3 lecture) 

3 (2 lecture, 1 lab) 

2 (1 lecture, I lab) 

Total 27-28 semester hours 



'two departments, e.g., a mandate to- merge curricula, 
and those from the Superintendefnt of Public instruc- 
tion, e.g., 1978 Standards, our work in revising com- 
petency statements in the discipline area has not kept 
pace with the curriculum '^vork in the professional and 
movement-based sequences, rfowever, in the last 
year, the P2 Committee requested that the instructors 
.of the discipline core courses evaluate their course 
content in relation to existing competency indicators. 
We are convinced at this time that, although revisions 
are necessary, the courses offered still respond to the 
iroles identified by TESPE. 

One further explanation is necessary. The format for 
•conference ^pers viewed the disciplinary component 
as purelyknovvledge-based, with no eye toward ap- 
plication'. Our conceptualization of the physical educa- 
tor as possessing specific competencies necessary to 
function in a variety of roles presupposes application 
of knowledge from the discipline of human move- 
ment. This application is currently seen^as occurring 
through laboratory experiences. The only course 
within the secondary curriculum which does not carry 
a laboratory-related experience is in the psychological 
and sociological area (VVPE7MPE 104 serves as the labo- 
ratory fOr PEP 199). All of the other courses provide for 
some application and exploration of the principles, 
theories, and concepts associated with that portion of 
the discipline of human movement. However, be- 
cause there has not^been a'' concerted effort to specify 
the competencies for all courses, some classes are cur- 
rently concerned more. with transmission of knowl- 
edge, in the traditional pattern of a university. 
^ schematic of the roles, competencies, and specific 
courses witH:>e more helpful, as seen in Table 2. The 
complete listing of competencies and courses will be 
available upon request. It should be noted also that the 
curriculum for the elementary school concentration 
.and ,for the K-12 specialist elementary courses has 
. been reviewed and keyed* to the competency indi-. 
cators. Each course in that series carries primary and 
secondary responsibility toward the attainment of a 
specific listing of competencies, \ 



. The modes of inquiry used in the core courses vary 
for each class. The paradigms^ employed exemplify 
those associated with the area* addressed: scientific 
method, cinematographic analysis of movemeft-t, 
problem-5olving^^ and/or creative expression, among 
others. Ideally, the resultant body of knowledge at- 
tained from the core courses is seen as specific compe- 
tency sets necessary to perform the roles identified by 
the TESPE mbdel, that is, to make the student a spe- 
cialist irt human movement phenomena. 

The professional component courses provide a 
combination of theoretical ahd practical experiences to 
. support four areas of teacher preparation: the elemen- 
tary school physical educator (degree in education); 
the K-12 physical education specialist (degree in phys- 
ical education); the secondary school physical educa- 
tor (degree in physical education),^he coaching minor 
(an approved teaching,minor o^l^red through the de- 
partments of physical education)- In addition to these 
professional areas, but not incllided in this paper are 
the health education teaching minor, the options in 
athletic training, aquatics, and dance, <and the recrea- 
tion degree programs. Each of the areas of specializa- 
tion, except coaching, requires students to take 
courses identified in the physical education theory 
core, but the professional core differs for each. In each 
casg, there are theory-based courses which lead to 
field experiences. Three of the courses for teacher cer- 
tification required By the department of education also 
provide field experience. T^ese are EDUC 300 (assist- 
ing^at the student's local high school or junior high 
school prior to the start of the university academic 
, year), EDUC 303 (observation and limited teaching in 
the Pullman schools), and EDUC 405/06 , (student 
teaching). These opportunities through the education 
department may or may not be in the physical educa- 
tion setting^ Within the physical education cur- 
riculum, students have a variety of fjeld experiences 
related to their major area (elementary, etc.). 

One of the. major courses in the secondary cur- 
riculum is a theoretical-practical pne. Secondary 
School Programs (PEP 328), which provides lecture. 



; ^ Table 2. Example of roles, competencies, and courses. 
, ROLE: Teacher^of Physical Skills and Related Activities 
/ Competencies . , \ 



"Discipline" Course 



1. 'Anal'yz^^s skills, rules*, theory, and strategy of gen- 
eral program activities appropriate to all leve/ls of 

* ability 

2. C Can generalize mechanics of perforrQance from one 
~-4ctivity^o3rro'th^T'*whw^pT0i3rra^t^ 

of: 

a. rnechanical principles ^ . 

b. movement principles 

c. time, space, force, ai1d flow concepts 

3. Evaluates pupil performance 



Kinesiology (PEP 362) 

Motor Skpls Acquisition (PEP 313) 

Kinesiology (PEP 362) 
^.Motor-Skills-AGquisition-(PER^13) — 



Evaluation in Physical Education (PEP 

_ v-i— 



494) 
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laboratory, and practicum experiences. The course 
content is organized to cover teaching strategies, some 
learning theory, class organization and conduct, -and 

• legal liability. The laboratory portion of the class fo- 
cuses on Mosston's (1972) spectrum of styles. Stu- 
dents participate in a micro-teaching activity where 
they choose a particular style, teach the lesson, are 
evaluated, and reteach the lesson based on the 
changes suggested by the evaluation. 

As part of this course, each student is assigned to 
assist an instructor in a university activity course. 
These courses are part of the elective program offered 

• by both de.partments of physical education. The PEP 
382 sfudents are required to act as both aides and 
teachers. They assume organization duties and, vvhen 
ready,- gradually begin teaching." At first they teach a 
portion of the class period then have full responsibility 
for at least two class periods. This segment of PEP 382 
is not graded but i§ evaluated by the instructor of the. 
activity cLYss. The eyaluaLion is conducted twice dur- 
ing the semester. The forms used are those developed 
from the TESPE rol.es and competency statements and 
become part of the student's closed file retained by the 

' academic adviser. 

The newly established 300-series courses (analysis 
of sport or teaching of dance or aquatics) also offer the 
secondary preparation student an opportunity for 
theory-into-practice work. An examination of some 
sample comp(5tencies from these courses (see Appen- 
dix C and the next section of this paper) will illustrate 
how the student must translate knowledges into 
higher order cognitive activities in these courses. 

Students at the secondary level have the respon'^ibil- 
ity for middle school, junior high, or high school 
classes during, the 8-week student teaching^ experi- 
ence. They also have the option- at several of the stu- 
dent teaching centers to remain fora full semesterand 
teach at one level or, if they are K-12, at bo?h elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. If the student is assigned to 
one of the two student teaching centers associated , 
with the TESPE unit, he or she is supervised by mem- 
bers of the consortium. Such Students are evaluated by 
their supervisor and cooperating teacher with the 
TESPE-derived form. This senior ye.ar practicum is 
usually eight weeks in duration although more stu-^ 
dents appear to remain for the full semester, and this 
additional time commitment may soon become a re- 
quirement. 

In the student .te'aching centers associated with 
TESPE, the evaluation forms are returned to the phys- 
ical education departments for review and reference. 
Because only two" of the eight teaching centers are 
involved in the collaborative unit, other centers do riot 

cctLuai-tiie_eviduatidii_fQxrn5_tQJh.e_p 

« departments. The cooperation extended by the TESPE 
,^members,is voluntary. ^ ' , 

A brief explanation is necessary here regarding»the 
studenli^ td^aching experience. Much of Washington is 
, rural, vvfth.only four "densely populated" areas. 



Therefore, it is impossible for departments to travel to 
the various student teachingcenters to supervise their 
own candidates'. The education department provides 
the 'supervisory work by hiring and placing individu- 
als in the communities surrounding the centers. These 
individuals have the responsibility for students from 
all disciplines, with the master teacher pj)^rvkHrtg4tLe 
major role model during this period. Ttte education 
department has not yet employed the competency- 
based, collaborative model iii theirapproach to teacher 
preparation; they must do so to comply witHjhe 1978 
Standards upon the next site visit by OSPl. 

; Professionalcompoiient — professional mission. The 

purpose of the professional component of the cur- 
•riculum is to help in the translation of theory into 
practice at some point before the student enters the 
field as a certified professional. The courses discussed 
are seen as providing the "knowledges and under- 
standings essential to planning, organizing, and 
' executing learning experiences. The P2 Committee 
made a philosophical commitment, or acted upon the 
assumption that, the primary goal was to prepare pro- 
fessionals, rather than technicians. By our definition, a 
professional teaches children and adolescents rather 
than content as the overriding goal. Therefore, it be- 
,came necessary to make hard decisions based on what 
'was required in the way of preparation for teaching. 
The assumptions under which curricular decisions 
were made- (ultimately accepted by the joint faculty) 
were: 

1. We cannot prepare every initial candidate in every 
area of physical skills and related activities. 

2. Either the scientific base &urses are important as 
leading to competent decision-making, o^ anyone 
with knowledge of the specific 'Skill or sport can . 
teach physical education. 

3. The ability to solve problems^ read, and gain infor- 
mation about subject matter not taken in under- 
graduate (initial) work isan important competency. 

4. The courses should be taught in a manner "which 
will permit transferof learning from one skill area to 
another, from one teaching situation' to another, 
and from the scientific base to the practical situa- 
tion. 

Conversely, a technician was seen as an individual 
who has specialized cornpetence in a limited range of 
activities and whose goal is to teach these activities. It 
has been our intentioivto prepare professional indi- 
viduals who fulfill .the definition of physical educator 
and can function in all eight specified roles. 

Movement performance. During the decade in 
-vvhiGh-Washirvgton-State-Univefsity-has been involved 
with an on-off affair with CBTE, the curricula for the 
two departments, at the undergraduate level, was 
formulated upon two feep.arate models with two dis- 
tinct philosophies about the role of movement perfor- 
mance. In March, 1980, following-a 3-year intensive 
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study b'y the P2 Committee, a combined under- 
graduate curriculum for the secondary school spe- 
cialist was approved by the two faculties. The previous 
work of the Department of Physical Education for 
Women as reported by Hulac, et al. (1975) was an 
important underpinning for this project/ However, 
consensus for the combined curriculum is attributable 
to P2 efforts to develop common competencies, in 
'three domains, for what would be, in the new cur- 
riculum,"the PEP 100-leverskills courses and the PEP 
300-level analysis courses (see Appendix C). 

Performance: means, ends, or meaning. Performance in 
movement is important in the preparation of the sec- 
ondary school major. Of the 39-40 hours required for a 
major in physical education, students must elect 8 
, hours of activity courses. The choices are somewhat 
controlled, but students select 5 to 8 hours from PEP ^ 
100-series courses, 0 to 3 units from among a number 
of MPE/WPE general activities, and/or pass compe- 
tency examinations in the three domains for each activ- 
ity in which such competency is to be demonstrated. 
Performance in activity is seen both as an end, as 
indicated in the competencies below, and as a means 
to advance to other stages of the professional cur- . 
riculum. Thus, the value of movement performance in 
the WSUcurriculunican b^ judged externally by three 
indices: proportion of the total hours; kinds of com- 
petencies required in movement courses; the sequence 
of courses. 

As indicated, students spend approximately 20% of 
their major course work in activity unless they pass 
waiver examinations. However, the general compe- 
tency indicators for' the PEP 100-level courses pre- 
pared by P2 and approved by the^' joint faculties 
number six in the cognitive domain, seven in the affec- 
tive, and four in the psycho-motor. Therefore, it may 
be said that, while movement performance is impor- 
tant, the^performer is viewed as a thinking, feeling, 
doing person. 

The current list of competency indicators for both 
the 100-level skills courses and the 300- levi^l analysis 
courses is included in Appendix C. Some of the earlier 
work at WSU was reported by Coleman (1972) aiid 
Enberg (1974). In the psycho-motor domain, for 
exanrtple, the last of the four indicators states: 
"students (^vvill execute a movement pattern with 
finesse and with good form. There should be evi- 
dence of mastery of movement pattern, a quality 
performance (refining). Desirable, but not required 
to pass the course." 



The taxonomy for the psych-motor domain is based on 
Jewettand IVTullan (1977) and earlier works from that 
group. 

In the 100-series skills classes, students are expected 
to operate between 1.00 and 3.00 in Bloom's (1956) 
taxonomy. General level statements were originally 
attached to the competency indicators, but P2 deter- 
mined that, with the bulk of information that our col- 
leagues had to consider, it was not necessary that they 
wrestle with the problem of levels at that point. The 
competency indicators were arranged in hierarchical 
order for consideration by the faculty, however. 

The work in the affective domain was patterned 
after the efforts of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women (Hulac, eC al, 1975) and generated 
many healthy discussions within the P2 committee. 
For a. task which utilized so much committee time, the 
number of competency indicators is relatively few. 
However, the faculty (followed by the University 
Catalog Committee and the University Senate) agreed 
that the competency format Was valid, understand- 
able, and an adequabp Jbasis for the generation of the 
.100- and 300-leVel courses. 

The third index of importance is sequencing. Within 
the new curriculum, the 100-level skills classes are the 
base of the professional preparation program. Figure 2 
indicates the thinking of the P2 Committee for the 
sequencing from learning the skills of an activity to 
learning about teaching an activity. 

Analysis, The new 300-series, analysis of sports 
performance of teaching of dance or aquatics, is ar- 
ranged upon* the competency indicator base so that 
students must pass the exit competencies for the 100- 
level skills classes to be able to enter the 300-level 
analysis course. The _emphasis_iii tliesexour-ses-ls 
mainly cognitive and affective. There is only one 
psycho-motor objective: 

"ThI? student will invent or construct unique or 
novel options in motor performance. These may be" 
differen^ways of perforniing the same skill, extem- 
poraneous performances or combining of learned 
movements into unique motor designs new to the 
gg^former (varying, improvising, composing; the 
creative processes)." 

The assumption is that the discipline course, kinesiol- 
t^gy/ gives the student tools for analysis of human, 
movement. In addition, four upits are required in 
analysis of the chosen sports activity or in the teaching 
of the selected dance or in water safetv instruction. 



PEP 100-series 

(8 units) ^ 



"skills, dnils. 
and progressions 



PEP 313 

(2 units) 



how learning 
occurs 



PEP 300-series 

. (4 units) 



^analysis of the 
"performance of 
others 



PEP 382 

(4'units) 



teaching strategies rriatched 
with learning theory: 
■ Curriculum; liability 



Figure 2.. Concept of progression in the "professional" sequence. 
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The evaluation course is also a requirement, so stu- 
dents have the equivalent of 10 hours in analysis- 
oriented work: kinesiology, plus four special activities, 
plus evaluation. 

Summary. It would be a fair assumption that 
movement performance and analysis are yiewed as 
valid subject matter both by the scope of the cur- 
riculum and by .the definition of physical education as 
the study of human movement. Table 3 indicates the 
pattern of classes, placing their emphasis as theoretical 
(bo.dy. of fchbwledge) or practical (professional). It will 
again^ be noted that most pure discipline classes are 
expected to emphasize application to movement 
events. 

Elementary 

The course work for the elementary specialist has a 
similar distribution pattern, although the courses dif- 
fer. There are two possible combinations; the elemen- 
tary major, which is really housed in the Department 
of Edtication, is "on loan" to physical education for 30 
hours of course work; the K-12 specialist is a secon- 
dary major who adds the elementary core courses to 
his/her curriculum. Practicum experiences are offered 
^tq these students in PEP 254, a creative dance class in 
vvhich childrtrfi are taught by the students at the uni- 
versity or in another setting. Two courses in activity, 
PEP 379 (primary) and 380 (intermediate), -offer stu-' 
dents the opportunity to teach peers and use video 
replay as a device for identifying strengths and weak- 
nesses. Students in these courses are urged to contract 
for additional wbrk in programs for handicapped chil- 
dren or in the elementaryschool program for an in- 
' f o rm a 1 cjassday once a week. The practicum, PEP 389, 



places the student iii one of the Pullman elementary 



schools for two afternoons or two mornings each week 
for a full semester of observation and teaching. The 
experience is supervised by both a district and a uni- 
versity specialist. Again, the evaluation is keyed to 
TESPE roles and competency indicators and parallels 
the form used for the secondary student on carnpus 
and ifi student teaching. In addition to these experi- 
ences, the K-12 student has PEP 382, previously de- 
scribed. The culminating professional experience for 
the elementary school and K-12 major, as for all teach- 
ing majors, is student teaching (EDUC 405-06). 



Coaching 

In the coaching minor, the courses. are labeled pro- 
fessional, analysis, application, and rnovement. This 
teaching minor, unlike the parent, physical education, 
lacks a true "discipline'' component^and is thus more 
professionally (practically)-oriented. . The theory- 
into-practice courses are Care and Prevention of Ath- 
letic Injuries (PEP 266) and Administration (PEP 488) 
along with two to four courses in -the coaching of a 
given activity. There is also a practicum (PEP 390) 
which may be taken in the athletic programs of the 
public schools or with one of the many youth sports 
programs in the local area. For the practicum, students 
must contract with both the coaching minor adviser 
and the agency involved. The student may choose 
more than one coaching practicum. Where possible, 
students in the coaching minor a re given some coach- 
ing responsibilities in addition to their student teach- 
ing assignment. This experience is not related to the 
_pracjtmirn__jus-t described and is dependent on the 
needs of the school district. 



Body of Khovvle^ge 

VVPHMPRl 104 . 

PI.P W 
PEP 2b \ 
PHP 313 
PHP 362 



PHP 465 
PHP 482 
PEP 494 
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Professional 

Art and Science of Mowment — - - -► 

J)isdplinL»s of Flumnn Movement — — — ~ ► 

PFP JOO-serics skills clas.ses 
Human Anatomy — - - - — - ► 

Motor Skills Acquisition - — 

■ PEP 300-series analysis classes 
Kinesiology : - - — ► 

HEd 363 'First Aid 

PEP 382 Secondary Programs 

PEP 463 Atypical in Phys Educ 

Physiology of Exercise — - - - — ► 

Psych ologica IS ocio logical IVinciples — - ► 
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Entry and Exit Requirements 

Entry and Exit 

^ Entry may be dealt with in two ways: entry into 
courses; entry into, or acceptance into, the program. It 
is assumed thatstudents admitted to the university are 
able to enter the 100-level courses in skills and any 
other university courses. Entry into other than 
freshman level course work may depend upon com- 
pleting prerequisites. For example, at least two of the 
100-level skills courses must precede the motor learn- 
ing course,' at least two of the 300-level courses must 
precede the secondary programs course, anatomy is a 
prerequisite for kinesiology, and so on. 

Acceptance as a certified major student is consid- 
ered- a serious professional commitment. University 
policy states that students should declare a major be- 
fore they have accumulated 60 semester credits. Stu- 
dents interested in physical education, entering as 
freshmen, are assigned to advisers in the two depart- 
ments via the university Curriculum Advisory Pro- 
gram (CAP). Competency reporting forms are com- 
pleted for students in the 100-level activity courses, 
the 300-level analysis courses, and the secondary pro- 
grams course. These forms become part of the perma- 
nent.advising folder and are utilized to counsel stu- 
dents regarding strengths, weaknesses, and potential 
as maj6r students. When a'student requests to major, 
in physical education, this accumulation of reports is 
considered by the Advising and Scholarship Commit- 
tee which may vote to accept a student or suggest that 
the student acquire more skill, higher grades, etc. 
prior to becoming certified. The committee may also 
suggestthat thestudentseekanother major. Twelveof 
the TESPE competencies are included on the reporting 
form for certification and semi-annual review of stu- 
dents. Three sample competencies are: 

A 11 b understa.nds self and realizes possible be- 
haviors that could occur while under stress; 

G I'a maintains rapport with peers; 

G 2b compl^Hes class assignments. 

Exit requirements are stipulated for all courses, but 
not all courses are based'^solely upon competencies. 
An example of exit competencies from the course, PEP 
383, which is the development and learning class for 
the elementary school specialist, is given in the table 
below. 



For those courses ^ which'' are completely 
competency-based, e.g., PEP 383, the exit depends 
upon meeting all of the criteria at the specified level. 
Such experiences are based on a TOTE (test-retest) 
model (Miller, Galanter, and Pribram, 1965), and stu- 
dents may repeat evaluation experiences until satisfac- 
tory performance .is shown. Exit from other courses 
depends upon meeting the requirements stated with 
an acceptaye grade; students must repeat major 
courses where the grade earned is a D or below. 

A third means of exit is the competency test. Early 
on, the curriculum committee of the.women's depart- 
ment developed standardized competency examina- 
tions in the three domains for beginning skills classes 
(PEP 100-series). Waiver examinations in the men's 
department were treated by individual instructors and 
at random times during the semester. For the new 
combined curriculum, competency examinations will 
be given during the first two weeks of class, but the 
student must register to take the examination. A 
waiver is given with a passing score. The student may 
then elect other course(s). 

Transfer Students 

If a transfer student has less than 45 hours, he or she 
is normally assigned to a departmen t adviser via CAP. 
Transcripts of students entering with more hours are 
' evaluated by the Department Chairpersons, In the former 
case, students may request to certify after a semes- 
ter of successful work if the proper requirements have 
been fulfilled. In the latter case, once the Chair signs 
the transcript, the student becomes a certified major. 
Currently there is negotiation with the Admissions 
Office to permit the departments to place these stu- 
dents in a holding pattern for one semester so that the 
same basic competencies can be checked for them as 
for the native students or for those who enter with 
fewer hours. In either case, transfer students are as- 
signed to one of two experienced advisers in the de- 
partments who further evaluate their course work and 
assist the students to project a two- or three-year plan 
of study. Any erroxsiniirst semester planning reduce 
the* degrees of freedom for future semesters. How- 
•ever, if the student has taken the proper sequence in 
community college, chooses an appropriate minor, 
and has no grade difficulties, it is possible for him/her 
to com plete degree work within the normal time span. 



Table 4, Sample indicators and experiences for PEP 383. 



TESPE # Indicator 



A 17a(3) 



A Id 



Learning Experiences 



Evaluation 



Recogni/es perceptual and motor 
development stages • 

Can make adjustment within 

activities so that each pupil 

can participate at his/her level of ability 



Viewing tapes, films; 
reading; lectures 

Discussions; lecture; 
readings; role play 



Performance on 
film evaluation 
(TOTE model) 
IF . . . THEN 
paper (may be 
co-authored) 
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Activity Courses 



Practicum 



Children's Activities 



Culminating Experiences 



4 hours required 
In PEP 100-series 



PEP 254 Creative 
dance (practicum 
with children) 



PEP 379 
PEP 380 



PEP 389 practicum 

PEP 383 motor devel/learn * 

PEP 381 curriculum/evaluation 



Figure 3. Sequencing of professionally-based courses for elementar}'. 



Barriers to completion within this time frame are: selec- 
tion of multiple minors; need to repeat courses; previ- 
ous preparation which is inadequate, e.g., not having 
completed GUR's; indecision concerning career goals; 
A trend in recent years is that community college 
transfers arrive with few science courses. Such prepa- 
ration places pressure on the student to complete a 
tight, laboratory-oriented curriculum within the nor- 
mal t'mye span. A second trend is that students appear 
to prefer a longer preparation period, and Often avail 
themselves of other teaching options to become more 
employable, e.g., selecting a K-12 specialization, ad- 
ding coaching or a second minor, taking an aquatics 
specialty, etc. 



Relationships, Sequences, and 
Problems 



Relationships and Sequencing 



The relationship and sequencing of courses in the 
secondary school major has already been explained. 
Sequencing of professional courses for the elementary 



school major is shown in Figure 3. The K~12 specialist, 
in addition to the secondary major, takes the following 
courses in the sequence: 254; 379; 380; 381; 383; 389. 
The concept of sequence, as shown is: activity; experi- 
.ence with children; experience with children's ac- 
tivities; teaching children in the public schools while 
studying motor development, motor learning, cur- 
riculum, and evaluation. 

~ The balance of courses between body of knowledge 
and professional orientation in the elementary cur- 
riculum can be explained, as was that for the secon- 
dary school major (see Table 5). ■ 

The coaching minor has a base which is strongly 
• professional. For the physical educator, who has taken 
both kinesiology ancl physiology of exercise, the 
course PEP 330 is not required. Obviously, the physi- 
cal educator who also takes the coaching minor has a 
more discipline-oriented approach than does the 
coaching minor student from another discipline. 

General competencies for the coaching minor have 
been developed, but they have not yet been approved 
through TESPE. The prospective coach could fulfill the 
teaching minor requirements by taking as few as two 
movement (skills) courses. For this minor, courses are 



Body of Knowledge 



Table 5. Emphasis of course work in the elementary curriculum. 



Professional 



PEP 261 
PEP 362 



Human Anatomy 
Kinesiology — — '- 



Activity courses (4 hours of the PEP 100- 
series specifically required). 

PEP 254 Creative Dance 

--► 

-- ► 



HEd363 First Aid 

PEP 379 Primary Activities 

PEP 380 Intermediate Activities 



PEP 383 



Perceptual-motor learning 
and development -— 



PEP 389 Practicum 

PEP 381 Curriculum and Evaluation 



Note: 5 additional hours are chosen. PEP 463, atypical physical education, is an unwritten requirement which has not yet been 
approved through channels as a major change; The other 3 hours are usually taken in 100-level or 300-level skills or 
analysis work. It should be i-emembered that these 30 hour students are not physical education majors but education 
majors. 
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Table 6. Emphasis of course work in the coaching minor. 



Biological and Mechanical Aspects 
of Sports (PEP 330) - 



Speech 

PEP 220 Officiating 

PEP 226 Care^nd Prevention of Athletic In- 
juries 



Behavioral Aspects of Sport (PEP 489) 



PEP 488 Administration of Sport 



Advanced Skills (200-level) and Coaching of 
(300-level) courses (Total of 6, at least 2 from 
each category) 

Practicum (PEP 390) can satisfy one coaching 
credit 



sequenced only by number and are identified with 
normal university progress, e.g., 200 =^ sophomore. 

Problems in Implementation 

1. Tirne is the most pressing of all problems. All of 
the changes in curriculum have been accomphshed 
without time compensation to the individuals in- 
volved (committee chair now receives 10%). It is dif- 
ficult for busy people to find enough time to think 
through whole problems to whole solutions. Without 
the efforts of colleagues who feel that curriculum is 
important, the progress would be much slower, and it 
is difficult to sustain interest and drive oyer long 
periods, e.g., 1971 on. Meetings with the other mem- 
bers of the consortium present time and travel prob- 
lems. Public school people can participate only during 
school hours (negotiated), and their substitutes must 
be compensated out of the small fund from OSPl 
which supports TESPE. 

In 1978, the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion (Supervisor of Physical Education) surveyed 10 
departments of physical education in higher educa- 
tion. Seven wereawareofthe new teaching standards. 
Only two had identified competencies for teacher 
preparation in physical education. All 10 were inter- 
ested in working cooperatively with other preparatory 
programs to develop the competencies. However, six 
said that their institutions could not provide even 
minimum financial (travel) and support time for such 
efforts. 

2. Governance is .an issue which has never been 
solved. Presumably the regulations are aimed at de- 

'^artmCTTtsr^ijf "Tdtita ttori:*~'*Yer 

(counselors, school nurses, etc.) have established their 
own competency statements and collaborative units. 
We feel that our governance unit, TESPE, is opera- 
tional. Yet, when our own department of education 



forms its program units, we may find ourselves in 
other alignments. and with generic, rather than spe- 
cific, competencies. 

3. Regular progress through the program should be 
competency-based rather than time-based. Although 
the 100-level skills, 300-level analysis, first aid, water 
safety instructor, physical education -for the handi- 
capped courses, and the entire elementary school spe- 
cialist curriculum. are established on ^competency indi- - 
cators, either from TESPE or other agencies, e.g.. Red 
Cross, IRUC, not all courses are as yet so structured. A 
true CBTE program would permit recycling as re- 
quired, until the candidate attained all competencies at 
specified levels. Practically speaking, those students 
who fail to complete all competencies receive C- or 
iQVvex grades. At present, a 2.00 (C) average is required 
to certify and remain in a major. The departments are 
attempting to raise this standard to 2.25 but will need 
to process that change through university channels. 
At any rate, it is still possible for a student, to reach the 
student -teaching stage without having achieved cer- 
tain competencies. The education requirements for 
student teaching are less w.ell defined than are our 
own, and occasionally we must remind that depart- 
ment that certain students are not yet eligible for the 
practical experience. 

4. Legal implications can be a problem . Many of the 
pre-certification competencies are in that all- 
important and ill-defined affective domain. The Ad- 
missions Office has advised that there could be diffi- 
culty denying certification to students who have an 
adequate CPA. Storage of competency information 



'^could be ¥^"rdbTerfiL^TIT^ 

quire access to such records to grant a candidate con- 
tinuing certification. There may be problems in this 
area that we have not even foreseen. For example, we 
do not know if we could deny certification or gradua- 
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tion to students who cannot spell or construct gram- 
matically correct sentences. • 

5. Alternate learning experiences must be arranged 
forstudents, according toCBTE practice. Only a few of 
our courses presently contain such options. Although 
of benefit to the student, and ultimately to the pupils 
in the common schools, these extra assignments are a 
terrific overload for instructors who have excessive 
schedules in comparison with sister institutions. 

6. Not all instructors in the departments are aware 
. of taxonpmies,'hierarchies, and task analysis. Further, 

not all believe that CBTE is the route for teacher prepa- 
ration. Some even feel that current state regulations 
are an infringeroent upon academic freedom. These 
attitudes appear to bey dissipating, however, and at the 
meeting of the two faculties, during which the com- 
bined curriculum was accepted, most faculty members 
felt that their courses could be constructed within the 
framework offered by P2. One major problem with 
curricular change in any institution, however, must be 
education of the faculty, and time-consuming-consen- 
sus sessions. Since this paper was prepared, two in- 
service meetings for all PEP 100-activity and PEP 300- 
analysis course instructor3 were most beneficial. They 
precipitated exchange of cognitive strategies and pro- 
moted positive feelings about curriculum and fellow 
instructors. 

7. At WSU there is no provision for departments to 
supervise their own student teachers. Program units 
will need to be established at all Teaching Centers for 
quality control of final performance evaiuations. 

8. Evaluation remains an unsolved problem. To " 
date, ma)iimum effort has gone to construction of a 
program. The next step is to develop more firm evalua- 
tion procedures for the total curriculum. 

9. All. participants must corjitinue to develop trust, 
as the feeling of autonomy can be threatened, and the 
sharing of authority can become paramount. 



Relationship to Other Fields 

The Departments of Physical Education forMen and 
for Women, The Department of Continuing Educa- 
tion, The Department of Industrial Education, and the 
Department of Education constitute the College of 
Education. There is aa All University Teacher Council 
on Education, composed of representatives of each 
discipline which offers teaching majors or minors. 
This council serves in advisory capacity regarding is- 
sues in teacher preparation. No other departments 
represented appear.to be concerned with CBTE at this 
time. 

Within the College there is overlap and some sense 
-o£„territor ia 1-im pe ra ti ve ; For-excirnpl cpEdiira ttoTT 



quires all teacher preparation students to take a course 
in tests and measurements. Our departments also re- 
quire the evaluation in physical education course. We 
have never resolved this duplication of work. 



At the undergraduate level, the departments offer 
the B.S. degree in physical education and the B.A. 
degree in recreation. We also grant teaching minors in 
coaching and health education and options in aqua- 
tics, dance, and athletic training. A few courses are 
shared across majors and options. One health course 
is required of all teaching majors. Generally, there is a 
* spirit of cooperation and common purpose between 
the two departments and among the departmental 
programs. Also, other program units, e.g., recreation, 
are using competency reporting forms for common 
courses and are adopting the advising procedures 
which were developed for CBTE in a nianner that 
would parallel the competency-based notion. 

Oneaspectofthe physical education curriculum has 
not been mentioned in this paper, the work of the 
Non-Teaching Committee (NT). This paper is con- 
cerned with the competency-based program in teacher 
preparation (CBTE)! The NT committee, operating in a 
parallel time frame with P2, has planned for cur- 
riculum leading to careers not educationally-oriented 
but consistent with a B.S. in physical education. A 
report of that work and the planned outcomes would 
require another paper, and the direction is not dissimi- 
lar from other options offered atthis conference. The 
• process of developingsuch curricula has been similar 
to. the work of P2 and is best (^escribed through the 
verb forms: caring; studying; sharing; convincing. • 

The reader may, at this point, assume that the CBTE 
curriculum is founded solely upon experiences in 
physical education, and education. This degree, as 
with all others in the University, contains a. 28-hour 
general university requirement (GUR), designed to 
help the student attain a significant general education. 
Many of these courses complement both the CBTE 
program and the "drawing board" NT options, Exam- 
ples of GUR courses would be those in psychology, • 
physiology, sociology, and communications. It is an- ' 
ticipated.that the NT options would draw heavily from 
such courses at, both lower- and upper-division (spe- 
cialized) levels. 



Evaluation 

Original validation of the roles and competencies 
came from statements of the teachers in our collabora- 
tive unit about what they actually did in their jobs. 
Therefore, the program itself has face validity. The 
roles of teachers may have changed in the interim, and 
the competencies themselves should be evaluated a nd 
weighted for importance. The recent OSPI site team 
found the program to be in compliance with the 1978 
Standards. Included in this _site visit were interviews 
witH^tLiclents and graduates, review of program com- 
ponents, review of competency statements, review of 
the new curriculum and procedures leading to the 
change, etc. At the same time> an NCATE team found 
the physical education programs to be "exemplary". 
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One portion of the old curriculum which served an 
evaluative purpose was the PEP 496 Senior Seminar in 
which students assessed their preparation and the 
student teaching-experience. Job placement indirectly 
supports the excellence of the program because feed- 
back from employers is positive. At present, our stu- 
dent evaluations can tell us whether the initial candi- 
dates have attained the competencies; we nged .to 
evaluate the relevance of the competencies. Since this 
paper was prepared, evaluation of the new PEP 100 
and 300 courses has been obtained from students and 
instructors. The latter have attempted to evaluate the 
roles of these courses within the scope of the cur- 
riculum. It would be fair to say that the stated out- 
comes are being achieved. Whether.these are the best 
outcomes is not known. 

Implications 

Some educators have looked to CBTE to solve the 
problems and resolve the criticisms of teacher educa- 
tion. Obviously, they delude themselves. 

CBTE will not in and of itself guarankc change or im- 
provement in teacher education programs nor practitioners. , 
The quality and relevance of the program and it^^ 
product will continue to be a function of the persons 
and resources involved, the way in which the pro- ^ 
gram is implemented, the process by which out- 
cornes (including competencies) are identified, and 
the validity of the program in preparing persons for 
the respective role. 

CBTE loill not necessarily alter the deductive, a priori, 
and often- unilateral process by iohich preparation programs 
arc determined. . - ' ' * 

A single individual or group representing a single 
agency can identify in armchair fashion the inputs, 
learning experiences^ and outputs of a CBTE pro- 
gram. Participatory decision-making, representa- 
tive input, and inductive processing are neither en- 
sured nor needed to design and implement CBTE 
programs. (Washington state has believed that 
without such input and decision-making, com- 
^ petencies tend to be less relevant, less role-related, 
and less valid.) 

CBTE need mH be individualized nor personalized. 

}n fact, CBTE could result in more rigid and uniform 
programs than those that currently exist. CBTE can 
be as behavioristic and mechanistic or as humanistic 
and existential as those responsible, for its design 
make it. Not only could CBTE be designed to mold 
standard products, but it could also ensure that only 
persons fitting a pre-conceived pattern be admitted 
~ to the-' -productJon" process^ - 

CBTE loill not cause educators to explore teachingi 
learning Q$ ct si/ntliesizing rather ^ than tm analytic process. 
We have spent great quantities of time and money 
analyzing the teacher and the instructiondl process, 
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breaking each into it^ most minute parts. Unfortu- 
nately, analysis has not helped us synthesize the 
"teacher" nor the "teachering" act. Because CBTE 
emphasizes systematic and logical analysis and ex- 
plicitness, it could actually lead to greater emphasis 
on the analytic. . 

Finally, CBTE luill not result in the "perfect" teacher 
educution progratn. 

CBTE should, however, provide a better, more ob- 
jective basis for us to evaluate the program being 
offered, identify weaknesses, and make changes. 
As indicated early in this paper, the quest is not 
complete for such a "perfect" program and probably 
never shoiild be. Change is essential in a dynamic 
organism. Teacher education . (whether 
competency-based or not) must be dynamic if it is to 
be reality-oriented, responsive, and relevant. 

The effect of the CBTE standards in any state, in- 
cluding Washington, will depend on those who design 
and implement the programs. An example of ifn- 
plementatiomjias been discussed in the preceding sec- 
tions of this presentation. The program described has 
been approved by the State Board of Educatit)n for 
preparation of physical educators. It was developed 
with involvement from the state professional associa- 
tion, local school districts, a teacher's association, and 
Washington State University. During a recent state 
review of the program, the visiting team suggested 
that the program could be a model for other depart- 
ments as well as other institutions. 

The factors, conditions, and assumptions extant in 
Washington state during the past ten years have made 
competency-based program standards and certifica- 
tion requirements viable for us. They may not/would 
not/should not work in other states. 
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Appendix A 

Program Elements Required by the 
State Board of Education 

1. A "degree" component. A degree and/or certain 
number of hours of training is set forth as a re- 

^quirement for each^type and level of certification. 
(In Washington state, all teachers are required to 
complete two levels of certification. The "initial" 
certificate is granted on completion of the pre- 
service program; the "continuing" certificate, 

• which must be obtained within seven years after 
the initial certificate, is issued on verification of 
competencies in the generic areas required at the 
continuing level, completion of three years of expe- 
rience, and completion of 45 quarter hours of 

~ • course work beyond the baccalaureate degree.) 
This component addresses the teacher's need for a 
sound general education and depth in a discipline. 

2. An "experience" component. The individual must 
complete specified field experiences during the 
training program; these include observation, 

• micro-teaching, tutoring, student teaching, intern- 
ships, and/or other practica as required. Field expe- 
riences provide the laboratory for one's developing 
competencies as well as a clinic for demonstrating 
arid testing oneself injthe role of teacher and one's 
ability to apply competencies in real settings^ 

3. A "competency" component. Three categories of 
competencies are set forth in the standards. A set of 
generic competency areas is delineated in-.which all 
programs must addressrthe development and as- 
sessment of knowledges, skills, and theoretical un- 
derstanding relevant to those generic competency 
areas. A second constellation of competencies is 
subject matter-specific. These are to be delineated 
by the appropriate specialized professional associa- 
tion in collaboration > with experts from college/ 
university faculties, the school districts, and other 
relevant groups. Finally, the consortijum responsi- 
ble for program design may supplerr^lent-this com- 
ponent with additional or unique competencies it 
deems important to the role as defined. \ 

\ ' 
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Appendix C ' ■ . ^ 

PEP 100 Level Class 
Competencies 

Cognitive Domaip 

Students will: 

1. Be able to define terrr\§ related to the subject area. 

2. Understand and apply safety measures and princi- 
; pies appropriate to the activity. 

3. Know, understand, and apply rules and etiquette 
• appropriate to the activity. 

4. Know, understand, and apply sound principles of 
conditioning appropriate to the activity. 

5. Know, understand, and apply sound mechanical 
principles appropriate to the activity, 

6. Know,. understand, and be able to apply correct 
procedures for setting up, adjusting, and maintain- 
ing equipment required by the activity. 

Affective Domain 

Students will: 

1. Actively participate in class. 

2. Accept, at least while participating, the persons, 
rules, situations, events, etc. which occur during 
participation. 

3. Ask others for additional aid or information. 

4. Accept, consciously or unconsciously, the role (or 
part) which is appropriate to the activity setting. 

5. Accept that there are values inherent in the activity. 
6! Show sensitivity toward 

a. own responsibilities in carrying out the activity, 
\ b. helping others analyze their performance. 
7\ Attempt 1o identify their own ideas, feelings, or 
information concerning the activity. 

Psychomotor Domain 

For the lOOrlevel skills courses, students will: 

1. imitate prescribed movement in a very basic man- 
ner, but th^\performance may be low (perceiving). 

2. Execute the grpss movement pattern which can be 
repeated with sbjme accuracy (patterning). 
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3. Utilize a movement pattern in a drill or practice 
stituation (adapting). 

4. Not be required (but desired) to pass course; exe- 
cute a movement pattern with finesse and with 
good form. There should be evidnece of mastery of 
a move/nent pattern, a quality performance (refin- 
ing). 

PEP 300 Level Classes 
Competencies 

Cognitive Domain 

Students should enter with appropriate competencies 
from PEP 100-level co^urses. Students will: 

1. Know, understand, and apply game strategy ap- 
propriate to the activity. 

2. Be able to analyze an activity or component of that 
activity into sub-units. 

3. Be able to make an adjustment within an activity so 
each student can participate to his/her level of abil- 
ity. 

4. Formulate a logical teaching progression for the 
sub-units of that activity. 

5. Be able to critique a performance of the activity. 

6. Formulate a plan for the improvement of perfor- 
mance as in #5 above. . * 



7. Be able to effectively communicate principles, 
knowledges, analyses, syntheses, strategies, and 
critiques to others, e.g., teacher, peers. 

Affective Domain 

Students should enter with appropriate competencies 
from PEP 100-level courses. Students will:- 

1. Utilize self-analysis as a performance tool. 

2. Attempt to [identify their own ideas, feelings, or 
information concerning the activity. 

3. Accept the existence of a variety of 

a. philosophical approaches to the activity, 

b. mechanical approaches to the activity. ^ 

4. Exhibit their values through their selection of (for 
example) texts and materials, methods, emphases, 
etc. 

Psychomotor Domain 

Students should enter with appropriate competencies 
from PEP 100-level courses. Students will: 
Invent or construct unique or novel options" in motor 
performance. These may be different ways of perform- 
ing the same skill, extemporaneous performances or 
combining of learned movements into unique motor 
designs new to tjie performer (varying, improvising, 
composing; the creative processes). 
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Introduction ] 



We be^^'^.k work on this prpject with the .proposition 
that there must be many different ways to help physi- 
cal education teachers learn to teach. That observation 
is more, than a platitude about possible alternatives 
and the powers of a pluralistic system. The proposi- 
tion is a fact of immense significance because it permits 
the exercise of special and compelling visions, the 
utilization of unique constellations of resources, and0 
the development of educative processes which yield 
special strengths in their teacher products. 

We also held, however, that certain problerhatic fac- 
tors exist which are generic to all teacher education 
programs. These factors may be prioritized differ- 
ently, and certainly maybe confronted through widely 
different program provisions, but in the end most of 
them must be accommodated in any system which is 
to effectively work in the context of higher education. 

Teacher-preparation programs in physical education 
generally have been a low impact enterprise. What 
pre-service students learn while passing through 
them makes little evident difference in their daily be- 
havior once employed as teachers. Other powerful 
mechanisms not associated with formal preparation 
shape and maintain what physical education teachers 
actually do. 



Note: Wc wish tu express our special appreciation to Dolly Lambdin of 
St. AndreWvS School and the University of Texas at, Austin for her 
invaluable assistance in reviewing earlier drafts of this study paper. 
Her dual role as an active practitioner and_WQikiiigJ.tachejLciiucaLQiL_ 
once again has proven to be a .special strength. Where readers sense an 
optimism about wh^t can be accomplished within the hard constraints 
of the real world, they have pei-ccived her influence. We also wish to 
thank Kathleen Higgins, now a Graduate Fellow at Yale University, 
for the application of her expert editorial skills and unending patience 
in translating our ideas into a readable document. 



This arrangement, though certainly wasteful and 
probably dysfunctional, is not especially surprising. 
Programs fox the. preparation of physical education 
^teachers are not designed with particular reference 
either to the nature of pre-service students or to the 
specifications of the vocational* role which awaits 
them. Instead, preparation programs always have 
been more responsive to the interests and abilities of 
teacher educators and to the demands of the institu- 
tions in which they serve! 

The perennial search for approval by academic col- 
leagues, the pursuit of rewards in the university com- 
munity, the insistent urge to conform to already estab- 
lished traditions, the enticements of new fashions in 
the training of classroom teachers, the attractive fan- 
tasy of an idealized physical education conducted in 
the best of all possible gymnasia, a jaundiced and 
unreasonable pessimism about what can be accom- 
plished to improve practice and program in the 
schools, a romantic vision of preparation model's 
based upon elegant exercises in abstract logic, and 
even the personal convenience of faculty members — 
all have shaped what is now done in the name of 
pre-service teacher education. What real teachers ac- 
tually do and believe in their roles, what pre-service 
students actually learn to do and believe iq their roles, 
and what one set of role dimensions has to do with 
others, are questions- which rarely intrude into the 
process of designing, operating, and evaluating prep- 
aration programs. 

Fifty years ago, sociologist Willard Waller watched 
young teachers entering their school careers and 

u nd~t h a t^-landm a rk-in -one ssi m i la tio n i n to the 
profession is reached when it is decided that only 
teacherS'are irhportant". Socialization into the role of 
teacher educator may involve a similar lesson, for 
preparation programs often reflect greater concern for 
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the designers and operators than the raw material and 
products. To permit the nature of pre-sjervice students 
and the real nature of teaching to become fundamental 
arbiters for decisions about pre-service education 
would violate our sense of priorities in professorial 
life. It also would change beyond any recognition the 
way physical educators are prepared, ^ 

The substa^nce of this paper, then, reflects our dual 
concern for making undergraduate majors and public 
school teaching the facts of first importance in pro- 
gram design, and for confronting some of the most 
troublesome problems which have bedeviled the pro- 
cess of preparing teachers. The first step was to iden- 
tify the primary factors which all teacher education 
designs (i n eluding -o'ur own idealized model) have to 
recognize. Then, given personal priorities as physical 
educators and collective experiences in the operation 
of teacher ed ucation programs, a model wa^ designed 
which represents jan alternative to the , typical apj- 
proach to preparing teachei-s. The product, a sub- 
ject-matter-centered preparation^program, is faithful 
both to what we regard as the proper co*n tent of physi- 
cal education and a great deal that we know to be true 
about learning, teaching, and schools. Most impor- 
tant, however, because it deals directly with the dual 
realities of* pre-service students and public school 
teaching, the program is designed to provide more 
powerful forces in shaping the behavior ancj commit- 
ments of graduates. 

Our sense of the constraints in higher ed ucation and 
our personal histories as thoroughly socializeqj teacher 
educators have served, no doubt, to deflect us from 
holding perfectly true to all of our intentions, feven in 
this idealized model of preparation. We hope, how- 
ever, that more daring and creative colleagues will find 
it possible to push beyond this^first step. 

The material to follow is divided into four sections: 

1. A list of factors which constitute problemdtic ele- 
ments within all}/ teacher preparation program, ir- 



respective of its resources. We have included this 
material because all mo'dels, including the four pre- 
sented at this conference, must confront these im- 
placable demons or exist only as playful abstrac- 



tions. 



2. A brief list o/~assumptions about teaching teachers 
which we elected to hold in developing our propo- 
sal. This material is included because it gives^some^ 

. insight into the problems which received our 
closest attention, 

3. A presenfetion of the subject-matter-centered pro- 
gram, with brief explanations, 

4. A short closing discussion designed to draw the 
attention of the reader to particular aspects of the 
proposal, and to anticipate some of the questions 
which will be raised about its operation. 



.The Problem Chart ^ 

The chart which follows is not intended as a list of all 
factors to be considered in the design of a preparation 
program. This is a list of problematic factors whjch in 
our experience have been the least adequately re- 
solved in most existing programs. In short, these are 
the endemic difficulties of producing good physical 
education teachers. If the reader finds the table in- 
complete, suggestions are welcomed foritsexpansion. 

Because of the nature of the material and format 
used for presentation, most readers will not wish ):o 
read through the chart from beginning to end. Tnstead, 
we suggest that you read the Index of Problems 
provided below and then browse through the chart to 
obtai^i a general sense of the content. Subsec^uently, 
the chart can be used as a reference tool in considering 
particular program elements. 
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Ideal Condition 



Problem Chart for Professional Preparatioh Programs 
Sample Deviation from Id^al 



Basic Problems in Program Design 

1. Definition of Subject Matter 
\ Faculty members agree on a broad 
definition of the subject matter 
t^heir graduates will teach. Expecta- 
tions for what pre-service students 
must master themselves and learn 
how to teach to others are reason- 
ably consistent throughout the 
, program. vi> 



Colisequences of Deviation 



Faculty do not have a working consen- 
sus on what constitutesJthe subject 
matter of physical ed^^i^ation. Dis- 
agreement is so fundamental that stu- 
dents can not regard different visions 
simply as possible alternatives. Sharp 
differences in priorities and content in- 
cluded or excluded are reflected in in- 
consistent and conflicting program ma- 
terial. 



Discrepant visions of the basic subject 
matter of physical education produce 
unclear or inconsistent expectations for 
student behavjor, particularly in prac- 
ticum expJeriences. The consequence is 
confusion and loss of/f)rogram impact. 



" irOefin ition .of Goocl ' i eachlJig 

Good teaching is defined in ex-' 
plicit, unambiguous terms. The 
definition is available to all, subject 

> to,^p£riD.dicj:e-vievv_and_useLd^S-.a„ 

reference point for all decisions 
about the program. 



3. UschfKtiowledge in Design 
Design and procedures for opera-, 
tion and evaluatioivof the program \ 
reflect'what has been learned from 
research oi] teaching, teachers, and 
teacher education. Specific effort is 
made to acquire and apply knowl- 
edge iri- developing program com- 
ponent^. 

4. False Constraints 

In designing and implementing the 
program, faculty remain open to 
alternative means of accomplish- 
ing program goals and d o not re ject 
promising strategies_.without a 
trial. Judgment is suspended until 
alternatives have been attempted 
and assessed in practice. 

5. Integration of Theory afici Practice 
Pre-service students acquire 

" knowledge about physical activity 
and play, learn how to perform 
play activities, and learn how to 
teach physical activity and play in 
ways which demonstrate and il- 
luminate the relationships be- 
tween those three domains. 



"No seriousattempt is made to establish 
a definition of good teaching to which 
^ all faculty can subscribe. Statements 
about teaching used in the program are 
unclean ambiguous, unrealistic, and 
highly generalized. No single set of 
qualitative/quantitative criteria is 
.shared widely enough to be used in 
determining program content or 
evaluating student progress. 



nfn di vi ci u a 1 f a'c'u 1 ty"w o r k toward "d i s - 
crepant visions of effective teaching. 
This produces confusion and loss of 
program impact. Some aspects of 

Jeacfung_rexei 

Because faculty do not agree in evaluat- 
ing student achievement of pedagogi- 
cal skill, ' students receive conflicting 
and ultimately destructive messages 
about their progress. 



The literature on teacher education is Practices known to be ineffective are 



ignored. Only tradition, personal incli- . 
nation, trial and error, and abstract 
logic serve as resources in deciding 
how to prepare teachers. 



Subject matter, program arrange- 
ments, training strategies, and operat- 
ing procedures,are discarded from con- 
sideration because "everyone knows" 
they would not work. 



Students encounter academic subject 
matter, development of personal play 
skills, and development, of teaching 
skill in entirely separate experiences. 
There is little or no opportunity to inte- 
grate knowledge, skill, and pedagogy. 
Faculty in one area may be ignorant or 
disdainful of content in other areas. 



perpetuated. Procedures with a high 
probability oP success are not utilized. 
•Usefuralternatives are not available for 
consideration. 



Alternatives for meeting program 
needs are severely limited (largely to 
traditional strategies), and inferior so-, 
lutions are accepted as necessary. 



Students are left with the unreasonable 
task of devising their own applications 
of knowledge to performance problems 
. and the process of teaching. Because 
students do not perceive how what 
they learn can fit together to aid under- 
standing and suggest solutions to prob- 
lems, decisions about professional 
practice are based on inferior sources. 
Graduates may decide that knowledge 
has little to do with practice. Physical 
education loses resp^ect in the educa- 
tional community as a field without a 
knowledge base to guide action. 
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Condition 



Sample Deviation from Ideal 



Consequences of Deviation 



' 6. Program Sequence 

The order in which students en- 
• counter courses and practicums is 
the result of decisions about which 
skills and knowledge constitute 
entry requirements, for a sub- 
sequent program component. 

7. Specialized Prepardtiott 

Graduates who . are to be desig- 
nated as specialists and certified to 
serv^e particular client populations 
are provided ^ with specialized 
streams of study and field experis 
enca 



Problems in Entry, Progress, and Exit 



The program specifies particular, 
points at which students nnay enter 
and provides treatment which is 
appropriate to the needs of stu- 
dents entering at each point. 



9. Progress and Completion 

Students who enroll in courses 
which demand particular entry 
^ / skills have actually mastered those 
skills. Minimum expectations for 
achievement in all courses are 
made explicit and consistently en- 
forced. Students who graduate can 
' demonstrate mastery of all essen- 
tial technical skills at a safe, 
minimum level of competence. 



10. Selective Retention 

Students are encouraged and as- 
sisted in self-selection into or out of 
the program. When required, fac- 
ulty take direct responsibility for 
. retaining only those students wKo 
are suitable candidates for profes- 
sional careers. 



Either chance or convenierTce deter- 
mines the* order of many .program ex- 
periences. Concepts which make'' sense 
orily after a practicum, are provided be- 
>^fore. Skills needed to fully profit from a 
field practicum are delivered after its 
cof^pletion.: 

Graduates who will be designated as 
competent to work at a particular level 
of school or to serve particular clients 
.are offered only a thin scattering of 
courses and subsequently may obtain 
certification without substantial field 
practice in the specified area. 



Stuck?nts^ift,^int^the^program at any 
point and are permitted to omit impor- 
tant program experiences or are re- 
quired to repeat work accomplished 
prior to entry. 



Faculty have not identified the 
minimum level of learning required for 

^^safe practice and do not immediately 
and unambiguously identify students 
who fail to reach thatJevel. Students 
continue to move through the program 
as long as they accumulate the required 
credits, spend the required number of 
semesters and maintain the minimum 
grade index. Long sequences of inferior 
or incomplete learning .iead just as 

' surely to graduation .as superior 
achievement. Nothing in either the 
program's formal record or the process 
of certification can discriminate be- 
tween the superior teaching prospect 
and the program survivor. 

Students are not confronted by signifi- 
cant realities about teadjiing until late in 
their program of studies when large in- 
vestments of time and money entrap 
them into continuing despite negative 
experience. Feedback from faculty con- 
cerning performance is minimal, dif- 
fuse, or evasive. The program provides 
no mechanism through which faculty 
can exercise their responsibility for 
screening out unsuitable candidates for 
graduation and certification. 



Students are ill-equipped to learn effi- 
ciently. The perpetual complaint ''If I 
had only known . . .!" or "What is the 
use of that?" reflects the loss of pro- 
gram impact consequent to poor prog- 
ression. 



When graduates without adequate 
training are passed off as prepared to 
render professional service, ever)'one 
suffers. Employers are misled, clients 
are deprived and endangered, the 
graduate has been cheated and,-t^tti- 
mately, the program has been de- 
valued. 



Students forced to waste time in repeti- 
tion lose motivation and respect for the 
program. Students who appear in 
courses or practicums -vvithout entry 
skills disrupt the training process and 
waste faculty time. Sludents who skip 
program experiences may be in- 
adequately prepared. 

Students regarded as inadequate by 
the entire faculty nonetheless become 
eligible for costly and sensitive field ex- 
periences simply because they have 
been passed with marginal grades. 
Such students may even graduate be- 
cause there is no serious review of 
overall competence. The use of credits 
rather than competence as the currency 
of program operation makes rational 
placement impossible. 



Students graduate and seek jobs al- 
ready knowing that they will not find a 
satisfying career. Students graduate 
and obtain positions even though the 
entire faculty rnay regard them a^s in- 
competent or even dangerous to their 
clients. ^. . \ 
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Ideal Condition 



Sample Deviation from Ideal 



Consequences of Deviation 



11. Interrupted Preparation 
Students who jrfust interrupt their 
studies ara/?assisted in^ making 
plans for orderly?departure and re- 
turri with a minimtim of disruption 
in professional growth and prog- 
ress toward graduation. 

12. Placement 

Students who show special prom- 
ise for advanced study are guided 
into appropriate opportunities. 
Faculty members act vigorously 
and in concert to influence the 
placement of promising graduated 
in positions which control the qual- 
ity or availability of field experi- 
ences utilized by the program. 



13. . Fofloivrup and Support of Graduates 
Contact is retained with all 
graduates and those entering 
careers in education are followed 
with special care. Whenever possi- 
ble, faculty visit graduates and 
provisions are rnade to offer them 
special support services when 
needed. 



Despite the fact that a substantial and 
growing number of students leave all . 
preparation programs, they are re- 
garded as aberrant. No plans are rnade 
to ease the process 'of re-entry. Per- 
sonal development -is needlessly 
penalized by absence. 

Graduates with limited or inferior po- 
tential compete for positions \n local 
programs on equal terms with 
graduates of exceptional potential. 
Local programs persist in hiring physi- 
cal education personnel primarily in 
terms of coaching ability. Graduates do 
not continue ^lieir development as 
teachers because they are not directed 
to and sponsored for programs which 
provide excellence in appropriate 
forms of graduate study. 

Nobody knows how many graduates 
sought or obtained jobs in education. 
There is no way to contact recent 
graduates; many just disappear. No ef- 
fort is expended to make graduates feel 
tKat they are important to the program 
'and worthy of special treatment^and 
support. 



Students who interrupt their studies 
make poor decisions about departure 
and re-entry with consequent frustra- 
tion and waste of program resources. 



The best products of the program fail,to 
achieve their full potential. Local 
schools are staffed with personnel 
who, because they possess inferior 
teaching skills and little or no potential 
for the supervisory role, have only lim- 
ited or no utility to the program. Local 
programs of indifferent quality fail to 
gain and hold public favor — creating a 
negative climate for operation of the 
preparation program. 



Opportunities to assist the further pro- 
fessional development of graduates are 
missed. Potentially important re- 
sources are lost to the program through 
neglect. Vital feedback about product 
performance is ignored. The program 
flies blind without information on job 
placement and market conditions. 



Problems in Program Operation and Development 



14. Program Monitoring and Evaluation, 
The faculty has reached a working 
consensus on what constitutes 
successful operation of the pro- 

^ gram. Process and product indices 
of program health have been iden- 
tified. Individuals or committees 
responsible for overall program 
operation have regular access to 
' .feedback about execution of pro- 
gram activities. Efficient proce- 
dures collect concise information at 
regular intervals from each course 
and practicum. Feedback includes 
information about which program' 
objectives have and have not been 
achieved, what problems have 
been encountered and what 
changes have been made or rec- 
ommended. Periodic evaluation of 
this information provides the basis 
for program revision. 

15. ResourceiCommitmcni Balance 

' Periodic evaluation and monitor- 
ing make it possible to maintain the 
three factors of available resources, 
number of students enrolled, and 
program commitments in a rea- 
sonable balance. 



No single person or group really knows „ 
what is going on in the program. In- 
formation can be obtained only by spe- 
cial effort, usually in a crisis situation 
such as program review or accredita- 
tion. Courses change, *whole compo- 
nents fail to achieve their intended ob- 
jective, important changes are recom- 
mended, but no procedure exists to in- 
sure that someone sees the whole pic- 
ture. Because there is no agreement on 
how to judge the adequacy of program 
operation, no one has more than an 
impressionistic notion of the program's 
quality. 



The program operates in a perpetual 
state of tension as too many students 
are admitted, or available resources de- 
cline, or the faculty initiates training 
experiences whi(^h absorb more re- 
sources. 



The sense of faculty control declines as 
each person becomes less sure of what 
is happening outside his or her own 
area. The absence of qualitative feed- 
back deprives the faculty of both moti- 
vation \and the substantive basis for 
progranrn.^development. Overall pro- 
gram quality is not sustained or im- 
proved, and may decline. It is impossi- 
ble to provide convincing evidence of 
program success even when it is 
achieved. 



Faculty are overextended and become 
fatigued, less effective, or embittered. 
Students receive inferior opportunities 
to learn because of program restric- 
tions. Necessary economies make de- 
velopment of new training procedures 
impossible. 
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Ideal Condition 



Sample Deviation from Ideal 



Consequences of Deviation 



16. Flexibility Vs, Orthodoxy 

Faculty are sensitive to changes in 
the needs or characteristics of their 
pre-servic.e clients, in what is 
known about teaching or teacher 
education, and ih market demand 
for graduates. Prompt change is 
made in the program when hew 
needs or opportunities occur. In- 
timate contact with schools permits 
some prediction and anticipation 
of changing demands. 



Faculty members ignore social cha'nges 
which call for program adjustment. 
Change is^threatening to faculty secu- 
rity. The established way of doing 
things is cherished and protected even 
when dysfunctional. Faculty are 
caught off guard by the changes in their 
own students which easily could have 
been noted in the schools a generation 
earlier. 



Discontinuities develop between the 
world as it is and the world as it is 
pretended by faculty., Opportunities to 
serve new needs or attract new re- 
sources are missed. Students experi- 
ence disassociation from the world of 
real professional practice. 



Problems Involving Faculty 

17. Faculty Cunsetisus and Commitments 
Faculty have arrived at a working 
consensus about the core of essen- 
tial program goals. Even though 
they may take vigorous exception 
to particular points/individual fac- 
ulty members are committed to 

. supporting all program actions de- 
signed to achieve jointly agreed 
upon golals. 

18. ^ Models of Professional Behavior 

Teacher educators exemplify what 
they explicate. Students see in ac- 
tion the values espoused in the 
program. There is high congruence 
between program means and its 
ends. 

19. Realistic Optimism 

Faculty have an optimistic view of 
whata strong teacher can do to im- 
prove school practice and pro- 
gram. Tempered by an intimate 
and_ current knowledge of school 
conditions, this optimism helps 
graduates feel responsible for ac- 
complishing realistic reforms. 



Faculty do not share a common set of 
program objectives and no effort is 
made to negotiate a compromise which 
permits consensus and group com- 
mitment. The "voting majority" simply 
exerts its will without effort, to per- 
suade or accommodate members who 
hold other positions. Actions are taken 
which individuals can't support. 



Humanistic goals and methods are 
idealized in faculty rhetoric while pre- 
service students a,re subject to rigid, in- 
sensitive, and depersonalized ele- 
ments in the program* 



Faculty take a position of tolal pes- 
simism about- the possibility o^ indi- 
vidual teacher action to stimulate' 
change. The world of work is portrayed 
as an alien environment with im- 
penetrable resistance to reform. Alter- 
nately, faculty may inspire students 
with reformist zeal without providing a 
clear^sense of the limits of individual 
efforts, or accurate information about 
the barriers to change in educational 
institutions. 



Some faculty members feel alienated 
from the program and their colleagues. 
Divisive behaviors emerge and mem- 
bers of the minority fail to support or 
even may actively undermine efforts 
they do not approve. 



Pre-service students learn that action 
and ideals have no necessary relation- 
ship in education." In turn, what they 
do to their students will not be an- 
chored in an explicit and examinable 
system of belief. Self- improvement is 
impossible under these conditions. 

Students are alienated from the world 
of which they, must become a part. 
They are encouraged to- accept what 
they find in practice and program be- 
cause they have not been encouraged 
to believe that change is possible. Al- 
ternately, they attempt naive and ill- 
considered reform and when rebuffed 
by school realities become confused 
and' discouraged. Ultimately, such 
naive graduates become cynical expo- 
nents of the status quo who regard 
their preparation experiences gs having 
been an irrelevant exercise in wishful 
thinking. 



20. Faculty Development' 

Provisions are made to assist fac- 
• ulty in developing /new competen- 
cies needed when the program is 
expanded or revised. Faculty ac- 
cept the necessity for performing 
different tasks as the program 
evolves. The uge of outside re- 
sources and ex||)ert assistance in 
upgrading faculty skills is a routine 
and accepted procedure. 



Faculty members expect to continue in 
exactly the same role they assumed 
when hired. No effort is made to assist ' 
faculty confronted with the need to re- 
tool for new assignments. Even the in- 
timation that faculty members might 
profit from expert assistance in upgrad- 
ing some of their teaching or research 
skills is resented and rejected. Faculty 
development is a stopgap measure 
taken only -after problems have dis- 
abled the program. 



Program development is restricted by 
rigid defin ition of faculty roles. Faculty 
lack the time or resources needed to 
master new knowledge or skills, but , 
nevertheless are pressured into ser- 
vice. Faculty who-might provide 
superior service to the program fail to 
:!-) so because assistance is not 
provided in developing their abilities. 
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Ideal Condition 



Sample Deviation from Ideal 



Consequences of Deviation 



21. University Scholarship 

Where university status demands 
that the teacher educator perform 
scholarly functions in addition to 
teaching and professional service, 
the program accommodates and 
supports this activity. Special ef- 
for^t is expended in encouraging 
young faculty to establish career 
patterns of productive inquiry. 



Inquiry is considered to be a personal 
enterprise. unrelated to the interests of 
the program, colleagues, or students. 
Productive faculty are expected to carry 
a full load of professorial responsibility 
and pursue research interests on their 
own time and at their own expense. 
Young faculty facing tenure review are 
the most heavily burdened with teach- 
' ing and service expectations. 



Tenured faculty are unproductive be- 
cause intrinsic rewards are inadequate 
to motivate the extra required effort. 
Young faculty must rob their personal 
lives, neglect their teaching, advise-- 
ment, and professional service func- 
tions,, or simply move on when refused 
tenure. 



Problems Involving Pre-service Students 

21. Pre-socializatiofi Effects 

Faculty are aware that entering 
pre-service students already have 
fully formed value systems and 
deeply entrenched ideas about the 
nature of teaching, schools, stu- 
dents, and physical education. Stu- 
dents are assisted in becoming 
aware of this and helped to exam- 
' inethe consequences of what they , 
believe about physical education 
(see #32): 

23. Academic AbiUtxj 
The program makes realistic ac- 
commodations to the actual level of 
ability and achievement repre- 
sented in the population of pre- 
service students. Faculty are pre- 
pared to start "where they are". 
Students are assisted in remediat- 
ing- deficiencies in" subject matter 
and study skills. Students are 
helped to understand and accept 
the fact that both remediation and 

\ extension/repetition of learning 
experiences require longer time to 
reach completion. 

24. TeachingiCoaching Commitments 
Faculty members are fully aware 
that many pre-service students re- 
gard coaching as their primar}' vo- 
cational goal. Lack of commitment 
to teaching physical education is 
dealt with in open and positive 



■ ways. 



\ 



25. Socialization Effect of Student Culture 
Faculty carefully monitor , the 
group-determined perspectives 
held and transmitted by students 
within the program environment. 
Attitudes that are dysfunctional to 
program gobls are vigorously con- 
fronted. 



It is assumed that whatever students 
know or believe about physical educa- 
tion is learned in the program. Deep 
conflicts between program demands 
and the lessons of prior student experi-' 
ence are ignored or regarded as aber- 
rant. No effort is made to alter values or 
conceptions which will impede growth 
toward professional status. 



Faculty are ashamed or defensive about 
the comparative impoverishment of 
academic skills in many pre-service 
students. Adjustments in program 
schedule, teaching methods, and ex- 
pectations for achievement are not 
made, often out oi fear of 'Towering 
standards'*. Students are allowed to be- 
lieve that any extension of required 
program enrollment beyond normal 
time to completion is unfair and unrea- 
sonable. 



Faculty ignore the primary orientation 
of their students to the coaching role 
and pretend'that liearmng how to teach 
is everyone's primary interest. 



The powerful socialization influence of 
student culture teaches new students- 
what really matters in the program, 
how pre-service students should think 
about preparation and the careers be- 
yond graduation, and what kinds of 
behaviors are acceptable in the training 
context. Some of the perspectives fos- 
tered within student culture are in seri- 
ous conflict with central presumptions 
of the program. 



Students feel forced to give Hp service 
. to ideas and values which are belied by 
their own experience. Without resolu- 
tion, these conflicts remain to confuse 
students about fundamental issues 
even though they appear to make satis- 
factory progress, through the program. 



Learning is made inefficient by failure 
to make realistic accommodations to 
student ability. Failure to deal with re- 
mediable deficiencies leads to unneces- 
sary drop-outs. Students think poorly 
of themselves and faculty feel frus- 
trated and discouraged when students 
do not live up to expectations for 
academic achievement. 



Students are unresponsive to efforts to 
prepare them for teaching careers. Poor 
motivation leads to poor achievement 
and frustration for everyone. Faculty 
are seep as out of touch with the real 
interests and aspirations of their stu- 
dents. 



Students quickly acquire attitudes, 
values, and behaviors which are con- 
trary to their best interests and the 
goals of the program. Faculty igno- 
rance about this level of program func- 
tion fosters a sense of separation be- 
tween "us" and "them". . 
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26, Passivity vs. Responsibility 

Pre-service students take an active 
and responsible part in the conduct 
of their own education. They per- 
■ form specific functions in the oper- 
ation and d^!velopment of the pro- 
gram. Student responsibility 
' grows as they proceed through the 
program. Instructional, tutorial, 
and supervisory tasks are assigned 
as students become ready for these 
roles. Faculty are active in helping 
students make t.he transition from* 
the student role to the teaching 
role. 



Students are largely passive with re- / 
gard to the program and completely 
dependent on faculty for all significant 
decisipns concerning their preparation. 
Pre-service students learn that com- 
pliance is the appropriate behavior for a 
subordinate client. Faculty are unwil- 
ling to share significant responsibility 
for any aspect of program operation 
an4 remain threatened by student par- 
ticipation in evaluation of program / 
quality. ^ 



The program is deprived .of the valu- 
able contributions which could be 
made by pre-service students. Stu- 
dents are deprived of an opportunity to 
practice skills vital to their professional 
development. Rigid definition of sub- 
ordinate/superordinate roles within the 
program prevent the emergence of 
rich, intense, and significant relation- 
ships between faculty and students. 



27. Stages of Student Concern 

The fact that students enter the 
program with sharply different 
primary concerns is well under- 
stood by the faculty. Much pre- 
liminary effort is expended in iden- 
tifying and coping with these pri- 
mary student concerns. Program 
tasks are sequenced in terms of a 
developmental model of profes- 
sional growth. 

28. Love of Active Play 

All graduates place a high, positive 
^value on active play. The fact that 
they enjoy participation in sports, 
dance, and exercise will be evident 
to their students as a model of the 
' active lifestyle. 



29. Personal Fitness 

All graduates place a high, positi^^e 
value on personal fitness for an ac- 
tive lifestyle. Their attention to 
maintaining personal health and 
specific capacities needed for work 
and play will' serve as a model of 
commitment to and informed con- 
cern about personal fitness. 



The student's personal concerns are 
considered irrelevant to program func- 
tions. Training ta^ks often are out of 
phase with the student's level of pro- 
fessional development. What the pro- 
fessor thinks is of vital importance is 
not what concerns the student at that 
point in time. 



Some pre-service students do not like 
to play or engage in physical activity. 
Self-conscious about their bodies or 
their motorcompetence, anxious about 
competition, uneasy in ambiguous or 
uncertain situations, or threatened by 
the fantasy element in play, such stu- 
dents may acquire a high level of skill in 
both motor performance and pedag- 
ogy, but their fundamental distaste for 
exercise and play is evident. 

Some pre-service students have poor 
habits of personal health, inadequate 
physical capacity for skill acquisition in 
activity courses, or an evident attitude 
of unconcern for the physical image 
which they will project to their clients. 
Students may graduate still ignorant of ' 
.basic health principles, uninformed 
and uncritical as consumers of prod-^ 
ucts related to health and fitness; and 
uncommitted to a life-long regimen 
appropriate to their fitness needs. 



Because students are repeatedly re- 
quested to learn things which seem in- 
consequential when compared with 
their real concerns, motivation and 
consequent achievement are poor 



As teachers, these students will be un- 
able to model the active lifestyle which 
displays the personal joy and deep-re- 
wards of motor play. The negative in- 
fluence they exert on the lives of their 
students will be subtle and thus par- 
ticularly destructive. • ■ 



As teachers, these students will be un- 
able to model the advantages and re- 
wards of a personal fitness program. 
Such teachers are unlikely to convince 
others to believe that successful par- 
ticipation in a play activity is always 
possible at the price of the required fit- 
ness level. Such clients remain forever 
limited by a rigid definition of their ca- 
pacity. 



Problems Related to Program Content; 

30. Play Skills 

Graduates can play vyith reason- 
able competence and demonstrate 
the key elements of basic skills in a 
wide range of play activities. 



: Motor and Analytic Skills " 

Students acquire playing competence 
in only a few activities, or fail to master 
basic skills in the activities which they 
will teach. 



Unprepared to perform a reasonable 
range of^ teaching assignments, 
graduates have difficulty obtaining 
employment. As teachers these stu- 
dents provide inferior instruction and 
their clients fail to learn sufficient skill 
to enjoy the activity. 
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31. Perception' of Movement 

Students can see individual ele- 
ments of movement within com- 
plex performances. They know 
how to accurately observe and 
have had extensive practice in the 
skills of movement analysis (see 
#39). 



35. Designing Instruction ' 

The program provides opportunity 
to acquire theory and practical skill 
in the planning of units and les- 
sons, designing learning environ- 
ments, and selecting instructional 
-methods. ^ 



The program provides no attention to 
the task of developing skill in observing 
motor performance. Students obtain 
only vague or highly general impres- 
sions when they watch complex 
movement. They are unable to pick out 
specific eleipent« within a motor pat- 
tern. Their reports of movement are 
often inaccurate. 1 



The program provides only piecemeal 
exposure to the elements of instruc- 
tional design without integration or 
serious opportunity to practice thje 
skills involved. Students have no sense - 
of how educational intentions, cur- 
riculum content, teaching method, 
physical environment, and evaluation 
fit together. 



Students are unable to assist learners 
through the provision of accurate feed- 
back. Incorrect analysis impedes the 
process of correction and skill de- 
velopment. 



Lacking clear and specific information 
about what they believe, students are 
unable to examine their professional 
behaviors in terms of their intentions. 
Their work as teachers betrays confu- 
sion and inconsistency. 



Graduates perpetuate destructive prac- 
tices in physical education simply be- 
cause they have had no opportunity to 
develop a clear sen?e of personal values 
on these issues. 



Instruction .not based on clear and 
explicit objectives is often a randojn 
collection of activities which do not 
move the client toward desirable endsr 
Teachers without /explicit objectives 
may select activities simply to fill the 
available time. Because administrators 
perceive the lack of clear and believable 
educational intentions, physical educa- 
tion loses priority in planning and im- 
plementing school curriculum. 



As teachers, graduates must operate at 
half power because they are unable to 
organize and control the full range of 
factors needed to produce. a_ powerful 
instructional design. 



Problems Related to Program Content: 

32. Clarification of Values 

The program provides opportunity 
for students to identify and clarify 
their already'txisting values about 
critical elements in physical educa- 
- tion (for example, play, competi- 
tion, cooperation, freedom, com- 
pulsion) (see #22), 

33. 'Program Value Commitments 

The program faculty share strong 
commitment to particular value 
positions in physical education. 
The program is designed to influ- 
ence what students feel and believe 
about several rriatter? of vital im- 
portance to physical education (for 
example, racism, sexism, and 
elitism in the gymnasium). 

Problems Related to Program Content: 

34. Preparing Educational Objectives 
The program provides extensive 
opportunity for students to iden- 
tify, select, and articulate. educa- 
tional objectives. Students under- 
stand the importance of having 
clear objectives and can use them 
in a variety of formats as the basis 
for designing instruction. Faculty 
consistently use behavioral objec- 
tives as the basis for planning and 
evaluating courses and prac- 
ticums. 



Values, 

"Students are not aware of their values 
in areas central to the teaching role. The 
program does not provide the kind of 
sensitive, expert help needed to con- 
front personal attitudes and their con- 
sequences for behavior. 



The program is not noted for espousing 
a particular commitment on important 
issues in physical education. Faculty 
regard it as inappropriate to attempt to 
influence the personal beliefs of pre- 
service students. Faculty either have'no 
strong convictions or display conflict- 
ing values about what is desirable in 
the gymnasium. 

Skills of Instructional Design 

Students have only a hazy conception 
of the possible objectives for physical 
education. They often confuse ends 
and means and have difficulty com- 
municating their educational inten-' 
tions to others. Thie objectives of pre- 
service students are so vague as to be 
useless in design'ing instruction. 
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36. Maintaining Congruence of Objectives, 
and Methods 

The program provides opportunity 
for students to practice creating, 
implementing and evaluating in- 
structional units which reflect con- 
sistent relationships between ob- 
jectives and the methods of teach- 
ing employed. 

37. Managing Instruction 

The program provides opportunity 
for students to practice the skills 
required to efficiently manage 
learning activities, Graduates 
make maximum use of available 
■^time and waste little on housekeep- 
ing. 

38. Influencing learner Behavior 

The program provides both theory 
and extensive practice in the skills 
of influencing human behavior. 
Students have command of a rep- 
ertoire of skills with which to influ- 
ence what learners do, Graduates 
can maintain good class order, dez^ 
with deviant behavior and elicit 
high levels of cooperative student 
, behavior. . 



39. Recognizing Learning Problems 

The program provides extensive 
opportunity for students to acquire 
knowledge of the most common 
problems in learning basic skills. 
Students can readily recognize and 
diagnose the causes- of incorrect 
performance. When correction is 
appropriate, they can draw from a 
variety of intervention strategies 
(^ee #31). 



40. Evaluating Learning 

The program provides opportunity 
for students to acquire and practice 
the skills used in monitoring, 
measuring, and evaluating the 
achievement of learners. Students 
knovv how to follow client learning 
on a daily basis as a means of mak- 
ing regular adjustments in instruc- 
tion. Graduates know sophisti- 
cated alternatives to letter grades 
and imderstand the limitations of 
t<?rminai evaluation. 



Practicum experiences tend to focus ex- 
clusively on narrow technical questions 
of instruction rather than attending to 
basic niatters such as the Qiatch be- 
tween educational intentions and ac- 
tual decisions about how to teach. 



Pre-service students do not learn how 
to utilize time-saving methods. Their 
clients spend excessive time on tasks 
other than learning. 



The progfam centers primarily on the 
content of lessons and desirable ar- 
rangements for instruction without giv- 
ing equal attention to specific methods 
teachers can use to alter^tudent behav- 
ior. Topics such as reinforcement, 
shaping, .and modeling are left at the 
theoretical level and not translated into 
tools for practice. Graduates dp not 
know how to obtain desired student 
behavior and in consequence, have dif- 
ficulty with class discipline, motivating 
effort, and eliciting positive^orms of 
student interaction. 



Students associate evaluation with test- 
~ ing and all testing with- terminal grad- 
ing. They do not jearn to view evalua- 
tion as a continuous source of student 
feedback. and teacher guidance. Stu- 
dents do n(jt know how to select and 
administer tests. There is no opportu- 
nity to practice the design of teacher- 
made measures, develop performance 
charting .systems, communicate 
achievement information to learners, 
involve students in selfrcvaluation, or 
use test data to revise instructions. 



Students employ ri:\i&thods of instruc- 
tion which produce effects directly con- 
trary to their intentions. Because they 
are not sensitive to this problem they 
are often ineffective without knowing 
why. 



The classes of graduates are filled with 
meaningless activity such as waiting, 
moving equipment, role-taking, lining 
up, unproductive teacher talk, and 
off-task student behaviors. Students 
practice less, learn less, and have less 
satisfaction with what they receive in 
physical education. 

Graduates attempt ineffective or ineffi- 
cient methods of influencing their stu- 
dents' behavior. They find themselves 
in the dangerous position of not know- 
ing exactly how to get students to do 
what they want. If learned by trial and 
error on the job, these vital teaching 
skills will be bought at the price of great 
frui5tration and personal trauma, if they 
can be acquired at all. 



Graduates use tests inappropriately or 
inefficiently. Client achievement can't 
serve as a resource for motivating effort 
or assessing teaching effectiveness. In- 
formation is not available for planning 
better activities. The teacher may be 
unaware that little or no real achieve- 
5pent actually occurs, o j 



Students acquire personal skill withbut 
also obtaining itisight into the prob- 
lems commonly encountered by learn- 
ers. There is little opportunity and no 
encouragement to practice the skills of 
diagnosis and corrective intervention. 



Because they are not able to anticipate 
learning problems, graduates are inef- 
ficient in designing and implementing 
lessons. Failure U) recognize and cor- 
rectly diagnose problems in perfor- 
mance makes it difficult to facilitate 
learning, Lack of appropriate interven- 
tion stptegies makes it impossible. 
When student clients don't achieve 
significant sicill learning, physical edu- 
cation loses credibility as a school sub- 
ject. 



Ideal Condition 



Sample Deviation from Ideal 



Consequences of Deviation 



41. Self-evaluatiofi 

The program provides pre-service 
students opportunity to practice 
the skills needed to assess their 
own teaching. Self-monitoring and 
corr£ction of their own behavior 
through the u^e of empirical pro- 
cedures are responsibilities ac- 
cepted by all graduates of the pro-_ 
gram. 

42. Skills for Changing the School 
Students are provided with a rela- 
tively sophisticated understanding 
of power and influence within the 
education system. They acquire 
and practice simple skills for in'duc- 
ing change in the school setting. 
Graduates are inclined to believe 
that with patience and careful work 
they can improve physical educa- 
tion by changing how the school op- 
erates (see #45). 



The program does not emphasize per- 
sonal responsibility for effectiveness. 
Students believe that the learning of 
their clients is largely under the control 
of e^^ternal factors rather than the spe- 
cific^n^ture of their own teaching. 
Models of self-evaluation are neither 
presented as program content nor 
modeled by faculty. 



Pre-service students have no real idea 
of who controls what \s in the schools or 
how to influence the way things are. 
The program makes improvement of 
practice a revisionist assignment for 
graduates, but neglects to eqi^ip them 
with the tools required for this difficult 
and delicate task. 



Graduates do not struggle to improve 
their effectiveness as teachers. Lacking 
skills in the use of methods for self- 
evaluation, they must rely on the in- 
frequent and often ineffective assis- 
tance of supervisory personnel.. 



Graduates are first confused and then 
overwhelmed by the complex and 
s^^emingly impenetrable nature of 
power relationships in the school. 
After abortive attempts at changing 
things they retire from battle and com- 
plain that improvement is impossible 
because "that's how it is in my school". 



43. Instructing Special Students 

The program makes adequate 
provision for students to work with 
clients having special needs. 
Graduates have learned methods 
of instruction adopted to special 
learners and practiced some of 
them in clinical settings (se^ #44). 

jProblems Related to Program Content; 

44. Knowledge About Learners 

The program provides opportunity 
for students to acquire factual in- 
formation about learners:, their 
growth, development, characteris- 
tics, and educational needs. Both 
courses and practicums are de- 
signed to sensitize students to the 
differential impact of age, sex, cul- 
ture, and physical capacity on 
motor learning and play. Students 
understand the general nature of 
emotional, cognitive, and physical 
limitations and how they irnpact 
the learning process. 

45. Knoioledgc' About Schools 

The program provides opportunity 
for students to acquire factual in- 
formation about the school as a so- 
cial,, political, and economic in- 
stitution. Students develop an ac- 
curate picture of the roles played 
by various individuals in the school 
community. C ourses and prcV 
ticums are designed to make stu- 
dents sensitive to the differential 
impact of community environ- 
ments on the nature of schools (see 



Pre-service students never have en- 
countered students with special needs. 
They have not practiced the skills of 
integrating special students into the 
learning activities of a regular class, 
and are ignorant of the demands man- 
dated by federal statute with regard to 
education of the handicapped. 

Knowledge 

The program does not differentiate 
among types of learners and is not de- 
signed" to provide encounters with a 
wide variety of clients. Students must 
. depend upon their own limited experi- 
ence to cope with differences in their 
clients. Students do not understand 
either the possibilities or limitations in- 
herent in different developmental 
stages, cultural backgrounds, or ability 
levels. 



Students have little information about 
how schools really operate or why they 
are the way they are. Acquired largely 
from experience as students, their un- 
derstanding of roles and relationships 
in theschool is incomplete and danger- 
ously inaccurate. 



Graduates are unable to effectively 
cope with mainstreamed students. 
They fail to meet the needs of special 
clients and are unable to represent 
physical education in the process of de- 
signing individualized education pro- 
gram^. 



Students simply do not know what 
their clients are really like. They will 
often inappropriately project their own 
experience in learning motor skills onto 
clients who havequite different charac- 
teristics and needs. Physical education 
which is not appropriate to the indi- 
vidual learner is inefficient at best and 
destructive at worst. 



.Their unsophisticated views of social 
and political relationships within the 
school and between school and com- 
munity leave graduates unable to make 
sense out of much they experience in 
daily work as teachers. Because they 
are unable to identify sources of control 
for various school functions, graduates 
are deprived of much potential influ- 
ence over decisions which impact their 
work. 
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46.' Knoioledge about Pedagogy 

Pre-service students have oppor- 
tunity to study pedagogy as an area 
of theory and substantive knowl- 
edge. They are aware of alternative 
models for the instructional pro- 
cess, current topics of debate about 
effective teaching, and recent re- 
search which bears upon their 
work. 



The program provides only general 
maxims about good teaching, and ^ 
training in task-specific methods. Pre- 
service students remain ignorant of 
both the body of research concerning 
pedagogy in physical education and 
the rich resource of theoretical models 
which integrate knowledge about | 
teaching. 



Graduates are deprived of a^sense of 
membership and participationNin the 
area of knowledge and inquiryNnost 
closely related to their daily work. Tiiey 
will be unable to resist the powerful 
forces of school sojc^ty which teach the 
primacy of personaFexperience and in- 
formal exchange of folklore in attempt^ 
ing to understand teiaching. Systematic 
inquiry will be seen as futile and teach- 
ing outcomes as capricious and myste- 
rious. 



47. Knoioledge from Social and Biological 
Sciences 

The program provides opportunity 
for study in sciences which are 
foundational to exercise and play. 
Pre-service students acquire a 
broad background of information 
concerning the structure and func- 
tion of the human body, the place 
of sport" fn society and the social 
and psychological meaning of play 
activities. 



Students remain dangerously ignorant 
about the impact of exercise stress on 
body systems. They are unable to intel- 
ligently talk or read about the systems 
which subserve vigorous movement. 
In short, graduates are uninformed 
about the stuff with which they will 
, work throughout their careers. 



Graduates .will have no appreciation 
for the significance of play in human 
experience or the elegance of design in 
human motor systems. They will be 
unable to provide their own students 
with accurate information about exer- 
cise and play. They will lack informa- 
tion vital to the design of training regi- 
mens. 



48. Education in the Liberal Arts 

The broad and liberal education of 
each student is held as a responsi- 
bility shared by the program. 
Skilled individual guidance is 
provided in course selection. In- 
tegrity of the liberal arts compo- 
nent^ is protected and supple- 
mented by program-related re- 
quirements. 



Faculty devalue the general studies 
core and provide inadequate assistance 
in course selection. Experience in other 
areas of ludic expression are neglected. 
Program components are designed to 
compete with liberal studies. 



Graduates are ignorant in whole areas 
of the human heritage. They are dep- 
rived of the joy and meaning found in 
art, music, history, and science. What- 
ever their professional competence, 
they have an inferior education. As 
teachers, these graduates will not 
interact on equal terms with the rest of 
the school community, thus increasing 
the isolation of physical education from 
the main stream of education.- 



49. knoioledge About Careers in Physical 
Education 

The program provides information 
about careers in physical education 
whfch is current, accurate, com- 
prehensive, and carefully articu- 
lated to decisions which pre- 
service students must make. 



Students have unrealistic notions 
about the nature and rewards of careers 
in teaching. They have little factual in- 
formation about alternative careers in 
physical education. 
^} 




Graduates^ disappointed by the 
realities they dis- jver in the schools, 
become another statistic in the dropout 
rate for young teachers. Some stay in 
the program when they could have 
selected other, more satisfying career^. 



PrcHlems Related to External Articulation of the Program 



50l Local Influence of the Program 

Faculty regain close contact with 
physical education in l,oc:al set- 
tiji^s. Practitioners regard faculty 

[ members as competent in profes- 
sional matters and use them as re- 
sources for information or special 
skills. 



Faculty have no contact with local pro- 
grams. They lack credibility as experts 
in teaching practice. They are regarded 
as critical or threatening figures who 
lack a realistic understanding of school 
problems. 



• Faculty are unable to exert positive in- 
fluence on policy and practice in sites 
needed for field experience. It is dif- 
ficult to establish the cooperative rela- 
tionships needed for quality control in 
practicums. Students sense a gulf be- 
tween the program and the "real 
world". 
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51. liwolvemcnf of Significant Others 
Individuals whose interest are im- 
pacted by the operation of the pro- 
gram or the nature of its products 
•are consulted and involved in deT 
sign, operation, and evaluation. 



52. t Institutional Complementarity 

Rational planning is used on a state 
or regional basis to insure that 
needed programs are encouraged, 
duplication is avoided and, func- 
tions ?re placed where . they ca.i. 
best^be supported. 



55. Practicnni Expericticcs' Indivhiiializ- 
ing 

The program provides a Vciricty.of 
practicums which permit grciducii 
assignment of responsibilit} a 
pace consonant vvith the develop- 
ing capacity of /the Individual sUi- 
\ienL 



The program is designed and operated 
without the advice or participation of 
1 people who have interest in the process 
or the products. Faculty in foundation 
subjects and other preparation pro- 
grams, local practitioners, school ad- 
ministrators, pre-service students, and 
graduates are placed in the position of 
powerless outsiders. 

Programs are expanded into areas of 
preparation already served by other in- 
stitutions. Programs are initiated with- 
out realistic appraisal of whether re- 
sources are adequate to rheet long term 
needs. Programs are retained which 
are not cost-effective. 



Supervisor^' faculty are not sensitive 'to 
the developmental status of the indi- 
vidual pre-service student. Uniform 
expectations for teaching performance 
often demand too much too quickly, or 
too little too siovviy. 



Inferior decisions about program are 
made when important sources of in- 
formation and expertise are ignored. 
Individuals who control needed re- 
sources are uninformed or alienated. 
The program is isolated from the envi- 
ronment in which it must operate. 



Scarce educational resources are 
wasted through duplication and ineffi- 
ciency. The quality of new physical 
education teachers is impaired because 
existing programs are not adequately 
supported. " . * 



Vital field experiences' are restricted in 
number and kind. Without practice., 
teaching skills are inadequately de- 
veloped and without reality testing, 
students are left unsure or overconfi- 
dent. Visitor saturation may produce 
negative reactions in practicum site 
personnel. Significant program re- 
sources may be diverted into place- 
ment of students in sites distant from 
the immediate area. 



Pre-service students experience sharp 
dissonance between the content of the 
preparation program and what they 
experience in the real world of work. 
This results in confusion or discrediting 
the vision of physical education es- 
poused by program faculty. 



The student's progress toward mastery 
of the teaching role is disrupted by the 
disenchantment of unchallenging 
routine or the disabling anxiety caused 
by demands which exceed capacity. 
Many students never achieve a safe 
minimum level of competence in basic 
teaching functions. When graduated, 
such students are a lethal threat to the 
program and to their clients. 



Problems Related to Practicum Experiences 
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Practicum Experiences: Log i:^ tics 
The number and types of prac- 
ticum sites are sufficient to meet all 
of the program's training needs. 
Available experiences include a 
wide variety of types (field intern- 
ships, micro-teaching, simula- 
tions, on-campus teaching, and 
peeV teaching). Faculty are in a po- 
y sition to create artful combinations 
\ of experience in which the factors 
l^f expense, time, control, and 
etiological validity are traded in log- 
ical patterns. 



The number of accessible sites is in- 
adequate to absorb all of Jthe pre-service 
students who require*^practicum expe- 
riences at any one*time. Students have 
too much exposure to a single type of 
practicum. Students may have no op- 
portunity for practical experience at 
crucial points in their development. 



54. Practiciiin Experiences: Quality Con- 
trol 

What students encounter at most 
practicum sites serves to reinforce 
many of the values expressed in 
the program. Much pf what they 
see is . congruent, with what they 
have learned. \ Cooperating 
teachers are awar^ of program 
goals and attempt to provide con- 
■ gruent learning opportunities for 
pre-service students. 



Sites do not provide models of desir- 
able program or teacher behaviors. 
There is little or no opportunity for stu- 
dents to practice the skills urged by 
program training. Practitioners pro- 
nounce j^-ogram goals to be unrealistic. 



\ 

\ 



Limitations and Assumptions 

In the program described in the next section we did 
not attempt to deal with any of the following matters: 
inservice teacher education; preparation of non- 
teaching personnel; generic tejacher education re- 
quirements mandated by state law; general core re- 
quirements peculiar to each institution; required study 
in the educational foundations peculiar to some in- 
stitutions; preparation of undergraduates for graduate 
study in a discipline; state or regional accreditation or 
certification requirements; the approval of faculty col- 
leagues in academic disciplines; the s^udy of academic 
disciplines in physical education as Uberal Arts. 

The proper test of tlie utility of this model is not 
whether or not it could be implemented, intact, in an 
existing college or university. The more appropriate 
question is "do elements in this approach to teacher 
preparation seem better designed to deal with the 
nature of jDre-service students, the reality of teaching, 
and tTie historic problems.of preparing teachers, than 
other ways of attempting that task?" If the answer is 
"yes", then the exercise has been worthwhile. 

Listed as a set of competencies, all of the possible 
expectations for the role of physical education teacher 
constitute an impossible set of skills for anyone to 
master. Likewise, listed as a series of problems, all of 
the difficulties encountered by teacher preparation 
programs constitute an impossible set of demands to 
confront perfectly with any program design. Con- 
sequently, -if the first task for a teacher education fac- 
ulty is to establish some sense of order and priority in 
the multitude of possible expectations which could be 
held for their students, then the first task for the pro- 
gram designer is fo determine vyhich of the many 
problerns must be confronted' most directly. The fol- 
lowing list of assj,irnpi:ions reflects our priorities as w^e 
began the task of building the subject-matter-centered 
program. Some of these assumptions receive direct 
support from the research literature, and all were dic- 
tated by our experience as teacher educators. 

1. Play activities in the form of sport, games, dance, 
exercise, and outdoor activities are the subject 
matter of physical education. 

2. The primary purposes of physical education in 
the schools is to help students master the subject 
matter and to increase their tendency to engage in 
physically active play. ' ^ 

3. Development of commitment to the task of teach- 
ing and theshapingof teacher values are the most 
important tasks of professional preparation. 

4. The interests and capabilities of faculty constitute 
a primary limitation on what can be accomplished 
within any program desig^n. Their consensus on 
basic questions in physical education is essential if 

"^a program is to function effective^ly. 
3. The schoolasa social institution and the role of the 
teacher within the school are primary realities 
which must guide the design of preparation. 



6. Pre-service students entering teacher preparation 
are often racist, sexist, among the least able in 
academic skills, pursuing a secondary career 
choice, . primarily interested in coaching, not 
committed to teaching, and often motivated by 
coricerns other than career preparation. 

7. Pre-service students must learn and practice'spe- 
cific skilly for changing the behavior of their 
clients. Teacher preparation is in part, a training 
task. 

8. Teaching is more than the process of instruction. 
Pre-service students must also be prepared to per- 

^ form important executive and interpersonal tasks 
as well. 

9. „Much of the cognitive content required for prepa- 
ration should be embedded within the subject 
matter of physical education (physically active 
play). Performance skills, instructional skills, and 
foundational knowledge should be learng^ con- 
currently. This will presume activity courses which 
include both academic and pedagogic content and 
which make extensive use of closi^ly articulated 
self-instructional modules in a learning center. 

10. To the degree possible the program should em- 
ploy capital-intensive technologies with self- 
paced learning and qnalit)' constant standards as 
the vehicle for instruction. Labor-intensive uses of 
faculty should be restricted to the subject matter 
core and practicums. 

11. There must be regular and substantial opportunity 
for intensive, mutual involvement of faculty and 
students in'the subject matter of physical educa- 
tion. Joint engagement of faculty and students in 
active play should be a formal part of the program, 
as should Joint examination of values and social 
concepts embedded within these play experi- 
ences. * 

12. jThere must be carefully directed opportunities for 
examination and clarification of personal values, 
particularly those related to interpersonal rela- 
tionships in play and teaching. Within this con- 
text, and throughout the program, the faculty 
must espouse a single coherent position, with re- 
gard to sexism, racism, motor elitism, and multi- 
culturalism. 

13. Knowledge from exercise science and social sci- 
ence as applic'd to sport, play, and the process of 
schooling must be communicated early in the pro- 
gram sequence. 

14. Performance skills must be developed beyond^^the 
introductory level and must cover a range of ac- 
tivities appropriate to the level and type of teach- 
ing certificate to be sought. 

15. Practicum experiences must be a part of many 
program components, whether through service ini 
on-campus physical education, the importation of 
learners for use in micro-teaching, use of peer 



teaching, simulation activities, or field work in 
schools or agencies. 

1.6. Identification of learning problems, practice in ob- 
servation and analysis of movemen^and the use 
of interventions for correction should be part of 
every activity course. 

1.7. Graduates must be prepared to provide effective 
, service for a wide^ variety of clients, including 
- rri^linstreamed special education students. 

18. The cooperating teacher is the crucial actor in the 
process by which neophyte teachers learn "how- 
to-do-it" in the school environment. If they are 
not specifically working to achieve program goals, 
they will work 'against the intentions of the pro- 
gram. ' . ^ 

19. While the time constraint imposed by the four- 
year undergraduate program must be accepted as 
a given in program design, some students cannot 
graduate without substantial work beyond. 8 
semesters, and others should have the option of 

'.an earlier exit from the program. 



^^1^ A Subject-Matter-Centered Model 

Since we have argued that the subject matter of 
physical education is motor play activity' it is logical 
that a program designed to prepare teaching profes- 
sionals in this subject matter should be designed 
around activity courses. What follows, then, is a cur- 
riculum model in which organizing centers are physi- 
cal education activities, where curriculum as a course 
of study is defined primarily by a series of activity- 
oriented experiences. 

Assumptions about itti porta n't elerhents to which 
program models must respond require us to examine 
curriculum at two levels other than that of a "formal 
course of study". Curriculum can also be viewed at a 
sysfeh^ic level as the effects of the entire physical, 
social, and academic setting upon individual de- 
velopment: Thus, from the macro-perspective, some- 
thing can be said about the contexts within which the 
model should b^ operated . Still another view is that of 
the "functional curriculum", the degree and manner 
to which the individual student interacts with sub- 
ject matter during the formal course of stiidy. At the 
level of this micro-perspective, a common agendum 
for all courses within the model program will be advo- 
cated. 

The purpose of this section is to describe the pro- 
gram as a course of study, to identify the organizing 
centers, to explain certain features which might run 
contrary to the ways in which university programs 
typically function,.and to show how the model reflects 
our sense of appropriate attention to the priorities of 
* teacher education in physical education and the prob- 
lematic elements to which all programs must respond. 
The model dpes not attend to general college/ 
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university requirements, general professional study 
requirements, or electives. Aga'n, this is not because 
we view these matters as unimportant. Rather, it is 
because we understand that the physical education 

^unit is but one of many faculty groups which exerts 
influence over the broad components of under- 
graduate study. In consequence, the unit can affect 
such components only marginally, anxl then only over 
fairly long periods of time. Thus we have chosen^to 
f^jcus on that part of the college/university ex.perience 
which most easily can be controlled by physical educa- 

"-tors, the requirements ^for the physical education, 
major within the physical education unit. 

The particular version of the model shown her^ is 
designed for a physical education major requirement 
of approximately 50 semester hours, distributed across 
7 semesters. While ouitibers of academic credit hours 
and semesters/quarters available are potential con- 
straints, with appropriate expansion or reduction, this 
model could be implemented for either a four- or 
two-year program. The table which follows displays 
credit allotments for each course assuming a seven- 
semester distribution. 

Nine features of the model will be explicated to 
anticipate certain questions and to stimulate others. 
The nine features follow: 

1. The use of physical education activities as organiz- 
ing centers for the curriculum; 

2. The intensive Entry Core experience for all majors 
beginning the program; 

3. The Learning (jlenter; ^ 

4. The faculty/student Continuing Ser.imar; 

5. The physical education Activity Sequence; 

6. The common agendum for all teachers in the activ- 
ity sequence; . . 

7. The Initial Internship; 

8. The Client/Context Seminar accompanying the 
Culminating Internship; 

9. '^he creation of an influence system designed to 
shape student commitments, beliefs, and values, v. 

Subject Matter as Organizing Centers 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the curriculum 
model is that the organizing centers are physical edu- 
cation activities, i.e., it-^is subject-matter-centered. Ex- 
cept for the activity fo€i in the Entry Core, we have left 
the activities unidentified so as not to prejudice the 
conferees with personal preferences. When it is recog- 
nized that the Entry Core includes four activities, and 
that students then proceed through a five-semester 
sequence in which they enroll in eight more activity- 
centered courses, then the degree to which the model 
is subject-centered will be appreciated. 

Entry Core ' ' . 

The Entry Core receives 12 semester, hours .credit 
and acts as the initiation period for the student^enter- 
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Entry 
Semester 



Table 1. A subject matter-centered physical education teacher education model. 

Physical Education Major Entry Core (12)* 
Activities: Outdoor Pursuits, Fititess, Football/ Movement Fundamentals 



Entry + 1** 


\ 

Activity A 


Activity B 


Faculty/Student 


Learning 




Beginning ^ 


Beginning 


Continuing 


n»Center (2) 




Level (2) 


Level (2) 


Seminar (1) 




Entry + 2 


Activity A 


Activity C 


Continuing 


Learning 




Advanced 


Beginning 


Seminar (1) 


Center (2) 




Level (2) 


Level (2) 






Entr>' + 3 


Activity D 


Activity C 


Continuing 


Learning 




Beginning 


Advanced 


Seminar (1) 


Center (2) 




Level (2) 


Level (2) • ' 






Entry + 4 


- 

Activity D 


\ 

Initial Internship (4) 


Continuing 


Leatning 




Advanced 




Seminar (1) 


Center (2) 




Levei (2) 


•>• 
















Entry + 5 


Activity E 


Activity F 


Continuing 


Learning 


S 


Beginning 


Beginning 


Seminar (1) 


Center (2) 




Level (2) 


Level (2) 






Entry + 6 


Culminating Internship 


Client/Context Semi 


nar (2) 



*Credit hours. 

**First semester after completion of Entry Core. 



ing the major program. It is designed to be intensive 
and intimatif so fhat faculty and students can forrq a 
foundation of relationships which can be built upon in 
subsequent semesters. The activity foci in the Entrv/^ 
Core are Outdoor Pursuits, Fitness, Football, ana* 
Movement/Education Gyrrrnastics. The activities were 
chosen because they appear to be particularly 
well-suited for beginning articulation of the knowl-. 
edge base foundational to physical education with the 
subject matter itselt For example, and these are meant 
to bie suggestive rather than'exhaustive, the personal/ 
existential dimensions of-^port and sport instruction 
can be explored fruitjully through wilderness ac- 
tivities. Fitness activities can be tied neatly to the study 
of exercise pjiysiology and kinesiology. Football^ in all 
of its international forms, represents a series of ac- 
tivities through' which to examine the socio-cultural 
implications of subject matter. Finally, Movement 
Fundamentals and Educational Gymnastics lend 
themselves" to a host of foundation areas including 
human development, motor development, movement 
analysis, aesthetics, and others. 

The Entry Core would, also be used to introduce 
students to the major pedagogical features of the cur- 
riculum, namely the Activity Sequence, the Continu- 
ing Seminar, the Learning Center, and the Pra^ica. 
Each of these elements, which appear more distmc- 
tively as the program develops, are embedded in the 
Entry Core. Since physical education activity courses 
are appropriately viewed to be;^^ithin the "laboratory" 
rather than the "classroom" cljj^nfiguration in univer- 
sities, they typically- Warrant two contact hours for 
each credit hour, thus making 24 contact hours poten- 



tially available for the Entry .Core. This time should be 
"blocked" so as to provide flexibility in scheduling 
various activities. 



Learning Center • . 

Throughout the program, capital intensive methods 
are utilized to help students acquire cognitive content, 
' while labor intensive' methods are devoted to skill 
acquisition, practicum experiences, and shared 
faculty/studentexperiences. ^ The capital intensive fea- 
ture appears in the program as a five-semester, con- 
tinuous Learning Center involvement for two credit 
hours each semester. Major content is hierarchically 
sequenced and fitted; as much as possible, with the 
activities being offered during any given semester. 
Most of what is typically taught in physical education 
major courses (professional and disciplinary) is pro- 
grammed through the various technological resources 
of the Learning Center. Clearly, th^'lecture isamethod 
eschewed in this model. 

The Learning Center utilizes explicit, self-paced 
learning modules with clear objectives, appropriate 
learning aids, and criterion-referenced standards em- 



'Labor intensive simply means that the task depends on competent 
people and the time they spend directly engaged in performing the 
task; generally, the more people av^ailable and the more time spent 
on the task, the better the outcome. Capital intensive, as used here, 
simply means that the task depends on a substantial initial invest- 
ment in the form of space, equipment, , learning programs, and 
system design, followed by an operational phase in which the 
outcome depends on the quality of the initial investment, rather 
y than extensive use of competent people and their time. 
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ploying frequent mastery-checks for adequate student 
^ feedback on progress, status checks for faculty coun- 
seling, and summative information for program rede- 
sign. Faculty involvement in the Learning Center is 
primarily that of instructional design with on-call 
tutoring and discussion leadership where appropri- 
ate. While it might be ideal to program much of this 
material on 'a PLATO learning system, fhere are 
numerous" less expensive models available including 
the Keiler Method, auto- tutorial materials and CBTE 
systems, all of which have^beeri thoroughly tested and 
found compatible with the model proposed here. The 
Learning Center is meant to be a place (more about the 
kind of place it should be will be indicated later). It 
should be open often, particularly at times convenient 
to students. While this requires some staffing, we do 
not believe it necessarily requires professional in- 
volvement on a regular basis. 

Continuing Seminar 

The Continuing Seminar is that time when faculty 
and students are directly and intensively involved in 
the subject matter together, i.e., they play together. 
This might take the form of intra-program intramur- 
als, learning a new game together, outdoor adventure 
experiences, orany of a host of other relationships that 
are possible within the play context. This also is a time 
when they may talk together in ways that are designed 
to minimize the hierarchical relationships that develop 
between faculty and students, a time to explore per- 
sonal values regarding sport, competition, practice, 
ethics, and related issues. 

The Continuing Seminar is a regularly scheduled 
part of the curriculum. It is not extracurricular. It is 
designed to be a 2-3 hour block, perhaps on a Friday 
morning when students and faculty gather together to 
take part In planned educational experiences, just as a 
drama faculty might together with students produce a 
f5)ay, or a music department might together with stu- 
d^^^nts perform as a band, woodwind quintet, or a jazz 
enJjemble. Skill development is not to be neglected 
herb. The experience is seen as a natural variant of the 
major organizing centers, the activities of physical 
education, and as such receives one cr(^dit hour per 
semester. 

Activity Sequence 

The Activity Sequence is most likely to bedefinecl by 
specific activities- that together constitute the subject 
matter of physical education. Thus, one might find 
courses in badminton, swimming, lacrosse, gymnas- 
tics, team handball, and others. But, it is conceivable 
that certain courses might be defined by some broader 
composite label such as. outdoor play, which might 
include hiking, camping, climbing, and Orienteering. 
Or, certain activity courses might more appropriately 
bo defined through a client focus, such as games and 
dance for the young child or fitness activities for spe- 



cial populations. Regardless, a primary feature of the 
model is that the major defining focus is activity and 
that performance skills, instructional skills, and re- 
lated foundational knowledge will be learned concur- 
rently within these activity-oriented experiences 

In the Version of the model shown in the previous 
figure there are six activities taken subsequent to the 
Entry Core, in which there are four activities. Thus, a 
student preparing in this version would complete a 
minimum of 10 activity experiences (more migtit be 
taken through elective options). Activities A, C, a'nd D 
are ^udied through the advanced level for two con- 
•secutwe semesters. Activities B, E, and F are taken at 
the beginning level only. Thus, this version of the 
model ensures fairly skilled performance and instruc- 
tional skills in a minimum of seven activities (including 
those in the Entry Core) and beginning level skills in 
three others which, taken along vyith capabilities 
which many students have at program entry and 
others acquired' through elective options, suggests 
that the graduating student would indeed possess a 
broad range o^^ performance and instructional skills, 
much more so at, least than is typicaily acquired 
through many current program models. " 



Common Agendum 

It is in the Activity Sequence that the functional 
curriculum is attended to directly, where certain 
codicils are adopted which affect the degree and na- 
ture of contact the individual student has with the 
subject matter in the course of study. It is important 
that the program act as a faithful model for the 
pedagogical philosophy embraced by" its rhetoric and 
evaluated as its intended outcomes. To achieve a 
strong modeling effect, a common agendum is pro-' 
posed for the Entry Core and subsequent activity se- 
quence. Designed and exe^cuted as the common obli- 
gation of all program faculty, the comnaon agendum 
here is defined from the student perspective! and for 
our version of the model appears as follows. 
For each play activity the student must: 

1. Learn to perform all skills and master all playing 
conventions at the beginning level. 

2. Make substantial progress on intermediate skills 
and assimilate higher order strategies. 

3> Learn to identify appropriate educational gOciJs 
and learning progressions for successful learning ' 
based on client characteristics. 

4. Learn how to organize and manage, instruction so 
as to optimize client interaction with the subject 
• matter within a nurturant class climate. 

5. Learn to recognize and analyze common leatj^iing 
problems at individual and systemic levels. 

6. Learn a repertoire of intervention strategies spe- 
cific to the learning problems and an analysis of 
their causation. 
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7. Lea rn the technology of the activity (equipment, of a g eneral -professional course requirem ent/ The Be- 



ards, facilities, and resource materials). 

8. Learn the specific safety and fitness demands of 
the activity, including a variety of training regi- 
mens appropriate to different clients. 

9. Learn the nature and status of the activity in con- 
temporary culture (who plays it, when, where, 
trends, place in the school curriculum). 

10. Practice planning instructional skills in a prac- 
ticum. \ ' ' i 

11. Practice social interaction sikills in a practicum. 

This common agendum, although defined from the 
student Outcome perspective, /clearly implies that the 
Entry Core and Activity Sequence must be taught in a 
manner that is congruent wit^ the intended outcomes, 
i."&., nurturingclimate, success-orienled progressions, 
high rates of time on task and experience with a wide 
range of corrective interven,kons. 

Duringany given semest(^r, faculty teaching courses 
in the activity sequence muk also be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the tasks concuri'ently programmed in the 
Learning Center, be they/ modules on legal liability, 
characteristics of the physically handicapped, expla- 
nation and application of biomechanics to movement 
analysis," or methods of criterion-referenced mea- 
surement in the schoo/s. Tasks progratnmed in the 
Learning Center will be designed so that certain as- 
signments require students to utilize what they are 
doing in their activity sequence to complete the as- 
signments. Faculty will also integrate the Learning 
Center materials with daily work in the activity se- 
quence.^ i 

Continuing Seminar 

During anV giveni semester, majors will be at differ- 
ent levels in \the program, depending on when they 
completed th^ Entify Core. But, the Continuing Semi- 
nar is for the entii^e faculty and stuSent population, 
wherever they\might be in the pro-am or i^atever 
their assignment jnight be for that semester. While 
certain experiences in the Continuing Seminar might 
be designed for s\u den ts/fpculty who are in a particular 
part of the progran (thatJs, a tournament for students 
and faculty in the Entry / 2 semester, or a New Games 
experience and discussion for those working in the 
Entry Core), the e)jperi^nce is primarily intended to be 
shared at the systemii/ level and to provide program- 
wide integration ofye/culty and students. 

1 y"- 

Beginning Inter;hship 

• During the Entry + 4 semester there is a Beginning 
Internship in a sclpol'Or agency setting. This does not 
suggest that this )vill be the first reality experience for 
the pre-service teacher. Practica of some kind are to be 
associated vyith \jYe Entry Core and each of the activity 
sequence courses. In many institutions the student 
would also havfe had an earlyschool placement as part 
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ginning Internship is designed to provide a more Ex- 
tended and intensive physical education teaching ex- 
perience at least two semesters prior to the fulminat- 
ing Internship. Not only can teaching skills be further 
shaped in the Beginning Internship, but the experi- 
ence can be used in subsequent semesters to breathe 
life into the Learning Center activities in a way that 
much better prepares the student for the important 
culminating experience of full participation in the 
teaching role. For both internships, the major is as- 
signed to a public school teacher or agency profes- 
sional who has been specifically prepared to serve as a 
change agent in directions that are congruent with 
program goals. This person becomes a clinical teacher 
educator in the most real sense and is the major source 
of influence in this important drama. University 
supervision is viewed as back-up, on-call service 
oriented to the practitioner/teacher educator, who as- 
sumes the primary responsibility for the intern. 

Client/Context Seminar 

The Culminating Internship is accompanied by a 
Client/Context Seminar, the primary purpose of which 
is to help the intern better understand the nature of the 
school as an institution, the forces which foster or 
prevent change in education, and the skills necessary 
to be an effective change agent. The Client/Context 
seminar should include clinical faculty .whenever pos- 
sible and should be linked to the internship in a mean- 
ingful way, for example, by having as a major project 
the creation of change in the practicum.site, i.e., start a 
sport club, . introduce a new activity, utilize a new 
teaching method, or employ community resources in a 
different way. An alternative project, equally well- 
suited to the purpose' of the seminar, would be for a 
cluster of interns to undertake a participant ^observa- 
tion study of some aspect of the working school soci- 
ety. • i 

Systemic Influence 

While the proposed model might accomplish much 
if implemented only at the course of study level, and 
perhaps even more if the proposal were attended to at 
the level of the functional currftrulum, the model can- 
not achieve its full potential unle^ss attention is also 
specifically directed to the systemic level, the degree to 
which the contexts of the program as a whole are 
desjgned to effect change in those who com^Jn contact 
with them. This is particularly true if one taKfS seri- 
ously, as we have done, the notion that commhment/ 
to the task of teaching and the shaping of teai^her 
values are high priority items in teacher education (see. 
Assumption 3). The "3choor' was once routinely (/x- 
pected to influence students' beliefs in certain direc- 
tions. A few private schools and colleges still attj/mpt 
to do that today, although a vast majority of eauca-* 
tional institutions have withdrawn from all pretense of 
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effecting change at the systemic level, partially be- 
— ca-tee-rt-ts-oft en Ihuu^l - tt lu b e u MTea-lTstir-a-n'd'p-artraily — 
because it is sometimes thought to be improper. We 
feel that such influence is nd^t only realizable and ap- 
propriate, but essential as well. Teacher education 
programs must operate at the systemic level if they are 
to make a significant impact on their graduates. 
While it is no doubt true that we know less about 
, how to effect change at the systemic level, we suspect 
' that there might be widespread agreement about some 
• necessarylpre-conditions for programs to exert influ- 
ence oyer student commitments and values. The Con- 
tinuing Seminar is clearly an intended effort to exert 
such behavioral influence through deliberate attention 
to program context. The following additional sugges- 
tions are offered as other kinds of arrangements that 
seem to be reasonable pre-conditions for exerting sys- 
temic influence '(they are illustrative rather than 
exhaustive): 

1. Physical education faculty and majors ought to 
share a common locker room space that is reason- 
ably well-appomted, appropriate to professionals 
and pre-professionals involved together in an im- 
portant preparation process. 

2. A student/faculty lounge should be provided for 
informal meetings and as a gathering place. 

3. A departmental library/study room (perhaps as part 
of the Learning Center complex) should house cur- 
rent professional periodicals and other items of in- 

• terest both to faculty and students. . 

4. If possible, a st^ident/facuIty lunchroom should be 
developed and maintained as a pleasant place to 
meet and share time. 

^5. Students and faculty should attend professional 
meetings together as part of a planned pre- 
professional socialization process. \ 

To expect that student values will be changed with- 
out some sense of shared intimacy and mutual respect 
is unrealistic. If the program does indeed, as wg 
suggest it should, openly espouse value positions on- 
sexism, racism, motor elitism, .and multi-culturalism, 
then these places and times of shared intimacy are 
probably more potent change settings than the more 
formal settings of class discussion and Learning Cen- 
ter academic tasks. \ 

Discussion 

We have attempted to define a set of primary ele- 
ments that all teacher education programs must attend 
to, and to suggest a model which does indeed attend to 
them vvhile^also reflecting our personal convictions as 
physical educators and teachor education specialists. 
The model we have developed \s consistent with our 
understanding of the subject matter of physical educa- 
tion ai\d our knowledge about the realities of prepar- * 
ing teachers. We must reiterate our strong conviction 



that many different models might be developed which 
^aTe^alsoTcmsistent wTtTrTRe"'sef'oT reality constraints 
identified. While it is intriguing to examine the model 
more closely and to respond to questions about it, we 
also encourage that attention be directed toward the 
assumptions on which it is based and the reality con- 
straints to which it responds. As a result of careful 
readings by colleagues and questions as'ked by con- 
ferees, the following issues are explicated more fully. 

Program Evaluation ' 

A professional preparation program centered upon 
the subject matter of physical education would be no 
more and no less difficult to evaluate than other train- 
ing models. Process evaluation would deal with 
, measuring the degree to which a given institution was 
successful in maintaining the, general environment of 
systemic influence and the requisite mechanisms for 
the program's operation.. Some of those conditions 
and mechanisms are explicitly made in the preceeding 
description; while others are implicit in the problem^ 
chart and list of assumptions. Product evaluation 
would be concerned with the exit characteristics of 
graduates as well as with their subsequent employ- 
ment and performance records in the field. Evaluation 
of this latter type hinges on the intentions of the pro- 
gram as expressed in the objectives which shaped its 
design and guided its operation. To the degree that the 
subject-centered model is a generic proposal created 
with the primary intention of increasing program im- 
pact, without specification of program objectives, dif- 
ferent institutions would be expected to employ dif- 
ferent criteriaior product evaluation. These standards 
would refl.ect the particular dispositions of the resident 
faculty. To the degree that the'modej proposed in this 
paper reflects a particular set of concerns, presump- 
tions, and commitments (those of the three authors), it 
\is possible to identify some of the broad standards 
Vhich would be used to evaluate success or failure for 
tlih^articular version of the model. Assessment of stu- 
dents^xiting the program and follow-up of graduates 
would give priority to four clusters of characteristics: 

1. Mrts^Yi^(:>^st/fc7CTM//rtffc/' (see Assumptions 1 and 14, 
as well as Rmblem Chart items 1 , 28-3 1 ). 

2. Coniniitffieiit tchtmching (see Assumptions 2, 3, 6, as 
well as Problem Chart items-24, 32-33, 38). 

3. Possession of a repertoifeiof pedagogical skills, practiced 
and secure at the safe miiinhmn level required for begin- 
nifig professional prqctice (se^Assumptions 7, 8, 
15-17 as well as Problem Chart^Ttiims 2, 34-43, 46, 
53-55). . ' \ 

4. Realistic knowledge about professional roles, workplaces, 
and clients (see Assumption 5 as well as Problem 
Chart items"l9, 22," 42, 44-45, 49). 

hi each of these clusters it would be necessary to 
identify behavioral indices through which to assess 
student achievement. Some of these measures would 
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be as obvious and straight-forward as a sport skills 
test. Others might be as subtle and indirect as the use 
of a semantic differential test to record changes in the 
connotative and denotative, meanings assigned to sex 
and race related concepts in the motor play setting. 

Faculty 

As suggested in Assumption 4, the interests and 
capabilities of faculty members constitute the primary 
limitation on implementing any program design. The 
problems presented for-faculty in the .operation of the 
subject-matter-centered model are not different from 
the generic difficulties hoted in the Problem Chart 
(17-21). What is different lies in the strenuous de- 
mands for faculty consensus in designing and imple- 
menting such a prograrn. At every point the assump- 
tion has been made that individual members of a fac- 
ulty can come to working agreements on sensitive and 
dften controversial educational issues. Given this, it is 
clear that recruiting new faculty with skills and dispo- 
sitions particularly attuned to the program would rep- 
resent a far less important strategy than staff, de- 
velopment procedureis designed to help existing fac- 
ulty form themselves-into a community with the ap- 
propriate range of skills and shared value commit- 
ments. The technology required for such development 
activities is in common use throughout the business 
world, government, and other areas of education. 
Even in an economy of scarcity, the cost would not be 
prohibitive provided faculty development was held as 
the first priority in creating an effective program. 

Specialization and Options 

As indicated in the section which lists the limitations 
imposed on this brief program description, no attempt 
has been made to deal with the question of non- 
teaching options. The subject matter was specifically 
selected with teaching physical education in the 
schools as the training goal. Other program objectives* 
(for example, preparation for professional positions 
involving adult fitness, or the study of sport as a liberal 
arts approach to undergraduate education) would in- 
volve both distinctly different subject matters and dif- 
ferent assumptions about the nature of program influ- 
ence. 

Whether any portion of the subject-matter-centered 
mode! would *be helpful in planning nbn-teaching op- 
tions is beyond speculation. There are two questions 
concerning specialization within the model, however; 
which demand consideration here. First, could the 
model accommodate the speciali'zed preparation re- 
quired for teachers at elementary, middle-school, and 
secondary levels? The answer is that all three should 
easily fit into the model given appropriate adjustments 
in the content of the Activity Sequence and the Learn- 
ing Center. Second, can the model accomodate the 
preparation of coaches for interscholastic athletics? 
Here the answer must be qualified. in terms of the 
definitioi^ given to the coaching role. 



In the broadest and best sense of coaching as teach- 
ing in an educational program which extends the pur- 
poses of physical education, the model is an ideal 
setting for the preparation of coaches. For the many 
graduates who will find employment in the dual role 
of teacher/coach, the values and commitments which 
are central to the program should be invaluable in 
avoiding the serious forms of personal conflict and 
program dysfunction which so often accompany the 
- d u a 1 vo ca ti o n a 1 a rra n gemen t In "the na rfowe r sense 
which defines the coach as a highly skilled technician 
without commitments either to education goals or to a 
unified ^school program of play education, the pro- 
gram would be dysfunctional, wasteful, and entirely 
inappropriate. . 

Learning Center 

The Learning Center houses all of the substantive 
content normally found in courses for the major stu- 
dent. The knowledge base for this model is differenr 
than but not less than that for a traditional or a 
discipline-oriented program. Content would draw on 
disciplines such as the sociology of education and in- 
structional design in addition to relevant materials 
derived from physical education sub-disciplines. 
Since the Learning Center utilizes self-paced learning 
modules as a primary instructional format, it is con- 
ceivable that each student could have a slightly differ- 
ent program, reflecting differing needs and interests. 
Certainly, the modules completed by a major specializ- 
ing in elementary physical education would differ 
markedly from those completed by a student inter- 
ested in secondary certification. 

Horizontal articulation in any given term between 
experiences in the Activity Sequence and modules 
completed in the Learning Center would be mediated 
by activity instructors who would be familia'r with the 
Learning Center program. This articulation would be 
further enhanced by having Learning Center assign- 
ments that would be completed through experiences 
in the Activity Sequence. 

Horizontal articulation is made easier by the fact that 
the entire substantive content of the major program 
can be vertically articulated in the Learning Center. 
The total material for the major would be sequenced 
hierarchically and programmed in small modules 
without the need to worry about "courses". 



Afterword 

From the beginning, the completion of this assign- 
ment has been a labor of love. There has been the fun 
and warmth of working with valued colleagues, the 
satisfaction of rethinking our collective experience as 
teacher educators, and the job of creating a new vision 
which might free us from some of our most painful 
constraints. Many might wonder, as did several con- 



ferees in Chicago, how much playfulness entered into 
the design of the subject-matter-centered model. In 
other words, just how serious are we in proposing this 
model as an alternative for the preparation of physical 
education teachers? This deserves an honest answer. 

The title of the paper, and thus the'name given to the 
model, makes perfect sense to us. But, we must also 
confess that.it was selected as a bit of good fun. Our 
_colleagu£sJn_the_acad^miG-d4S^^ 
themselves as stewards of the real subject matter of 
physical education and in this bitof earnest folly make 
themselves natural targets for such leg-pulling. Aside 
from- the fun we had with the title, all else ^was seri- 
ously taken. The model is offered as our best and most 
honest appraisal of what would constitute an appro- 
priate strategy to reform the nature of teacher educa- 
tion in physical education. 

In the final analysis, we suspect that many in our 
profession might agree with our analysis of what, is 
thought to be important and necessary in preparation 
for effective professional practice in physical educa- 
tion. Yet we also sense that many who might so agree 
would also have serious doubts about both the pos- 
sibilities and the proprieties of teaching and measur- 
ing these knowledge, skill, value, and attitude objec- 



tives in a f o r m a.l pre pa ra t i p n prpgra m ^_P hy sica 1 e duc_a- _ 
tors are not alone in this dilemma. In counselor educa- 
tion it is widely known as the Krathwohl-Carkhuff 
Paradox, the notion that there are certain skills, par- 
ticularly in the affective domain, which while neces- 
sary for successful practice are either impossible to 
achieve,or inappropriate to explicitly state and deliber- 
ately teach in training programs. 



"It is tor this latter reason that one ought to carefully 
separate arguments that are directed toward "can it be 
done" from those that are, directed toward "should it 
be done"-. The "can it be done" arguments are easier to 
deal with simply because they are amenable to both 
logical and empirical evidence. The "sj^tJQid^it be 
done" arguments are much stickier. Nonethi§les^, they 
need to be raised and raised quickly. A recent \T/me 
article heralded the demise of schools in this culture 
and one educator has characterized our j^jesponse to 
the present crisis as "shifting deck chairs on the 
Titanic". We are convinced that physical education in 
the public schools requires dramatic improvement and 
the best way (perhaps the only way) to change the 
nature of physical education in the schools is to im- 
prove teacher education. It is to that end thatlthis effort 
was directed. 
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A Disciplinary Model for a 
.Curriculum in Kinesiological, 
Sciences 



Introduction 

The Kinesiological Sciences program was designed 
to satisfy a need. It was felt that physical education in 
..general, and the Physical Education Department* at 
Maryland in particular, were not offering the breadth 
of service of which they were capable. We were turn- 
ing away a large number of students who wanted to 
study our subject matte"r but had no desire to train for 
teaching in the public schools. It was the conviction of 
some of bur faculty members, therefore, that our sub- 
ject matter must serve in a capacity beyond that of 
preparing students for a single occupation. Just as 
music may be studied for its own sake and for teaching 
it, the "human movement sciences and sport" have 
much to offer as a core around which a basic bac- 
calaureate education can be fashioned. Thus, the pro- 
gram which resulted w'as designed to impart to the 
student a scholarly understanding of the human being 
as Sn individual, engaging in the motor activities of 
daily life which serve as an expression of his/her physi- 
cal and competitive natures. 

No carefully designed curricular model was con- 
sulted when the program was originally organized. 
We conceived of our approach to be the development 
of a curriculum which identified human movement 
and sport as the subject matter core and set about to 
bring together the then presently available courses as 
well as new ones to cover the knowledge base as best 
we could. No special decisions were made as to 
whether or not our approach was to be cross- 
disciplinary vs. interdisciplinary. We Simply orga- 
nized a plan whereby the University's resources, out- 
side and within our department, could be utilized in 
an intelligent manner to satisfy student and faculty 
interests. If such a classification of our curriculum 
werd required of us today, the only reasonable re- 
sponse would be that it demonstrates both characteris- 
tics; we primarily believe it is a cross-discipline ap- 
proach. 
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Definition of the Field called Physical Education 

Physical education is that field wh/)se body of 
knowledge focuses upon and is derived from the 
study of human movement, exercise, ^port, arid the 
curricular practices and methods of teaching this sub- 
ject matter in a public school setting. Although it has a 
long history of use, our feeling has been that there is 
nothing sacred in the name Physical Education. On 
the contrary, its use as an umbrella/ term to broadly 
describe our ever-changing field is becoming less and 
less appropriate. Consequently, if Jome better name 
could beadopted, it would appear appropriate to iden- 
tffy separate but related curricular paths which lead to 
separate baccalaureate degrees rather than the ac- 
. cumulation of a series of options; dnder one degree 
designation. Thus the teacher preparation program 
would continue under the name Physical Education 
whatever the new umbrella term for the department 
might be. Others, with different aims and thrusts, 
.would be labeled to identify their special natures. Our 
Kinesiological Sciences program is an example of such 
a separate bachelor's degree program. 

Definition of the Field called Kinesiological Sci- 
ences. Withiathe broad definition given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, we> have partitioned a subfiejd 
called Kinesiological Sciences w'hich limits its focus of 
attention to the human movement sciences and sport. 
In partitioning out the inlyolvement with pedagogical 
matters, significant additional time is available to pur- 
sue and emphasize disciplinary approaches to the sub- 
ject matter and provide increased elective flexibility. - 

Special* Assumptions. The program was developed in 
accordance with the following assumptions. It is as- 
sumed that: 

1. There is an audience ready to join in the study of . 
such a curriculum. 

2. The special body of knowledge is sufficiently de- 
veloped to support such a curriculum. 



3. The program can meet the needs of today's stu- 
dents with their more diversified interests and 
backgrounds. 

4. The program C9n strongly encourage interdiscip- 
linary activity. 

.5. The parent department can assimilate the addition 
of such a program without undue strain. 

6. The science-based program can be adequately 
supported by laboratory facilities.' 

7. The faculty can provide the enlightened advise- 
ment which is required in a program with exten- 
sive elective flexibility. 

8. The. program can encourage the beginnings of 
specializations. 

9. The program is flexible enough to include future 
"emphasis options" on the general theme without 
requiring the awarding of a separate degree. 

10. The program qan make special contributions to 
preparing students for acceptance into advanced 
study in graduate and professional schools. 

11. There are reasonable possibilities for employment 
-for the graduates of the program. 

12. The program makes no claims as to preparing 
graduates for specific employment. 



The Plan 

The organization of the subject matter sources un- 
dergirding the field presently called physical educa- 
tion is seen to follow the plan depicted in Figure 1. 
Assume that a small circular disc is centered over its 
larger mate.' The large disc identifies the traditional 
subjpct matter field of knowledge. The small disc iden- 
tifies the subject matter concerns specific to physical 
education. On its periphery are the "specializations" 
contained within our field while its center identifies 
the core elements of the kinesiological sciences. If the 
small disc is permitted to rotate about its central axis, 
the subject matter specializations witlrin physical edu- 
cation can be placed to adjoin any of the traditional 
subject matter fields so that "information passage" 
routes between them" and the kinesiological sciences , 
core are developed. As a result, we see our spe- 
cializations acting as information and application fil- 
ters, giving the foundational information coming to 
the student from the traditional fields the unm'istaka- 
ble and unique hues characteristic of our special inter- 
ests. 

The filtering function noted above must not be 
thought to be a passive process. Rather, it is an active 
process in that our courses do more than simply re- 
move matters beyond our specific interests. They in- 
troduce new knowledge, embellish and.manipulate it 
between and within the specializations, and set it up 
for scrutiny in light of what has been learned in the 
traditional disciplines. This is particularly important 



for a curriculum w high seeks to motivate high leveIsjD| 
student scholarship, for the introduction to and appli- 
cations of recent research findings, is an absolu-tely" 
necessary component of programs with disciplinary 
emphases. If the students are then given the opportu- 
nity , to demonstrate their own independent 
capabilities for conducting investigative work, the un- 
dergraduate, educative circle has reached closure. 

Three divisions, named Curricular Studies, Sport 
Studies, and Biophysical Studies^ have. been orga- 
nized to encompass the sulpject matter interests of our 
field (see Figure 2). Referring once again to Figure 1, 
the Curricubr Studies division of Figure 2 consists of 
Administration, Curriculum and Supervision, 
Teacher Education, and Adapted Programs. Sport 
Studies encompasses History, Psychology, and 
Sociology of •Spor4:. Biomechanics-Kinesiology, 
Physiology of Exercise, and Motor Learning make up 
the Biophysical Studies Division. Departmental pro- 
grams sample from these threeidivisions to construct 
the scope of their coverage. A program which samples 
equally from^the three content divisions would be 
diagrammed as in Figure 2a. 'This sort of program is 
seldom offered in physical education departments. 
The .more common case is one which finds the selec- 
tion of content skewed to meet special needs. At Mary- 
land, the two undergraduate program emphases may 
be depicted as in Figure 2b,, the solid circle represe^nt- 
ing the B.S. in Physical Education (Teacher Prepara- 
tion) and the dashed circle representing the B.S. in 
Kinesiological Sciences. As woulcl be expected, the 
Kinesiological Sciences program emphasizes biophys- 
ical and sport matters with very little attention paid to 
curricular matters. 




Figure 1. Organizational plan for subject matter sources. 



From the beginning, a -bothersome problem con- 
^cerning the writing of this'papefhas beeh^he seeming 
mandate-to eategorize our program under the rubric of 
professional preparation. We have no quarrel with the 
term preparation as long as it may be broadly thought 
to mean the study of and mastery of a subject matter. 




a. ' Key A 

Large Circle 

P.E. body of knowledge 
Small Circle ^ y 

Program sample 




Key B 

- P.E. program 
K. S. program 



Figure 2. Physical education body of knowledge and pro- 
gram samples. 



The problem arises with the term professibnal and all 
that iumplies regarding tTi'e characteristics of a profes- 
sion. There is no clearly-identified-p^fofi?ss4 onal com - 
ponent in the KinesiologicaTScience program, that is, 
no professional mission as traditionally defined. We 
see the\ program as being similar to liberal arts pro- 
grams where no specific employment automatically 
awaits the graduate. Certain 'career directions have 
been established nonetheless, and they are covered in 
a later section of this paper. 

The program's orientation- is both theoretical and 
technical. To av,oid the seemingly endless task of de- 
scription, perhaps the best way to present the inter- 
play, of the^e characteristics is to include a short pas-^ 
sage from Thomas Mann's; The Mngic Mountain, 
which establishes the hoped for appreciations which 
can be derived from careful study. 

". . . He had learned in his technical school about 
statistics, about supports capable of flexion, about 
loads, about construction as the advantageous utili- 
zation of mechanical material. It would of course be 
childish to thiink that the science of engineering, the 
rules of mechanics, had found application in organic 
nature; but just as little one might"say that they had 
been derived from organic nature. It was simply that 
the mechanical laws found themselves repeated and 
corroborated in nature . . . The thigh-bone was a 
crane, in the construction of which organic nature, 
by the direction she had given the shaft, carried out, 
to a hair, the ^arhe draught-and-pressure curves 
(he) had had to plot in drawing an instrument serv- 
ing similar purpose ... He enjoyed the reflection 
that his relation to the femur, or to organic nature 
generally, was three-fold: .it was lyrical, it was medi- 
cal, it was technical ... 

It would be possible to establish certain emphasis 
options which could require field experiences. If these 
necessitated the alteration of the basic program as it is 
outlined in Section iV, and these experiences contrib- 
uted substantially to the development of specific job 
qualifications, then a bona fide professional cbmpo-^ 
nentofthe program wc^uld exist. We have consistently 
avoided any tendencies, which are very marked 
within the profession of physical education, to act as 
tin employment agencyi Consequently, our energies 
can be given, unxibridged, to the task of dealing with 
the basic subject matter. \t should be noted, however, 
that all Kinesiological Sciences students are encour- 
aged to volunteer service in our Sports Medicine- 
Physical Fitness Center, Vegardless of their inclina- 
tions toward specializations. 

Performance skill, as perceived in the traditional 
physical education program emphasis, is- almost en- 
tirely absent from the Kir^esiological Sciences pro- 
gram. Six credits in activities courses are required (^f 
the students. These experiences are included not for 
the usual teaching, coachings and skill develp|!)ment 
reasons, but to provide movejiient background which 
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may be brought to bear in theory courses where the 
actual mechanisms of the active human being are 
fedied-r^er-exa mplc, if gol f- a ttd gym nasti cs dL t ivitie s 
were elected, it will be apparent within the physiology 
of exercise course that strength and endur^ince train- 
ing elements for optimum performance diUer widely 
between the two. The societal importance placed upon 
the two activities in our culture will become evident in 
a sport sociology course. Similarly, the historical and 
philosophical consequences of the differing develop- 
. mental.patterns toward "professionalism" of the two 
activities will be appreciated. Since most of our stu- 
dents come to us with rather wide backgrounds in 
physical activities, we always try to steer them toward 
activities beyond their original experience. If they 
should improve their performance skills and learn 
something about skilUprogressions during these 
courses, so much the better. 

Entry and Exit Requirements 

There are no special entrance requirements for this 
program except an. abiding interest in the human 
movement sciences and sport. The entrance require- 
ments of the University are applicable to all Bachelor's 
degree programs. At the University of Maryland it is 
not possible to establish special entrance or retention 
requirements in specific programs unless approved by 
the Board of Regents and the State Board of Higher 
Education; and then only in those programs where 
there is overcrowding or insufficient resources. 



The only exit requirement, other than the UnLver.- 
sity's 2.0 (C) average for all Bachelor's degrees, is the 
"Independent .Studies semrhW."*"TFi¥ senior level 
coLirse is described in the program section that fol- 
lows. 

In Maryland it is legislated that every University' 
program be articulated with all other college pro- 
grams. An, assistant to the Vice-President of Academic 
Affairs has articulation records for all community col- 
leges. Community college counselors as well as faculty 
advisors know what courses are acceptable to our pro- 
gram.' Since the elective credit in the program is high, 
with careful counseling it is relatively easy to- adjust 
the transfer student's program to our Kinesiological 
Science program with minimal loss of credits. It is 
often more difficult to accommodate transfer students 
from within the University, out-of-state, or from 
foreign countries. Regardless, since there are so many 
electives, careful advising is necessary if the student is 
to successfully complete the requirements in four 
years. The importance of enlightened advisement 
cannot be overemphasized. 



The Program 

Recently the basic program has been substantially 
revised. Although the new requirements have not 
been fully implemented, that process is only a for- 
mality. The recommended sequencing of course work 
for the new program is given below, followed by sec- 
tions which explain several of its special requirements. 



Freshman Year* 

Course 

*ZOOL 101 
*MATHnO 
*CHEM 103, n.04 

PHED 181 

N UTR 100 . 
Activities 
Univ. Studies Req. 



Table 1. 



Title 

General Zoology 
Introduction to Mathematics 
General Chemistry 
Fundamentals of Movement 
Elements of Nutrition 
See program sheet 
See University Regulations 



Credit 

4 
3 

4,4 

2 

3 

3 

6 



Total 29 



Sophomore Year 

Course 

ZOOL201, 202 
*PHYS 121 orn4I 
*PHED 287 

CMSC 103 

Activities 

Electives 

Univ. Studios Req. 



Title 

Human Anatomy and Physiology 
Fundamentals of Physics 
Sport and.American Society 
Introduction to Computing 



Credit 

4, 4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
'^9 



Total 33 



*These courses may.be applied to both major requirements and University Studios Requirements. 

NOTE: For those students with highly defined social science interests, the CHEM 103 and 104 requirement may 
be replaced by suitable social science courses. See vour ad\'isor for selection. ■ ' 
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Junior Year 



Course 



Title 



Credit 



l^HED 400 
PHED 381 
*PHED 350 
Restricted Electives 
Univ. Studies Req. 


•Kinesiology 

.Advanced Training and Conditioning 
Psychology of Sport 
See program-sheet 


4 

3 .. 
3 - 
12 
9 






1 otai ji 


tjciiiur I ear 


* 




Course 


' ~~- " - Title 


Credit 


PHED 493 : 


History & Philosophy of Sport and P.E. 


. . .3 


*PHED 360 


Physiology of Exercise 


3 


*PHED 385 


' Motor Learning & Skilled Performance 


3 


PHED 489E 


. Biomechanics of Sport 


3 


PHED 496 


Quantitative Methods (Statistics) 


3 


PHED 497 


Independent Studies Seminar 


3 


"Electives 


9 



Courses Especially Recommended for Election 

Course Title 
PHED 451 American Women in Sport 

PHED 461 ' Exercise and Body Composition 



Total 27 
Grand Total 120 



PHED 487 
PHED 293 
PHED 489L 
HLTH 285 
HLTH 456 



Physical Education and SporTih Contemporary Cultures 
History of Sport in America 
International^ Aspects of Sport 
Controlling Stress and Tension 
Health Problems of the Aging and Aged 



*These courses may be applied to both major requirements and University Studies Requirements. 
NOTE: For those students with highly defined social science interests, the CHEM 103 and 104 requirement may be 
replaced by suitable social science courses. See your advisor for selection. 

Restricted Electives 

A minimum of twelve ^credits (nominally four 
courses) is chosen from a prepared list of courses 
which has been subdivided into seven categories. 
These categories are: Physiology; Kinesiology; Psy- 
chology; Sociology; History; Philosophy; Measure- 
ment and Statistics. Seven lists of appropriate cotirses 
have been prepared from the University catalog, one 
for each of the listed categories, by department faculty 
members who have related specializations. 

Courses from the following departments are in- 
cluded within the specialization categories. 

1. Physiology — Zoology, Chemistry, Biochemistry, 
Engineering, and Nutrition.* \ 

2. Kinesiology — Mathematics, Physics, Engineer- 
ing, Anthropology, and Zoology. . 

3. Measurement and Statistics — Mathematifs, Educa- 
> tionaL Measurement, Computer Science, Psy- 

chpl6gy, and Sociology. 

The remaining categories (History, Psychology, and 
Sociology) contain Qourses which are limited to those' 
departments. 

Two from these seven are elected as areas for stu- 
dent' specialization. Two. courses are then selected 
from the courses listed under the two chosqn 



categories. Often the Physiology and Kinesiology 
categories are a chosen pair. Similarly, the Psychology 
and Sociology pair are often elected. Sin.ce this is an 
elective process, any combination of two may be cho- 
sen. 

The emphasis behind this requirement is to encour- 
age additional specialization after the student has been 
introduced to our program and a number of its intro- 
ductory courses. In this way, the subsequent require- 
ment of choosing an Independent Studies Seminar 
(PHED 497) research problem as the culminating expe- 
rience of the program, is facilitated. In addition, 
greater depth of subject matter penetration on an in- 
terdisciplinary basis is encouraged. 

University Studies Program 

During the early 1970's, submitting to student pres- 
sures, the University of Maryland developed a Gen- 
eral University Requirements program which was al- 
rpost wholly elective and consisted of 30 cre^iits. This 
program replaced the old General Education Re- 
quirements Program which was* very similar to such 
programs throughout the United States at that time, . 
that is, a traditional^sampling from thefestablished and 
venerated disciplines, including physical education. 
Very recently, the University has instituted a new 
University Studies program-for all students y^Kich 
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closely resembles the original General Education pro- 
gram. The new program entails the completion of 
39-40 credits, distributed as follows: 
. 1. Fundamental Studies 

a. English Composition . 6 credits 

b. Mathematics 3 credits 

-2. Distributive Studies 

a. Culture and History 6 credits 

b. Natural Sciences and Mathematics 6 credits 

c. Literature and the Arts 6 credits 

d. Social and Behavioral ^Sciences . . : 6 credits 
3. Advanced Studies (upper Division) . . 6 credits 

Independent Studies Seminar 

A number of curricula in universities today require a 
culminating experience where the student demon- 
strates a particular depth of knowledge in a part of the 
general subject matter. The Independent Studies 
Seminar was designed to give the student, under the 
careful guidance of the faculty, an opportunity to de- 
velop (research) a major seminar 4:)a per in an area of 
their own choosing, i.e., in one of our specialization 
areas. The project, when completed, is submitted in 
duphcate, written form and is presented to the semi- 
nar, which is open to faculty and graduate students as 
well. The completed papers are kept in the department 
library so they may be studied and consulted in the 
same manner that is typical for Master's and Doctoral 
theses. The students in the seminar also have the 
opportunity to participate in presentations given by 
selected graduate students, members of the faculty, 
and invited guests. Since this course demands very 
large quantities of time, it is recommended that no 
more than 12 credits be carried during the semester it is 
taken. Below is an abbreviated listof seminar research 
project titles which demonstrate the breadth of inter- 
est covered: 

1. Justification of Salaries Received by Superstars in 
Baseball and Basketball 

2. The Efficiency of the Oxygen Debt Mechanism as a 
Function of Level of Fitness 

3. The Leer Ski Injury: What Research is Telling Us 

4. The Need for and Implementation of High School 
Athletic Training Programs' 

5. The Roles of Essential Nutrients in Athletic Per- 
formance 

6. The Geographic Origins of Maryland Athletes 

7. History in the Making — Title IX: How One 
County School System Has Handled Change 

8. The Effect of Hypokinesis on the Aging Process: 
Focus on the Locomotor System 

9. Analysis of Injuries in Basketball: Male Versus 
Female 

10. A Cam pari s on o f VVomPn's Athletics in England 
and the United States, 1920-1925 

M n ttf ro.s t i n t h i s pa per has beo n so w i d cs p red d I h a t a pp ro\\ m a to 1 \* 
T nOf CO p ic Hoi j I hi\ ve bee n d i s t ri b u t e l1 to p ro fe,s s i o n a Is th ro u g ht) u t 
the United States. . 



11. Th,e Uses and Abuses of Anabolic Steroids 

12. Aggression in Sport 

13. The Heart Differential in the Palmer Area of the 
ForearjTi During Various Intensities of Isometric 
Exercise 

14. Knee Joint Ligament Stresses and Strains Using 
the NASTRAN Model 

To demonstrate further th^ nature of this program, it 
was suggested that the course content of several 
courses be included. Below are tO be found two ab- 
breviated course outlines for PHED 350, Psychology of 
Sport, and PHED 360, Physiology of Exercise. For the 
sake of brevity, listings of laboratory exercises have 
not been included. The knowledge base for the con- 
tent of these courses is research. * 

Course Objectives: PHED 350— Psychology of Sport 

To explore the personality factors, including, but not 
limited to motivation, aggression, and emotion, as they 
affect sport participation and rnotor skill performance. 

Unit Headings 

1. Introduction to the Psychology of Sport 

2. Attitude and Character Change Through Sports 
Participation * \ 

3. Personality and Sports and Physical Activity 

4. Psychological Problems of Outstanding Athletes 

5. Social Facilitation and Perfomiance 

6. Body Image, Self-Concept, and Motor Perfor- 
mance 

7. Emotion, Activation, Arousal, and Performance 

8. Anxiety and Performance 

9. Motivation — An Overview 

10. The High Risk Athlete 

11. Mental Health, Social Adjustment, Life Quality, 
and Sport ^ 

12. Academic Achievement, Intellectual Perfor- 
mance, and Sports and Physical Activity \ 

13. Aggression and Violence in Sport ^ 

14. The Coach and the Athlete ' .\ 

15. PerceptualCharacteristicsof the Physically Active\ 

Course Objectives: PHED 360 — Physiology of Exercise \ 

The objectives of the course are to provide the stu- 
dent with an understanding of the physiological ad- 
justments of the various systems of the body as man 
engages in physical activity. It is designed to study the 
systems of the body as they interact with each other in 
response to the stress of exercise, to examine the 
chronic effects of exercise and conditioning on the 
various physiological parameters of the body, and to 
reveal the adjustments that are made in response to 
exercise in changing environments. 

Unit Headings 

1 . Work and Energy 

2. Muscle Stimulation and Contraction 
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4. Energy Transformation in Muscle 

5. Metabolism and Respiratory Quotient 

6. Nutrition and Athletic Performance 

7. Energy Metabolism and Oxygen Debt , 

8. Work and Mechanical Effjiciency 

9. Oxygen and Carbon Dio)iide Transport 

10. Transport of Gases in tht| Blood 

11. Respiration \ 

12. Blood and Circulation \ 

13. .Cardiac Output 

14. Blood Pressure * • ' 

15. Physiology of Physical Conditioning 



Matters of Interaction 

The Department of Physical Education is one of the 
departments contained within the College of Physical 
Education, Recreation, and jHealth. The College is 
placed administratively within the University in the 
Division of Human and Comijnunity Resources, along 
with the Colleges of Education, Human Ecology, and 
Library & Information Services. Of the 18 degree- 
gTanting programs of the Division, all have profes- 
sional missions except KinesiOlogical Sciences. 

The Kinesiological Sciences program is adminis- 
tered under the aegis of the Assistant Department 
Chairman who is responsible for all undergraduate 
programs. The Kinesiological Sciences Committee is ^ 
the policy-making body for the program and its rec- 
ommendations are forwarded to the Department 
Executive Committee for action. A similar committee 
serves the Teacher Preparation (Physical Education) 
program. The two undergraduate programs thus have 
equal status in the department structure. To date there 
have been no problems arising from the interactions 
between the two^programs. ^ 

As is clear from the material m the program section, 
the curriculum in Kinesiological Sciences isolates and 
consolidates the body of knowledge commonly called 
physical education into a discipline, i.e., it pulls it 
together under the title, Kinesiological Sciences. A 
number of courses serve both the Kinesiological Sci- 
ences Program and the Physical Education Teacher 
Preparation Program.: These courses are: PHED 181, 
Fundamentalsof Movement; PHED 360, Physiology of / 
Exercise; PHED 385, Motor Learning and'Skilled Per- 
formance; I^HED 381, Advanced Training and Condi- 
tioning; RHED 493, History and Philosophy of Sport 
'and Physical Education. One important way these 
courses differ from those at other institutions which 
offer only a teacher preparation program in physical 
education is that our courses strongly adhere to the 
fundamental subject matter, with performance and 
pedagogical applications offered only where they are 
absolutely necessary. It is not unusual to see courses 
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tion departments where the fundamental subject mat-' 
ter is touched upon only for the purpose of applica- 
tions. / • ^ 

One very interesting result of our course emphasis is . 
that students from other discipliries within the univer- 
sity are enrolling in our courses. In the past this was"' 
rare. In fact, we were always sending our students to 
absorb "good things" from other departments without 
demonstrating any real drawing power for'Dur own 
'theory courses. One reason for this inflqx of outside 
students into our theory courses, we believe, is that it 
is recognized that our subject matter is nov\^ available 
to them without the former, iriferminable emphasis on 
•pedagogical matters. We believe this interaction will 
do more to establish an enviable discipline-oriented 
reputation for our department than most other efforts 
that^might be chosen for implementation. 

With no clear prpgressional mission for the pro- 
gram, Kinesiological Sciences is more akin to Uberal 
arts and scienres programs than education, recreation, 
and health education. No binding relationship, there- 
fore, exists between these professional fields and our 
program. In fact, if any trend is developii^g with ce- 
gard to^how tjie university s^es u^, it would be as an 
emerging scie^ice. A continuation of this discussion is 
to be found in- the section concerning Implications. 

Our program depends heavily on the traditional 
disciplines for background and support information. 
However, these ancillary disciplines for the most part, 
do not research or teach the relationships between 
human movement and sport and their disciplines, so 
- there is little or no overlap or duplication of course 
content. 

Program Evaluation 

Since all graduating seniors are required to com plete 
the Independent Studies Seminar, it has been the 
practice, since the inception of4he program, to spend a 
number of class meetings evaluating every aspect of 
the program with the students. Not only are the physi- 
cal education courses evaluated, but the courses in the 
ancillary disciplines are also cri-tiqued and evaluated. . 
Courses and requirements not making a significant 
' contribution to the program are replaced by others 
more cggent and workable. Thus evaluation is an on- 
going, continuous process. 

One measure of the program's success has been its 
* continued growth. It was approved by the Board of- 
Regents on September 21, 1973, and by the State Board 
•'(J)f Higher Education on January 4, 1974. It was late 
April, 1974, before the program could be implemented 
within the department, ^able^ demonstrates the 
steady growth of the program. 

It is gratifying to note that students come to us from 
diverse backgrounds. We have had students transfer 
to Kinesiological Sciences froni nursing, biological sci- 
' ences, pre-medicine, pre-physical therapy, health, li- 
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Table'2« Grow thj)f the Kinesiological Sciences program.. 



Semester ^ • 


Year 


Total 


Spring 


1974 


3 


Fall • 


1974 


15 


Spring 


1975 


23 


Fall 


1975 . 


32 


Spring 


1976 


30 


Fall 


1976 


28 


Spring 


1977 


48 


Fall 


1977 


,43 


Spring 


1978 


53 


Fall ' 


1978 


65 


Spring 


1579 


81 


Fall 


^ 1979 ^ ' 


91 


Spring 


1980* 


- 108 



* 

brary science, and^even horticulture, to name but a 
few. ' 

Those students w^ho have sought employment im- 
mediately upon graduation have been generally suc- 
cessful, with jobs ranging from chief technician,*'Exer- 
else Cardiology Laboratory, Georgetown University, 
to coordinator of tennis programs at a year-round re- 
sort community, fo executive trainee in the YMCA 
organizatior>. Although we know the whereabouts 
- and activities of most of our graduates, no. formal 
study of their involvements has been undertaken. It is 
obvious that as our list of graduates grows over the* 
years the task of staying abreast of their work pursuits 
vvill become more and more difficult. Unle^ss some 
systematized feedback plan is implemented to gather 
that information, knowledge of their activities will be 
very limited. For a list of those employment opportu- 
nities available to graduates, refer to our paper, "A- 
\ Kinesiological Sciences'' Prog ram", in Alternative Pro- 

\ fessional Preparation in Phygjcal Education, AAHPERD 

"\ Publication, 1^79, p. 51. 

Another indication of the program's success is the 
degree, to which it satisfies the special assumptions 
. listed in the introductory section of this paper. It is our 
belief that all have been satisfactorily met. We are 
particularly proud of the success our graduates have 
\^had entering graduate and professional schools. Our 
Students have found their way into Schools of Physical 
Therapy,. Corrective Therapy, Law, Chiropractic, 
Podiatry, and Business. A large percentage of our stu- 
dents pursue Master's degree programs in physical 
education. Many of these are awarded teaching and/or 
research assistantships. 

What all of this reduces to is that if we can learn the 
specific interests and goals of our students very early 
in their college careers, we can develop individualized 
programs which will go far in fulfilling their required^. 
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.-- competencies. The elective flexibility of the program 
makes this feasible, while careful and enlightened ad- 
visement makes it happen. 



Implications 

Of particular value to us is the continued'high inter- 
est of the students toward the program. They tell us^ 
that the content of the program is consistently interest- 
ing and, on occasion, exciting.*] Communication be- 
• tween students then passes this same information 
along to eventually publicize the program as a wo^'th- 
while enterprise. For example, the University recently 
host^ a Science Career Day in which high school 
sophomores were invitecl^to visit science departments 
and learn of their programs. .Of the 400 students who 
participated, 35 specified an interest in the Kinesiolog- 
ical Sciencesprogram and joined us for discussions of 
the program as well as in tours of the facilities. Thus, in 
the minds of future students, present students and the 
perceptions of the University, the Kinesiological Sci- 
ences program seems to be taking its place next to 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Entomology, Physics, etc., as * 
a program with interesting science content. 

Of equal importance is the recognition given to a 
number, of our theory courses. Five PHED prefix 
courses have been selected as applicable for IPhi Beta 
Kappa. Three of these courses and two others have 
been selected as eligible for meeting the Distributive 
Studies requirements of the'n^ University Studies 
program (seethe section on prpgrams). In our Division 
of the University (Human and Community Resources) 
11 courses were so selected from the offerings of the 18 
degree-granting programs. With. 5, of those coming 
from the Department of Physical Education, we feel 
that the desired recognition of our subject matter's 
placement in higher education is on firm footing. 

The phenomenon called the Kinesiological Sciences- 
program has made it clear that we, indeed,' are making 
significant strides in the development of an academic 
discipline which stands secure by virtue of its own 
unique subject matter, a coherent subject matter 
worthy of study for its own sake. This program has 
changed the image of the Physical Education Depart- ' 
ment on our campus just as similar programs have 
done on other campuses across the United States. 
There, are those among us who would support the 
contention; arguable as it i^that the continued gt)od 
health of departments of physical education in major 
university settings depends to a large measure on dis- 
ciplinary programs than on presently constituted pro- 
fessional preparation programs. Only the passage of 
time will reveal the accuracy of that prophesy. 
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Introductipn 

A complete picture of undergraduate education 
usually includes three components, One of which is^ 
optional. Uiulergraduate education bej^ns with a gen- 
eral education requirement. This requirement 
provides foundational understandings in a university 
degree program and is equated with liberal education. 
Jt also paves the way for a second component. Sub- 
sequent *t() the breadth of stufdy found in the case of 
generated ucation, specialized study of a subjectViat- 
ter field in dejs^th builds vertically upon the above- 
mentioned fdtindation. In addition to these two com- . 
ponents, there is customarily a third component. This 
optional facet is professional educatioln, or preparation 
for a specific cjireer. All three components can be ac- 
commodated in a cross-disciplinary model. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to identify and describe the corn- 
ponents, assumptions, and advantages of this mbdel. 
But first, pivotal definitions' and distinctions are in 
order. 



Definitions and Distinctions 

If the cross-disciplinary model is to be understood,^ 
then a major reorganization of the reader's conception 
of undergraduate education may be necessary. Like 
Kuhn's (1975) paradigm or exemplar shift, this reor- 
ganization or reorientation toward a cross-disciplinrary 
model begins with a change in:primar)(^assumpt:ions. 
It follows that the first step reqoi^red of the'»eaden^g to 
shed the tra*cliti6nal assumption that the under- 
graduate major is designed to serve on ly ^^e schools in 
the enterprise known as teacher education. Certainly, 
this is the historic meaning associated with physical 
education ia, universities. For this reason,' the label 
physical education is an appropriate descriptor for 
teacher education and associated work in the schools. 
But-physical education does not accura'tely depict the 
modd, nor does it adequately apply to. the career 
s-treams, other than teaching, wKich are embraced 
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with the model. A number of separate labels, then, are 
associated with the cross-disciplinary models but sep- 
arate labels do not imply diminished importance for 
teacher education or a severing of relationships be- 
-Lween degree program's and faculty who wojk within 
them. The cross-disciplinary model is an integrated 
model. 

Other necessary distinctions can be generally iden- 
tified stating what the model is not. This is not a model ' 
in which performance- courses and experiences are 
diminished in importance. Moreover, not all degree 
programs in this model are professional in nature, so 
this is not a model of professional preparation. It is a 
model of undergraduate education. It follows as well 
that the disciplinary component of the model is not a' 
discipline of physical education, Jbut one which 
provides useful study for physical educators. In .the 
next few paragraphs these key distinctions, are 
ampliTied. ' • 

The more precise identification of physical educa- 
tion as a professional program in higher education 
permits a clearer distinction between it and a disci- 
pline. A discipline is structured to permit impartial \ 
inquiry quite apart from an "applied or professional 
mission. In other words, inquiry proceeds without 
strings attached and is propelled by curiosity. It fol- 
lows that in the cross-disciplinary model any discus- 
sion of "a discipline of physical education" in vokes a 
contradiction in terms. 

It is for this reason in the main that labels other than 
physical education have evolved in an attempt to ^ 
adequately identify and describe the field of study. For 
example, terms such as Human Kinetics, Leisure 
BtiTdies, Exercise and Sport Sciences or Studies, and 
others have .all been employed to describe the discipli- . 
nary component. For'our purpose, the label Kirfesiol- 
ogy will be used. The subject matter embraced by it 
includ,es: 

"Selected biological, psychological, and sociological 
factors associated with the growth and develop- 
ment, functional status and ability of the individual ' 



to ervgage in physical and ludic activities^^ the histori- 
cal, socio-historical, and contemporary roles of 
physical and ludic activities in culture, in both primi- 
tive and advanced societies, and tHe contribution of 
'these activities to the emotionaP, social, physical, 
and aesthetic development of the individual." 

Clearly, this body of knowledge entails more than the 
study of school programs of physical education, yet, 
prospective teachers of physical education would and 
should profit from this broader exposure to hunian 
performance, motor control, and sport studies. Thus, 
a program in Kinesiology is viewed as providing a 
pre-professional foundation for teachers and for per- 
sons interested in other careers. \ 

To reiterate, performance courses and experiences 
•are not relegated to the perimeter in ci cross- 
disciplinary model. In fact, a primary assumption for 
the model is that Kinesiology ahd physical education 
are, in part, performance-based, with the former de- 
voted 'to an understanding of performance and the 
latter to, its' acquisition and' refinement. \^ithin the 
contours of this model, performance courses and ex- 
periences may be viewed as means to other ends or as 
intrinsically valuable. That is, performance courses 
serve as a valuable laboratory setting in which per- ' 
sonal knowledge (Polanyi, 1958) and skill are 
amplified quite apart from any other purpose.' On the 
other hand, such courses can also serve asvi field 
setting within^which knowledge ab is 
blended with the performed act. In the latter context, 
students confront the variables which define skill 
complexity and delivery. In short, the personal, qual- 
itative experiences which accompany, or stem fi;om, 
actual performance are as indispensable to a complete 
understanding of it as are the disciplinary perspec- 
tives. Like opposite sides of the same coin, they join to 
give the student the basis for apprehending the natur^ 
and significance of human involvement in physical 
and ludic activity. ' 

Any true profession must have a disciplinary base 
with which to identify. This identity involves the ques- 
tion of uniqueness, often a politically-charged concern 
in higher education. Monopoly of a unique body 6f 
knowledge is part of\the nexus for a group interested 
in its profgissionalization, and uniqueness of a field of 
inquiry is indispensable to the existence of depart- 
ments in colleges and universities. The problems asso- 
ciated with establishing in higher education a unique 
cross-disciplinary oriented program within one de- 
partment will become obvious; foremost among these > 
is negotiating relationships with related disciplines, 
Flowever, solutions to these problems have been lo- 
cated in the advaHitages of a cross-disciplinary 
framework (Lawson and Morford, 1979). 

But the importance of a disciplinary base goes be- 
yond political expedience to practical necessity.. The 
key to responsible action in the name of service, e.g., 
teaching, is clearly an understanding of the 



phenomena involved in the service, i.e., the subject 
matter herein called Kinesiology. 

To recapitulate, the cross-disciplinary model lead^ 
ing to professional training in physical education em- 
braces three components: general education (pre- 
major). Kinesiology (pre-professional study), and pro- 
fessional studies. Since a major in Kinesiology in- 
cludes other non-professional .degree programs, it is 
not strictly a model of professional preparation, but 
rather, the orientation 'of the major rests on assump- 
tions which are embodied in the uniqueness and inte- 
gration of the subject matter studied. It is now appro- 
priate to turn to a more complete description of the 
model. ' 



Features of a Cross-Disciplinary Model 

Two related characteristics aro^J^yotal in a cross- 
disciplinary model. The first, identified earlier, is that 
^ the model can accommodate one or many degree 
tracks or options. In cases where only one degree track 

' is offered, the program is strictly non^professional. 
That is, the degree is comparable to a liberal arts de- 
gree. There are varying amounts of specialization in 
'» the departmental courses which may be elected; all 

, courses are structured without an eye toward a profes- 
sional mission. This degree in Kinesiology is, there- 
fore, similar to other programs found in a College of 
Arts and Sciences, Indeed, this cross-disciplinary 
model is best harbored in such a unit instead of the 
more traditional housing in a School or College of 
Education. 

A second feature of-the model can be presented by 
contrasting it with ad hoc curriculum designs. When a 
number of degree tracks are offered in an ad hoc for- 
mat, there results a series of separate or parallel degree 

' tracks. This is a logical outcome because ad hoc models 
are by design riveted upon a particular role. An an hoc- 
program is in fact constructed after an analysis of the- 
perceived role requirements and role behaviors of 
practitioners. What people do or have done is 
analyzed and broken down into a series of courses, all 
of which tend to be role-specific. For example, in a 
• university where ad hoc degree programs might be 
offered for teachers, fitness managers, and sport scien- 
tists, these three degree programs would be expected 
to have few common courses. In principle, if not in 
practice, each degree program would have a life apart 
from the others. Each.would require its own resources. 

. These and other difference^ between ad hoc and^ 

. cross-disciplinary programs are reviewed in Table 1. 
By contrast, in the cross-disciplinary model there is 
a common denominator of study which is centralized 
for all degree programs. This second, key characteris- 

. tic of the model is its "core" set of courses and experir 
ences. Such a core is structured in relation to the ques- 
tion which follows. What must all undergraduates 
possess in common to be considered educated in and 
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Table 1. A Comparison of assumptions underlying a traditional ad hoc model and the cross-disciplinary model of 

professional preparation in physical education. / * 



Ad Hoc Model 

^"1. Course coijltent tends toward strong value orientation; 
knowledge is selectively filtered in accordance vyith these 
values. 



2. All courses are -structured in relation to occupational role 
requirements;^ittendant emphasis is upon technical con-' 
cerns from the beginning of the major. 



3. Performance 
teaching. 



courses focus equally upon methods of 



4. Professional course^ concentrate on efficiency bf means 
for goal attainnpent; goals are viewed as unproblematic. 



about Kinesiology? This question obviously calls into 
play value judgements and requires a thorough as- 
sessment of faculty resources. Just as value judge- 
ments and faculty resources vary, so, too, does the 
exact composition of the core vary from ihstitution to 
institution. The fact remains, however' that in this 
niodel the common denominator of courses and expe- 
riences, forms tlie foundation (or all degree programs. 
All students enjoy a comrrion fund of knowledge con- 
cerning perforriance. There is parsimjlony here be- 
cause core courses serve all undergraduate majors and 
can^fiasily accommodate, non-majors. fJpecialized or 
more ad hoc cdurse resources surface only later in 
the professional degree programs rathir than at the 
outset. 1 

Such a core program of studies carries with it two 
riders. One hinges upon the meaning and delivery of 
cro'ss-di^tiplinaJy study; the other is concerned with 
perforniance ana performance courses. \ 

The fir^t rider centers on the organization of courses 
to fit this framework. Critics of disciplinary models 
charge that courses become overly-specialized to en- 
compass molecular or atomistic distinctions in subject 
matter. There are ^wo sides to this issue. The critics, on 
the one hand, ten^jd to view disciplinary study from an 
ad hoc vantage point. Here, knowledge and techniques 
are directly applied to an identified work role.pince 
disciplinary knowledge exists apart from application, 
and since many practitioners now attempt roles with- 
out it, this knowleilge is often cursorily waived a\yay 
by critics without fall attention to its potential. On \he 
other hand, it mvjsi be granted that some disciplirti 
rians have been overly ambitious in the design an. 
conduct bf their cburses. One root.o'f this problem, itiV 
suggested, is the'disciplinary framework which is em- 
. .ployed to orgariize knd disseminate knowledge! ln\ 
many institutioris an Inter-, fnulti-, or sub-disciplinary 
approach is in use. The inter-disciplinary approach 
has its rherits, but .itidoe.* differ significantly from a 
cross-disciplinary approach. 



Cross-Disciplinary Model 

Course content is oriented /toward free examination of 
knowledge. / 



Core of subject matter is not occupation-specific; attendant 
emphasis is initially upon s/ubject matter and understanding 
Of theory, with applications and technical mastery coming 
later. 



Skill is refined for its oWn sake and as a fundamental experi- 
ence in the major. 

■ \ 

Professional courses/ concentrate on examination of goals. 
Means are considere/d in relation to basic assumptions about 
problem-solving ai|'d goals. 

The adjecti>/e, inter-disciplinary (or multi- 
disciplinary) describes the interaction among two or 
more differehy disciplines (departments). Ideas are 
cross-fertilized with an eye toward the rputual integra- 
tion of the disciplines concerned'. In other words, an 
inter-disciplii|ary framework involves the speciali2:ed 
application ojf traditional disciplines to probI?ms in 
sport and physical activity. The focus is upon how a 
phenomenon such as sport, for example, can be 
studied as a means of solving specific problems and 
further developing the parent discipline. 

It is suggested that such an inter-disciplinary struc- 
ture for portraying the body of knowledge embraced 
within Kinesiology brings continued and unavoidable 
fragmentation. Affected in this regard are both courses 
and faculty. Differences among faculty becomeWccen- 
tuated because each sub-discipline borrows from the 
parent discipline subject-specific concepts, constructs, 
and syntax. Courses, in turn, tend to become equally 
isolated/and specific. As Wolman (1977) has noted, 
". . .anfeducational effort along interdisciplinary lines 
confrorjts major difficulties in virtually every area re- 
lated td the process of education. These problems in- 
volve philosophy, faculty, students, curriculum, re- 
search money^and evaluation" (p. 800). 

Sport and physical activity require multi-faceted 
examination if they are to be fully understood. They 
must/be viewed as the objects of analysis instead of 
mere/ means. For this reason and others, a cross- 
disciplinary framework is more appropriate because it 
allows faculty to continuously interact within a single 
departmental setting. 

By contrast, with an inter-disciplinary framework, 
in which the parent discipline provides principally a 
vertical glimpse at aspects of human involvement in 
physical and ludic activity, the cross-disciplinary 
framework promotes both a horizontal and a vertical 
examination of these phenomena. This integral 
framework is reflected in the definitions of three broad 
areas of study within Kinesiology. These are: 
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Biodynamics of Human Performance — the study of 
acute and chronic systemic and cellular human ad- 
aptations to movement activity. 

2. Mbipr Control — the study of neural and behavioral 
processes underlying pre-selection processing, 
selection, iri^itiation, execution, error detection — 
correction, retention of movement behaviors and 
their adaptive properties. 

3. Sport Studies — the study of play, games, and sport 
from socio- historical and contemporary anajytic 
perspectives wherein the social, economic, and 
political relations existing in the society at large and 

^ as^sociated psychological parameters are 
dramatized. 

Academic components involving human develop- 
ment and biomechanics ar^ viewed as inextricably in- 
tertwined with these identified areas of inquiry. 

To elaborate, a student of biodynamics of human 
"* p hy^iCB 1 p^r f crrma nreTnust^be'" expe^c 
prerequisite knowledge of basic systemic physiology 
and anatomy. Only then can this student address, for 
example, that portion of biodynamics which concen- 
trates .on problems 'related to human adaptations to 
increased demands on metabolism. Specific concerns, 
in this example, relate to work intensity-energy ex- 
change support systems and their respective interac- 
tions to yield specific adaptations, both acute and 
chronic. Yet, the focus of the student's study here is 
not on physiology perse, but on the biodynamics of 
physical performance. To more fully comprehend the 
problem posed iii this example, the stud,ent needs 
a multi-faceted approach involving elements of 
biochemistry, physiology, motor control, biome- 
chanics and principles of exercise training. ; 

Differences between cross- and inter-disciplinary 
approaches can be further illustrated. (For example, in 
the' socio-cultural area, not the sociology of or the 
psycl\ology of sport, but sport studies results from a 
cross-disciplinary orientation. Its scholars, while 
trained and educated jn part in traditional disciplines 
such as sociology or psychology, are not sociologists 
and psychologists per se but rather academicians in 
sport studies. Consequently, these persons are col- 
leagues in the strictest sense, because they share 
nomenclature, concepts, and syntax. They are appro- 
priately housed in the same administrative unit to 
facilitate the development cind dissemination of an 
integrated and multi-faceted>body of knowledge.) 

Such claims for uniqueness which are associated 
with a croj^S-disciplinary model should not blur rela- 
tionships which are enjoyed with other disciplines. 
Three convenient clusters from the traditional disci- 
plines provide contributions to three academic com- 
ponents of Kinesiology. The physical and biological 
sciences offer contributipns to biodynamics of human 
performance, the neuro-sciences to motc)rcontrol, and 
the social sciences and humanities to sport studies. 
These relationships are depicted in Figure 1. 



In summary, there are important differences be- 
tween inter- and cross-disciplinary frameworks which 
form one of the two riders to the model da^scribed here. 
The other rider pertains to performance courses. 

In this model, performance courses share features of 
disciplinary course work. Like disciplinary courses, 
they are conducted without an eye toward a profes- 
sional role. Simply put, methods and materials for 
teaching are not central to these courses. Stated 
another way, practical extractions from theory to per- 
formance are examined to test the validity of the con- 
structs entertained) but not in the context of pedag- 
ogy. Since not all students in the core courses plan to 
be teachers, performance courses of this kind are es- 
sential. 

Performance mastery provides an experiential com- 
ponent around which Kinesiological study is ordered 
and in which disciplinary study is anchored. This is no 
less the case in other performance-based fields such as 
•Tnusicr aTt, aTid-^dTarria.- The' art of performing and 
knowledge about perfomiance proceed hand-in-hand 
for students. In fact, upp.er division courses in. the 
major can serve to further weld the two together. 
Called performance analyses courses, these offerings 
require as prerequisites both performance mastery 
and core courses in Kinesiology. Their intent is to 
provide laboratory settings in which students gain 
greater skill in analyzing performance. In fact, this 
assumption \vhich accords performance, such signifi- 
caace is one of the distinguishing features._oi a.cross:^^ 
disciplinary model. Although scholars outside the 
field of Kinesiology may gather knowledge about per- 
formance, these same scholars, who have a lesser un- 
derstanding of the actual experiences of performing, 
will always have less than a complete grasp of perfor- 
mance. The situation here is akin to the distinction 
between a spectator and an athlete. The athlete's un- 
derstanding of the subtleties and complexities of the 
inner world of sport are rich and cumulative. Al- 
though the spectator can enjoy the athlete's perfor; 
mance, a complete picture of it can never be attained. 
As Cady (1978) has pointed put, the performance re- 
sulting from physical acts is a language unto itself. 
While one may dis.cuss its parameters, it remains dif- 
ficult to fathom performance unless one has been 
deeply engaged in it. No less is expected when scho- 
lars outside the field make isolated and selected at- 
tempts to look inside. 



Proportional Representation and Sequences for 
Different Kinds of Courses in the Major 

In the typical interdisciplinary framework, discipli- 
nar)' study is often postponed until the later second or 
early third year of a student's' degree program. This 
occurs in large part becciuse study in the respective 
parent disciplines for each of the sub-disciplines is a 
prerequisite to intra-departmental courses. Further-, 
more, each sub-discipline generally requires a sepa- 
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Figtire 1. Kinesiology-major components and knowledge stratification for the cross-disciplinary structure. 



rate.and specialized course or set of courses for knowl- 
edge dissemination.- By contrast, a cross-disciplinary 
framework permits an earlier exposure to theory be- 
cause knowledge generation and dissemination do not 
occur by dependency upon or borrowing from parent 
disciplines. Nomenclature, concepts, and modes^of 
-inquiry can, therefore, be presented with less exten- 
sive prerequisites because much of the material pre- 
sented is uniquely integrated as Kinesiology. Further, 
courses organized in this fashion can be delivered 
thematicaily which results in a refinement of courses 
comprising the cdre program. 

The schematic outline for a typical cross-disciplinary 
major in Kinesiology is comprised of several area com- 
' ponents which, for the sake of this description, may be 
viewed as discrete from one another when in actual 
fact they are integrated for any given student's pro- 
gram of study. .The outline for such a^major is pre- 
sented in Tables 2 and 3. The latter shows a course 
percentage breakdown for each component within the 
major. Along with the performance component, the 



first tier of cross-disciplinary course work is comprised 
by ^ comprehensive core of courses representing 
biodynamics, motor control, and sport studies. Pre- 
requisites may be mandatory but these can, in large 
part, be accommodated through the general education 
requirements as defined by the faculty of the college or 
university. Conceivably, core courses could be offeree^ 
"at the secpnd level, and, in some instances, at the. 
first-year level, particularly in selected courses offered 
in sport studies. ' 

The final tier of coursed in Kinesiology is at the 
upper division level. These courses are not core 
courses. They are required for certain specializations 
within Kinesiology and are open to election by qual- 
ified students from other disciplines and from profes- 
sional tracks within the department. These courses 
and seminars are organized around a more focialized 
methodology and related set of substantive concerns 
in Kinesiology. Their intent is to disseminate knowl- 
edge and formulate questions which result in a special- 
ized depth.of understanding. The student of Kinesiol- 



Table 2. Course areas in a kinesiology major. 

Performance & Analysis (21 % of program) 

• personal skill development & refinement 
■ • analysis of skill and game strategy 

Cross-Disciplinary Theory Core (21% of program) 

A. Required in 1st and 2nd years 

• introductions to: study of sport 

biodynamics of physical activity 
dynamics of motor skill acquisition 

• human functional anatomy and applied physiology 

• measurement in sport and physical activity 

B. Required in'3rd and 4th years 

elective courses selected from the three sub areas: 
biodynamics; sport studies; motor control. 

Professional Electives (11-15% of program) 

• introduction to' professional studies 

• planning sport and exercise programs 

• instructional design and analysis 

• field experience 

• exorcise management 

• sports medicine and athletic training 

• foundations of coaching 

• physical education for special populations 

• advanced courses in cross-disciplinary sub areas 

• sport management 



ogy, whether in a pre-graduate (research-oriented) or 
liberal arts degree program (terminal degree intended 
at the bachelor's level) thereby acquires specialization 
which is anchored in the breadth which characterizes 
tHe core. The implications of this pattern of curricular 
organization are Clear for the future scholars of 
Kinesiology. It paves the way to integration and 
uniqueness instead of identification only in relation to 
•a parent discipline. 

Professio'nal education is accommodated in a 
cross-disciplinary mode! by the provision of profes- 
sional options or tracks. Like their non-professional 
counterparts; these courses build from the core. Two 
kinds of courses can be so organized, but both kinds 
share two characteristics. 

First, in these professional courses, disciplinary 
knowledge derived from theVore is to be mixe'd with 
applied theories and oriented to professional roles and 
role settings. In short, the core courses in Kinesiology, 
for example, are not just nicetjes for a liberal educa- 
tion. They are important prerequisites to professional 
course work. 

For example, a course which focuses on the exami- 
ne) tion 6i school physical education curricula gives 
primary attention to the design, planning, c>nd im- 
plementation of programs in relation to findings from 
all three areas of Kinesiology. From human perfor- 
mance and motor control comes findings which have 
implications for exercise training regimens, physical 
fitness, optimization of performance, and skill acquisi- 
tion. In sport studies, implications are derived from 
investigations of socialization into, and via, sport and 



physical activity. Jn the same course, curricular theory 
from a College of Education provides models for de- 
sign, implementation, and evaluation which harbour 
nicely these applications from Kinesiology. The final 
ingredient in the blend is scholarship in physical edu- , 
cation curricula. It is this kind of blend, through 
Kinesiology, uiat findings from relevant models and 
theories, and approaches from physical education and 
other professierrial fields bring uniqueness to profes- 
sional courses wit|fiin the department. That is, vi'ithout 
such an approach, differences, for example, tyetween a 
curriculum course in education and one in physical 
education become narrow. This situation is, therefore, 
akin to the difference between cross- and inter- 
disciplinary in that the latter involves the same bor- 
rowing from and dependence upon parent disciplines, 
while the former requires the generation and integra- 
tion of knowledge into unique packages. 

The second characteristic of these professional 
courses, perhaps obvious by now, is that they are 
theoretical and scholarly in nature. That is, they are 
structured to give a free examination of the profes- 
sional role or rol6 setting. The intent here is not resj^ec- 
tability in relation to kinesiologists, but rather to. 
provide tested and testable theoretical constructs 
which SQrve as adequate blueprints for practice in the 
real world. To some extent, such theory and the spe- 
cific findings and techniques which it anchors will 
always be qd hoc. But to grant immediate or direct' 
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applicability is not to grant at the same time an uncriti- 
cal, missionary zeal; the guiding norm is one of ra- 
tional analysis in the interests of service to society. 
Professional education in any field is an important 
catalyst for.change in the roles practitioners perform 
and in the settings within which they work, if this 
function is to'be-discharged, then nothing short of a 
free examination of roles and role settings, which in- 
cludes where necessary a critique of existing'ppera- 
tions and beliefs, is absolutely necessary. The term 
professional studies is, therefore^ an appropriate de- 
scriptor for such courses. 

This second characteristic of professional courses in 
the cross-disciplinary model is clearer when the roles 
of field experiences and internships is bared. Fields 
experiences precede, accompany, and follow profes- 
sional studies courses. Those which precede are de- 
signed for career selection gnd for introduction to the 
profession. Those which accompany and follow are 
structured to permit the student in whatever career" 
track, to move from role observation, to role perfor- 
mance, to role analysis. These experiences, are, in . 
short,, predicated upon the assumption that the field 
provides the optima^ite for ad hoc role training. Here 
the important tricks of the trade and situation-specific 
practices can be unearthed for what they are and mas- ^ 
fered accordingly! These field experiences gain 
amplified meaning, however, because of their inter- 
communication with professional studies courses. 
That is, the relationship betw,een theory and practice is 
planned in lieu of t^ie sink or swim exposure to field 
work which was characteristic of days gone by. 



"iTTSunTiTrarry, professional courses have tvvo charac- 
feristics. They require core courses in Kinesiology as 
prerequisite and they are structured to allow a theoret- 
ical and scholarly examination of roles and role set- 
tings. Two kinds of professional courses can be so 
organised. Which kind is employed hinges upon the 
number oicareer streams or tracks offered in a particu- 
lar department as well as upon external requirements 
for certification. Put simply, some patterns of course 
organization require more tirne than others, and time 
required tocomplete the degree isoften a pivotal factor 
in curricular deci^si^bn-making. 

WJth one or tvvo tracks, professional courses can be 
expected to be more role-specific or ad hoc. With many 
degree tracks, more gelicric professional courses may 
be prerequisite to role-specific counterparts.. For 
example, a generic course which concerns itself with 
planning and programming for sport and physical ac- 
tivity may be prerequisite to a specific course on school 
curriculum for physical education, or a course on in- 
structional design may be requisite to teaching 
methods for secondary schools. The question here is 
not with right or wrong kinds of courses, but rather, 
with differentsetsof assumptions which may be enter- 
tained. The advantage's of the generic courses are: they 
provide training and education for careers which, 
while related to aspects of the schools, occur outside 



these Institutions and differ in form and substance; 
they pave the way for |tudents to^view the entire 
picture of the work world of physical activity and 
sport, both within their own and across other profes- 
sions; they provide a way of uniting students in the 
same profession, despite the fact that they may have 
quite different career plans:- that is, students are 
equipped with the same models for problem-solving, 
speak the same language, and understand their com- 
mon goals and heritage. 

Generic courses are prerequisite, then, to the spe- 
cialization which is inherent in a profession. Since this 
model of professional preparation takes the assump- 
tion that Kinesiological subject matter applies directly 
to work roles, it follows that certain of the three areas 
of specialization with Kinesiology apply more to some 
roles than to others. For example, a student in exercise 
prescription and management would be expected, 
after completing the core, to empHasize biodynamics 
and, perhaps, human performance (see Tatle 4), while 
a perceptual motor specialist would turn to motor con- 
trol (see-Table 5). Still others may desire the prepara- 
tion of the generalist, as in the case of the master 
teacher. These kinds of degree patterns are demon- 
strated in Figure 2. 

In the case of professional pre,paration for a career, 
then, the sequence in the cros^-disciplinary model is 
summarized in* Table 6. During the pursuance of a 
general education requirement, prerequisite courses 
to a major in Kinesiology are completed. Students 
then complete a Kinesiology core of course work, e.g.,/" 
designated by a KIN prefix, in te grated with perfor- 
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mance courses. An introductory field experience 
course is preferable at this same time. Following com- 
pletion of the core, and depending upon the institu- 
tion, students next proceed to professional courses 
(designated by a KINPE prefix), whether career- 
specific or generic, and pursue other electives in 



Table 4. Exercise prescription and management. 

Related Fields Prerequisites 28% 

Perform a'hce Core 21 % 

Theory Core & Electives " 21% 

^including advanced electives in: 

Physical Growth and Development 
Physiology of Exercise 

Professional Requirements and Electives 15% 
Introduction to Professional Studies 
Planning Sport and Exercise Programs 
Instructional Design and Analysis 
Exercise Management 
Sports Medicine and Athletic Training 
Field or Clinical Experience 

Related Fields Electives 15% 
Physiology and Biophysics 
Organix^tional Behavior 
Marketing 



a. Sport Pedagogy and Sport Coaching 



b. Sport Management 




.r / 




c. Early Childhood/Perceptual Motor Specialist - d. Exercise Prescription and Management 

Figure 2, Cross-disGiplinar>- model fox undergraduate education. Four examples of special options. 



Kinesiology. These professional studies courses arc 
linked to field experiences which both precede and 
succeed this formal training. Students completing this 
overall sequence will have moved from an under- 
standing of important phenomena, to^]uestions and 



approaches surrounding their application and organi- 
zation in professional work roles, and to direct experi- 
ences under field supervision in the real world. The 
goal at the end of the undergraduate program is suc- 
cessful role performance. 
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Table 5. Early Childhood/perceptual motor specialist. 



Related Fields Prerequisites 
Performance Core 



28% 
21% 
21% 



Tabic 6j Hierarchy of degree program components for two 
professional options. 
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Prototypes and Evaluation 

Prototypes for the cross-disciplinary moder con- 
tinue to evolve in several North American institutions. 
While not all are identical in structure, these programs 
share a similar conceptual focus, namely, the study of 
human involvement in physical and ludic activity. 
While the model has withstood the test of time in some 
institutions, there* is some evidence to suggest that it 
remains widely misunderstood by colleagues in more 
traditional professional programs. In fact, itis interest- 
ing to note that at llastone prototype isftlivorced from 
all professional training whiLe others may serve more 
than one professional option beyond the core, e.g., 
physical education, sport administration, and pre- 
physical therapy. Some colleagues have difficulty un- 
derstanding this outcome. 

Evaluation of this cross-disciplinary model has oc-^i^ 
curred in less formal ways than the desirable norm of 
experimenUil research. In the professional field^, stu- 
dentp haxrg enjoyed successes in job placement; 
graduates who become physical education teachers, in 
particular, have initiated school programs in which 
Kinesiological concepts are taught to elementary and 
secondary school students; their work is completed 
with an eye toward theory from both Kinesiology and 
pedagogy. Liberal arts graduates'are as diversely oc- 
cupied as those from other fields. Some are employed 



in fields which related to their education, (for example, 
the sporting goods industry) while others exhibit no 
such linkage. In relation to the research enterprise, the 
first generation of kinesiologists with doctoral degrees 
is just being produced, i.e., those who conform to the 
cross-disciplinary mold. It will be an interesting exper- 
iment to observe how successfully these individuals 
will compete for teaching-research appointments in 
higher education and to note whether these ap- 
pointments will ultimately be restricted to the fields of 
Kinesiology or physical education. On the basis of the 
observations at present, these ii^dividuals appeajr to be 
fairing quite well both within and outside the cross- 
discipline ofKinesHology. 
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Introduction 

NASPE has been studying accreditation over the 
past three years/and this has been most appropriate. 
When the experience of other disciplines is examined, 
the accreditation process emerges as the mpst influen- 
tial" force in the design and conduct of programs of 
professional preparation/ Since accreditation is rela- 
tively new in physical education, its impact has yet to 
be fully realized. 

The author has served as coordinator for NASPE's 
study of accreditation. In this connection, the issues 
and problems associated with accreditation have been 
identified, evaluated, and synthesized. It is the pur- 
pose of this section tp explore these issues and prob- 
lems. In so doing, a major question must be con- 
fronted directly by the reader: Does the profession of 
physical education have anything to gain by participa- 
t iiig in an a<:cTexiitatioTi''^r£>cedure? It shall become 
apparent that there are numerous possible answers to 
this question. The author has come to the conclusion 
that there are many reasons why accreditation is worth 
pursuing by physical educators, and there are some 
qualifications which must be established in this re- 
gard. But first, some groundwork must be laid. 

To begin, it is necessary to define the latest, fashion- 
able jargon used in higher education, to differentiate 
between confusing terms. 

Accreditation. The process whereby an agency rec- 
ognizes a program of study or an institution as meeting 
certain predetermined qualifications or standards. 

Institutional Accreditation. Involves a look at the en- 
tire institution without identifying the quality of any 
one of its parts. (Regional Accreditation Associations 
are examples.) 

Professional Accreditation. A look at the quality of a' 
professional p^!fgram of study by agencies established 
by members of the professional discipline. 
. Certification. The process by which a non- 
governmental agency grants recognition to an individual 
who has met certain predetermined qualifications 
specified by that agency. (WSl, Scuba, and N ATA are 
examples.) . ^ 

Licensure. The process by which an agency of gov- 
ernment grants permission to an imi^vidual meeting 
predetermined qualifications to engage in a given oc- 



cupation or grants permission to an institution to per- 
form specified functions. (Teachers— state grants a 
teaching license; state licenses a university fo prepare ^ 
teachers; university'certification.) ^ 

I£readers have read the Ghroniclepf Higher Educatioti, 
they have probably recognized the increasing fre- 
quency with which articles on accreditation have been 
appearing. Accreditation is a proverbial "volleyball" , 
which is being "sworn to" by professional associations 
and "sworn at" by administrators. It is a very live issue 
as the decade of the 1980's begins. 

For example, in the June 16, 1980 Chronicle of Higher 
Education an article announced that Dr. Kenneth 
Young had resigned as pr^ident of the Council on 
Post-secondary Accreditation (COPA) after a five-year 
battle to keep the federal government Trom encroach- <- 
ing into the accreditation arena. Few physical educa- 
tors probably bothered to read that three-column arti- 
cle, but many colleagues in other disciplines (those gov- 
erned by accreditation) were very, very concerned that 
Dr. Young had thrown in the towel. The reaV)n for this 
concern is that government has been "trying'fo en- 
croach into the accreditation arena for purposes of 
awarding federal grants. If Uncle Sam succeeds^ fac- 
ulty in physical education may someday be confronted 
by the stark reality that to qualify for a federal grant the 
program in which they work must be accredited by an 
agency representing their profession. Accreditation is, 
then, a process with far-reaching consequences. It is 
time that physical educators be given undivided at- 
tention. . ^ 



History 

Accreditation began in this country at the turn of the 
century. From its beginning,^ it was a non- 
governmental, voluntary process. This has made it a 
unique system in the world. In nearly every other 
country, programs and institutions are controlled and 
evaluated by governmental ministries of education. . 
Accreditation did not become an influential factor in 
setting the standards of a profession until 1920 when » 
accreditation developed into a controlling force in the 
field of medical education. They were the first to feel 
the impact of the non-governmental program of stan- 



dard setting. Within less than a decade (1920-1930) 
the number of medical schools in the country was re- 
duced in half as shoddy, inept operations were forced 
to close. This first accreditation process began with 
the financial backing from a foundation, and with it 
the medical , profession accomplished through ac- 
creditation what many membe'rs of the AMA and the 
Association of American Medical Colleges had been 
endeavoring to accomplish for some years. 

As a consequence, actreditation was established as 
an important and legitiniate means by which a profes- 
sion could raise t^e standards of ed ucation of its future^ 
fnembers a.nd exert further control over entr^ance into 
its' ranks. This example \Vas later follG-i;ved in order by 
law, dentistry, business; chemistry, psychology, and 
.countless other professions. It shouJd be added here 
that some physical educators apparently studied ac- 
creditation in the. mid I960's, but the fruits of these 
efforts have been difficult to locate. 

Physical education is today one of very few degree 
programs on the nation's campuses whicH has nq pro- 
fessional accrediting agency monitoring standards * 
that are established by the profe^ion. Once again, 
there are consequences for physical education as com- 
pared to those degree programs that are being gov- 
erned by professional accreditation agencies. These 
ccinsequences span those which are fiscal and capital, 
although there is no doubt that many other depart- 
ments on many^campuses^have used accreditation as 
leverage for new faqlities, equipment, and supplies. 
These consequences can be traced to the very roots of 
physical education, including its definition and scope. 
What, then, has happened or not happened-in the ^ 
past 20 ^ears with the absence of professional ac- 
creditation? 

1. It appears that there is little or no agreement on 
luho physical educators are. Today, there are ''an in- 
creasing number of scholars in the most prestigious 
institutions who want to be called historians, psychol- 
ogi.^ts, sociologists, physiologists, biomechanints, but 
not physical educators. (This is not, by the way, a 
lobby for the name ''physical education" per se, but the 
use of it as a collective noun is justified because of its 
heritage.) The point is, some persons are in a paradox- 
ical position. They want to dissociate themselves from 
our discipline, yet contribute extensively to it.s scho- 
larly literature. 

Disciplines that established accreditation twenty 
years ago are not having these dilemmas. Scholars 
accept the parameters of their body of knowledge and 
subscribe to the standards which define it. \s the pro- 
fession of physical education stronger or weaker' in 
1980 in the absence of such definitions? 

2. It appears that there is little or no agreement on 
what physical educators do. After reviewing the well- 
conceived papers prepared fc)r this publication, one 
may ask a pointed question: are divergent views of 
professional preparation wifliin a discipline being pre- 
sented, or is the question one of professional prepara- 



tion in divergent disciplines? In connection with a 
pre-convention conference in 1980 on accreditation of 
gVaduate programs faculty from one of the most pre- 
stigious graduate programs (as identified by a recej^ 
survey) declined to attend. Their reason was: "We do 
not have a graduate program in physical education." 
"Yet their graduafte program, known by another name, 
is considered by colleagues as one of the very best in 
physical education. Disciplines that established ac- 
creditation twenty years ago are not facing this di- 
lemma. They know who they are, what their product 
must be able to do, and they have identified ways to 
accomplish this goal. To return to the question, then, 
is physical education stronger or weaker in 1980 be- 
cause of divergent views on the identity and functions 
of the field? 

3.' It also appears that there is a question of u>/tere 
prt^sical education is going. This is the most serious 
indictment. Even more alarming is that physical edu- 
cators have no established procedure for determining 
where they are going. Disciplines that established ac- 
creditation procedures twenty years ago have estab- 
lished an organized procedure for determining future 
directions based upon information systematically 
gathered fro m- the public sector, professionals in the 
field, and the institutions involved in professional 
preparation. Today there is indeed diversity in physi- 
cal education. It has had great impetus on our growth, 
but at the same time this has been growth without a 
unifying element. Perhaps accreditation would have 
provided that during the 1960's and 1970's. 

^ Accreditatiqp in the 1980's 

There is, then, good reason to consider accreditation 
as the 1980's unfold. Yet,, physical education finds 
itself handling the issue of accreditation at a strange 
time. Physical educators missed the golden moment in 
the 60's. Although accreditation seems to have weli- 
served many professions during the past two decades, 
it is ironically enough, being challenged as never be- 
fore in its history, just at the time when physical edu- 
cators appear . to need it most. Why is accreditation 
being challenged? Two primary reasons can be iden- 
tified: 

1. Cost effectiveness is one reason, and twin criteria 
are employed: cost in terms of financial commitment; 
cost in terms of faculty/administrative time. On the 
other hand, most departmentsand most colleges/uni- 
versities would be willing to pay the PRICE (financial 
and faculty/administrative) // it was concluded that 
BENEFITS being derived were commensurate; with 
the cost. What institutional/departmental benefits- are 
being derived presently for the cpst? Ther^^ appear to 
be three which accrue to a single institution, including: 
self-study (a chore oftc;!n delegated to an administra- 
tor); external peer evaluation (very valuable, but ex- 
pensive); recognition of quality by the profession. 



fn addition, there are presently some collective pro- 
fessional benefits being-derived fof the cost: the provi- 
sion of a data bank for the profession; the provision of 
a vehicle for identifying problems, addressing prob- 
lems collectively, and implementing solutions; the 
way of transferring the profession's support to institu- 
tions to maintain standards in view of declining 
budgets, etc. These all sound like reasonably good 
benefits for the cost. Consequently, there must be an 
underlying rea^^o^ why accreditation is being chal- 
lenged, r 

2. Thejualidity of the accreditation process being chal- 
^lenged is the second reason. The goal of accreditation 
is to establish standards, measure a department's pro- 
gram against those standards, and identify strengths 
to be commended and weaknesses to be correcteci. But 
is there evidence for the validity of the standards?jFor 
the past seventy years, accreditation standards have 
focused on what- this author calls RESOURCE IN- 
PUTS. Included in this category are the following: 
recruitment standards;- admission standards; reten- 
^tion standards; administrative structure standards; 
faculty and support personnel standards; curriculum 
standards; library and technological support stan- 
dards; facilities standards; financial resource stan- 
dards. It is true that all of the above resources are 
inr\portant to departments of physical education. 
However, the issue focuses on how much of each and 
how many on each are required for quality. The re- 
seaf^ch that has been done by COPA and USOE show 
thatithese independent variables taken individually, 
collectively in groups, and collectively in total ha ve but 
a /o7/) positive correlation with a program's overall 
quality. The highest predictor was a student's admis- 
sion standards. For years, accreditation agencies first 
doubted, then challenged, and finally accepted the 
fact that their standards were low predictors of quality, 
but resigned themselves that this was the best way 
known to evaluate a program. 

It might appear at this point that questions of valid- 
ity might bury the NfASPE accreditation project, but 
there is n^ore to be said on the issue. It is this author's 
view, that accreditation may emerge from this crisis as 
an even stronger influence in. the next 20 years than it 
has been for the past 20. The reason for this predictio/T 
is that acci;editation is finally proceeding beyotid re- 
source inputs to program outcomes, i.e., to the stu- 
dents graduating from our institutions. The key to 
accreditation in the future will be the ability to measure 
these outcomes in addition to the more traditional 
recource inputs. All decisions about faculty, curricula, 
teaching methods, facilities, institutional and de- 
' partmental governance, and finance can be rationally 
and deliberately determined ofily if fhere is some 
knovyledge of their effects on outcon|C?rFurthermore, 
all of the terms being used today to evaluate education 
refer to outcomes. These include efficiency (the ratio 
between outcomes and resources employed), accoun- 
tability (tht? ability to produce outcomes that are com- 
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mensurate with costs), and management (the selection 
of technologies that will produce the best outcomes in 
relation to the amount of employed resources). 

In each case, the assessment of outcomes need not 
be so precise and expressed in cardinal numbers, but 
we«must be able to get a subjective reading at least. 
There is no way to solve questions of value by easy 
quantitative formulas. In the opinion of the author, 
this is especially so in education where the purpose is 
to facilitate the^sound developmentof a unique human 
being. Statistics are no substitute for judgment. 

There are better ways and poorer ways of approach- 
ing teaching, research, and service. The most efficient 
ways are those which yield the highest ratio of results 
to costs. Colleges and universities tould be more effi- 
cient if they paid greater attention to discovering their 
outcomes. At present, colleges and universities, and 
yes, physical education departments, know very little 
about their results and next to nothing about the ef- 
fects of change in their procedures and methoids on 
results. What passes for evaluation has little to do with 
the outcome, what happens to students! 

Without a knowledge of outcomes as it pertains to 
.students, physical educators are destined to merely 
follow tradition, or do what isexpedient inthe light of 
prevailing pressures, or be vulnerable to every fad that 
sweeps education, or manage by intuition, or maybe 
all of these! (We have all attended faculty meetings 
where scholars debate educational or curricular policy 
and make speeches on the advantages of this require- 
ment or that without the remotest notion of what 
"difference their proposals will make on the students, 
the outcomes). 

The author has concluded that physical education, 
by virtue of its being twenty years late, can definitely 
benefit from accreditation and become a leader in the 
field of accreditation. There are, however, some qual- 
ifications. 

1. The study of outcomes in physical education 
must avoid the confusion of resoilirce inputs. How can 
a real measure of program effectiveness in physical 
education bp derived,, i.e., how do our students 
change and grow as a result of their college experi- 
ences? 

2. Assessment of outcomes should be based upon 
the study of alumni as wejl as of students. There 
should be interest in the values and attitudes of 
alumni, their interests, their citizenship, /and their 
careers as they may have been affected by their college 
experiences. / 

3. Assessment of outcomes should concerned 
with change in students as a result of their college 
experiences, not merely with their absolute le^'^of 
performance during and after college. The outcomes 
to be measured center around change3, not absolute 
performance, as the criterion of a true educational 
outcome. 

4. Assessment of outcomes must be practical, not 
too time consuming or expensive. Jt should concen- 

SO 
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trate on major goals and avoid trivial detail. It can be 
based on sjnall samples of students and alumni and 
not attempt to coyer the universe. 

5. Assessnient of outcomes should be related to the 
special missions or philosophies of a particular de- 
partment. .A department should not have to'adjust 
their goals and programs to the requirements of a 
standardizt^d evaluation scheme, or measure its per- 
formance to uniform set standards established by 
NASPE or any other group. However, they should be 
held accountable for affecting change in their stu- 
cfents. The documents'vvhich were presented in De- 
troit last year dealt exclusively with resource inputs. 
This information will ft)ntinue to be a source of valu- 
able guidelines and measures, but only useful in terms 
of outcomes of the programs. 



Now that the issues associated witH accredit^i'tion 
have been identified and analyzed, it should be clear 
that there is a yet-unreaped potential associated with 
the process. There are also some immediate problems 
which must be solved, especially those related to the 
measurernent of outcomes from programs /6f profes- 
.sional preparation. When it comes to the. ^election of 
valid measures, subjective judgments of competent 
peers will be a central as quantitative, objective data. 
Despite such initial problems, the benefits associated 
with accreditation, in the author's opinion, off-set the 
costs. Accreditation can serve well the profession of 
physical education during times suych as these when 
diversity clouds both its identity arid purpose. 
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Introduction 

The 'ntral theme of this publication and the 1980 
Detro-. conference has been diversity; the major goal 
has been quality. It seems worthwhile to examine each 
concept and the relationship between the two. Ander- 
son's (1980) review of previous professional confer- 
ences was helpful in putting this particular conference 
in perspective. Those earlier conferences asked what is 
the best way to prepare a,, person to teach physical 
education in schools and resulted in the development 
, of standards for professional preparation programs. 
Here, however, a broader question isaddressed: What 
are alternative ways to preparij physical educators i^r 
a range of professional responsibilities? The emphasis 
has beep upon understanding each of the models 
rather than upon identifying and endorsing the best 
- way to accom plish the task. Anderson anticipated that 
some would react with frustration to this diversity and 
lack of national unity. However, NASPE's decision 
not to endorse a program model for professional prep- 
aration of the physical educator does not indicate the 
• absence of a policy. It is a visible, forceful statement of 
commitment to pluralism. • 

Pluralism is more than the passive tolerai:ice of dif- 
ferences, more than a reluctant admission that com- " 
promise is impossible. It is a strong cornmitmentjo the 
fact that.divers^ity is desirable, that diversity does not 
merely lead to progress, but that diversity is progress. 
Ellis (1980) has described rather convincingly the 
strengths of pluralism in responding effectively to 
client needs and to changing social conditions. 
Sociologists have suggested that the building of 
knowledge does not proceed in linear fashion but in- 
volves struggle between alternative paradigms or 
world views follilwed by sometimes sudden shifts in 
basic perspective. (Ritzer, 1975) In addition to this 
pragmatic belief that diversity builds knowledge, our . 
ability to embrace those different from ourselves is 
perhaps the deepest and most significant expression 
of our assessment of the unique qualities of each 
human being. A true commitment to pluralism indi- 
cates that our goal is not unity but dialogue. NASPE's 
willingness to publicly affirm alternatives rather than a 
single standard approach to professional preparation o 
is an importanfstep. 
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Ourcommitment to pluralism does notdiminishour 
need for coherence, pur need to make sense of it all. 
Many of us are searching for a comprehensive pro- 
gram design which can accommodate the preparation 
of professionals who provide physical education for a 
variety of clients in a range of settings. Declines in 
enrollment in teacher education programs were fol- 
lowed by band-wagoning for "non-teaching" options. 
(Cqnsidine, 1979) Such options often were tacked on to 
existing programs without careful consideration of the 
total program. After an initial flurry of activity, more 
thought is being given to the search for a coherent 
design for th^ whole program. 

There are both practical and philosophic reasons for 
this search. In an era of limited resources, it is not 
feasible to develop a separate program for each profes- 
sional speciality. In most universities the same basic 
program mustaccommodate all of the options. For the 
, student this has the advantage of permitting more 
flexibility and perhaps simultaneous preparation for 
more than one professional role. Such multiple prepa- 
ration maximizes employment potential and responr 
siveness to future trends in the job market. 

This search for program coherence is originating' at 
^e local, not the national level; that is, it is not impor- 
tah^ nor desirable that there be national agreerhent 
upon some common program design. At the local lev^l 
it is more necessary and niore realistic to identify a 
coherent program philosophy and to develop a pro- 
gram consistent with it. The faculty at any institution 
are certainly a diverse group, but they share a common 
context and common concerns and they have the op- 
portunity for the prolonged deliberation necessary to 
build a consistent, logical program model which effec- 
tively provides preparation for physical education pro- 
fessionals who will serve a range of client populations. 



The Four Models 

Each of the four models presented c;ould serve as 
such a comprehensive program design. Each could 
presumably be expanded to include preparation of 
teachersand other professionals regardless of whether 
the^pi^esentors have done so. It should be noted .that 
the absence of such an extension does not reflect neg- 



ligencc on their part. ^^Each group was requested to 
describe a mode! in its (Jurrent state and not to explore 
possible extensions of! the nnbdel. They have thor- 
oughly well-performed this task. Yet it may be helpful 
to us to explore the viability of each model as JTcom- 
prehensive program design. 

Bruce Joyce (1975) has discussed various concep- 
tions, of human beings\and of education and has 
analj'zed the implicatiohs of these conceptions for 
teacliier (>ducation. He proposes that teacher education 
was built around a prevailing industrial conception of 
education oriented towarcU'fficient attainment of out- 
comes, particularly literacy.and occupationally-related 
skills. Against this backdpp, Joyce identified four 
major reform movements Which have had some im- 
pacOon teacher education i^i this century: 

iJ The [progressive Movement ( ' 

/ " Educcition — knowledge emergent from group 
process 

Teacher — problem-solver group leader 
2. The Academic Reform Movement 

Education — induction into practice of the disci- 
pline 

Teacher — practicing scholar 
. 3. The Personalistic Reform Movement 

Education — provision of diverse, growth- 
i n d u ci n g^e n v i ro n m e n ts 

Teacher — self-actualized person, "gentle guide" 
4. . The Competency Orfjentation 

Education — system! to provid^ for assessed 
^ needs 

Teacher — systems erlgineer with repertoire of 
skills 

.Although Joyce's analysis was limited to teaeher edu- ; 
cation^ it seems applicable to the preparation of pro- : 
fessionals who deal with pl^ysical education insettihgs ! 
other than schools. ; 

The comp(,^tency-based model (Engberg, Har-/ 
rington, and Cady, 19B0) described at this conference 
can be easily categorized. Joyce describes the comper 
tency orientation as a logical extension of the industria^l 
conception of education with its e^nphasis Mpon effl- 
' cienCy and accountability. How^evtlT, the sought out- 
i comes liave expanded beyond liti^racy and occupa- 
tional skills to include a broad, ran'ge of human needs. 
Cybernetic analogies, systems analysis, and improved 
technology have made delivery systems much more 
sophisticated andUiave permitted individualization of 
the content, rate, and mode of learning. 

The competency-based program described here ad- 
dressed only teacher education/but it could be used as 
a model for a comprt^hensive program. Expcfnsion to 
include professional roles other than teaching \\/ould 
require a process simil^irjj.) that usi?d in the develop- 
ment of a teacher education program. The positions 
for wKich students are to be employed would be 
selected and a tieam of university faculty and persons 
currently employed in such positioris would identify 
the competencies needed to perform the role. Any 
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:om\petencies identified as essential for all physical 
ducWion professionals would constitute a core pro- 
[5ram\Program components would have to be added 
0 develop any competencies not currently provided 
y the teacher education program. One of the practical 
jiifficuit\es with this^pproach is that each new option ' 
equiresB new planning committee to integrate new 
([ompeteAcies wifh the existing programs which is a 
difficult Vask. However, an advantage of the 
(tompetency-based approach is that its reliance upon 
modular lea^i^ning would permit small numbers of stu- 
kents to pursue specific alternatives through inde- 
,jDehdent learning. 

Both* the crc\ss-disciplinary (Morford, Lawson, and 
Hutton, 1980) \and the kinesiological sciences (Hus- 
mauv Clarke, mid Kelley, 1980) models s^eem to 
exemplify the ^academic reform movement. The 
teacher(or other professional) would become a practic- 
ing member of th^ discipline who would subsequently 
induct students/clients into the discipline through 
either ded uctive\ learning or inductive process-, 
centered learning (|oyce, 1975). in both programs,Na 
core of kinesiolog}\ or kinesiological science would 
precede any prepara^tion for a pr-pfessional career. The 
primary differences between the programs are the use 
of a broad fields approach in the crossrciisciplinary 
mode'l and the differing role of performance courses.. 
Performance mastery \n specified number of courses i^ 
view^ed as essentiall knowledge in the cross- 
disciplinary model while in the kinesiological sciences 
modef, activity courses are taken merely to provide 
background for theoretical analysis. 

Professional skills and knowledge would be de- 
veloped subsequent to tihe completion of thef core. The 
student, having become a practicing^^scholar in 
kinesiology, would now begin professional study. In 
the cross-disciplinary model a broad fields a pproach is 
again emphasized. Generic professional courses ap- 
plicable to teaching and to other physical education 
professions exa,mine issues from a scholarly perspec- 
tive. A practical advantage of such generic courses is 
that small numbers of students with a particular spe- 
ciality can be absorbed into the program with little 
extra expenditure. The-gtlneric approach may also in- 
crease the stude^it's professional flexibility. 

The kinesiological sciences model as described has 
no professional mission although some of its liberal 
arts graduates were cited as having.accepted profes- 
sional positions. If the model were extended to be- 
come a comprehensive deisign for the total program, 
course work needed to acquire professional skills and 
meet certiffcation requi^rmt nts would be addedyto this 
required core. In contrast With the cross-disciplinary 
model; students would generally be sent to other 
academic units to acquire necessiary professional^ 
skills, i.e.,* to education, business, journalism, etc. 
Few additional resources vJ^ould be needed'to offer a 
wide range of professional options because the re- 
sources^woujd be available in other academic tyiits. 
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One practical problem may be the total number of 
hours required to complete both the kinesiological sci- 
ences program and the professional preparation re- 
quirements. The recommended solution was a fifth 
year for professional preparation. Another issue re- 
lates to the responsibility for the p|Olessional qualifica- 
tions of liberal arts graduates who are employed in 
professional positions without professional training. 
The responsibility for evaluating professional qualifi- 
.. cations has shifted from the university to the em- 
ployer. In situations without certification or licensure 
requirements, e.g., exercise centers, private schools, 
etc., neither the government nor the profession tur- 
rently has influence upon these decisions. 

It is more difficult to- place the subject-matter cen- 
tered model (Locke, Mand, and Siedentop, 1980) into 
one of Joyce's classifications. The learning resource 
center employs the technology common to the 
competency-based approach. The continuing seminar 
with it emphasis upon camaraderie between^feCulty 
. and students suggests the personalistic reform move- 
mt^nt, but, the collegial relationship is'also consistent 
with induction into a community of scholars. Upon 
close examination the emphasis seems to be upon 
education as induction into the discipline, but the dis-^ 
cipline has been defined as activity-centered rather 
than concept-centered. The definition of play activities 
as the subject-matter of physical education and the 
identification of mastery of subject-matter and in- 
. <4^reased engagement in subject matter as the primary 
purposes of physical' education are clearly cohsistent 
with the principles of the academic refor;ii movement, 
' T|-fesubject matter-centered modelnvotild presum- 
' ably continue to use physical education activities as 
the organizing centers in the preparation of a physi- . 
cal education /professional. Since the activities in the 
entry core were selected because of their appropriate- 
ness in articuiating acfivity with the knowledge base, 
there \youId seem to b(? no need to modify this core if 
the program were expanded to prepare professionals^ 
y other than teachers. The subsequent activity sequence 

whiclvis representative of the subject matter i.yf physi- 
cal education and of client in teres 1 might require some 
modifications if a wider range of professionals were, 
being prepared. In addition, appropriate new mod- 
ules would be added to the learning c(^?nter and rele- 
vant internships would be arrangjcod. However, the 
basic structure of the* program would remain un- 
changed. Relatively fevvi added resources would be 
needed because of the reliance upon the learning re- 
source center. This individualized delivery system, 
would olsd permit offering options with low enroll- 
me,nTs because there vyould be no concern about • 
miiiimum class sizes. 

. dne word of Caution — the lines ihave just a'dded to ' 
the drawing of each of these models are my lines. The 
presentors might not agree^vvith my extrapolations. I 
have taken the risk and prok'eded with my sp :ula- 
tion because of the 'urgency I feel about handling the 




program coherence. Each of these models has an 
internal consistency which could provide the basis for 
comprehensive and coherent programs and for re- 
search regarding the professional preparation process. 
To build a body of knowledge about any subject it is 
necessary to frame one's research questions in the 
context of a theory. Although each of the proposals 
begins with a value judgment of what ought to be, 
each also contains hypotheses which could be empiri- 
cally tested. Research comparing the effectiveness of 
the models is of limited value because they are not 
aiming at the same goals and therefore share no com- 
mon criterion of effectivenss. But the components of 
each model can and should be evaluated. Perhaps 
each institution has the obligation not only to develop . 
and justify a comprehensive professional program, 
but also to conduct both program evaluation and pro- 
fessional preparation research. 

It is interesting to note that three of the four models 
presented seem to fit into the discipline/subject' 
matter-based category. Does this reflect the direction 
in which We are. headed or merely the biases of the 
planning committee? Are there models of progressive 
or personalistic professional preparation programs in 
physical education? 

One of the clearest descriptions of the application of 
the progressive philosophy to physical education has 
been the vvo^k of Rosaline Cas^idy. The chapter in 
Cassidy and Caldwell (1974)>'on the development of^ ^ n 
units cJf instruction portrays the teacher's role as the 
leader in a group- planning process. This recent work 
also reflects a strong influence by Maslow, Combs,^ . . 
and others associa'ted with the personalistic move- 
ment. Don Hell ison (197S) has been a major spokes- 
person for the personalistic approach in physical edu- / 
cation. He describes the teacher as a helpifi^g; caring 
person whose role is^to assist students to clarify and 
^ attain their own goals. It is uncertain whether there are 
existing professional preparation programs Which 
utilize these approaches. The absence at the confer- 
ence of models exemplifying the progressive and per- 
pSOnalistic movements and the l<eavy representatio^'of 
iriuueis from the acj^^demic reform movement is signifi- 
-cantas is tffe increased pi^sence of college and univer- 
sity faculty other than teacher education specialists. 
The emphasis in colleges and universities upon schol- 
' arship^and disciplinary -study appears tc> bo having a 
dramatic impact upon our perceptions of professional 
preparation. 

One issue raised in the preceding papers concerns 
the definition of the distipline: Is the substance of 
physical education best defined in terms of movement 
activities or in terms of scholarly perspectives used to 
examine movement?That issue may be of little interest 
or consequence to those w^hose commitment is to the 
progressive, personalistic, or competency orientations 
since none of these approaches uses the strLicture of 
the discipline as the basis for program development. ' 
These models insteadlidvocate the selection and struc- 
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turing of curriculum content around student needs 
and goals. The academic reformists object to this in- 
strumental use of the content area which they see as 
intrinsically valuable and worth knowing for its own 
sake.. The apparent Jack of discussion of this issue 
could indicate a growing acceptance of the intrinstc 
value position, the non-attendaiice of the instrumen- 
talists, or a failure to recognize the significance of this 
fundamental difference in positions. 

One question persistently asked is whether it is pos- 
sible to be eclectic witliout being contradictory and 
inconsistent. I have become increasingly convinced 
that the answer to that question is no. Such a denial of- 
eclectism does not imply that there cite not elements 
common to more than one program model. Indi-« 
viduaHzed modular instruction or problem-solving 
methodologies could be used to develop competen- 
cies, 'to acquire disciplinary knowledge, 5r to reach 
personal or social goals. Information about the me- 
chanical analysis of skills could be identified as a nec- 
essary competency for teaching, as an essential com- 
ponent of the body of*disciplinary knowledge, or as* 
information with personal meaning to the stude,ntor 
^udehts. There will be common program components 
but the principle for determining what is to be^ in- 
cluded differs in each program. With the exception of 
the progressive and personalistic movements, those 

' principles for progi^m development seem ^ mutually 
exclusive. Development of a comprehensive^ coherent 
program design requires a commitment to one al'terna- 
tiye. The process of selection and implementation of a 
model will involve both examination of^models and 
clarification of personal values. 

What is thexole of a pr^jfessiqnal association in thiS;*^ 
process? How does NASPE contribute to the overall 
quality of professional preparation and professional 
prat^tice? fiistorically AAHPERD and later NASPE^ 
disseminated standards which were prepared and ap- 
proved .by leaders of the professional organization. 
Although compliance with standards has been volun- 
tctrV/ NASPE's increased involv/ment in the NCATE 
accreditation process is anticipated. How does one . 

' reconcile thi^ desire for standards to guide practice 
with a commitment to diversify? My suggestion is that 
NASPE's role is twofold. Clearly one responsibility is 

.;.to provide ci forum /or debate^, and- deliberation. 

' Perhaps the most potent force for quality in education 
is the neect for public justification of one's Jdeas, one's ' 
program. Dialogue and debate not. only subj^^ct one's 
work to; critiques by others but the process of explain- 
ing and justifying often leads tq clarity and under- 
standing of one's own assumptions. 

The other role of c^. professional organization is polit- 
ical. Anderson raised questions regardiiig the degree 
to which a conference such as this would improve 
teacher education and subsequently public school 
pl^ysical educa^tion programs. He cautioned Us about 
expecting a conference to have a marked Effect on 
what is conckicted in the gym. 1 wish to take this 



caution one step further and say that to attempt to cure 
the woes of public school physical'education by in- 
creasing the competence of the individual teacher may 
be a sophisticated example of blaming the victim. If 
only the teacher would get better and try harder, 
school physical education would be saved! My obser- 
vation is that our new teachers already have more* 
skills and knowledge than permitted to use. What 
* ^needs tq be cured is the system^^and not just the indi- 
vidual teacher. Given reasonable class sizes, adminis- 
trative -support, and relief from the domination by 
athletics]^ many teachers can teach! We need to be 
. prepared to participate in the political process neces- 
sary* to effect these changes. We need to be prepared at 
every level (NASPE, the university, the individual 
tec^cher). 

How does NASPE fulfill this political role? One 
major approach may indeed be the dissemination of 
standards. Standards are not the. mechanismito create 
quality innovative programs. Butstandards may be an 
effective political too} to influence administrators to 
^ allocate jideguate resources so that a quality program 
can be developed. Standards are the responsibility of a 
professional orgai^ization, but progran^ development 
remains the responsibility of faculty at the specific 
^festituti(?lf. When stan3ards are viewed as a political 
tool it is easien to write them in such broad terms so 
S^that they will accomodate any one of several program 
philosophies. Dissemination strategies' must bring 
standards to the attention of administrators; the 
planned involvement with NCATE seems to be an. 
effective political strategy. 

AAHPERD's political strength would seem tp be^ 
greater than that of NASPE. In depth discussion of 
innovative programs may require a conference just for 
physical educators. However, our political survival 
1^ may require maintaining our alliance with health, rec- 
reation, and dance. This will involve thoughtful con- 
sideration of issues resulting from our broadened vi- 
sion of physical education as more than school pro- 
grams. Many of the new pxofessional positions do not 
fit nicely into our'present classification scheme. Who 
should prepare the person employed by an industrial 
firm to conductexcrcise programs, to lead seminars oh 
wellness, lifestyles, and stress management, to teach 
racket spores and swimming, and to manage the em- 
ployee recreation programs? Although immediate 
reactions tend to be territorial, the mor(^)gical re- 
sponse seems to be a revamping of the l^Yd lines of 
demarcation developed during an^ era of identity- 
crisis. This thought process seems to have begijn at the 
local level in some institutionis although it is not yet 
vTsibl6 at the national level- 
Professional organizations cannot be expected to be 
innovative and risk-taking. Such organizations are in- 
herently bureaucratic and reactive because they must 
respond to and represent a widely varying member- 
ship. Maintenance of this broad coalition provides a 
base'for political power'but it nece-ssitates an eclectic. 



middle ground approach to program issues. Innova- 
tion and excellence will depend upon the develop- 
ment of model programs by small groups of dedicated 
professionals and upon an organizational structure 
which provides mechanisms for the sharing and 
examination of our diverse efforts. 
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Textures 
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Introduction ^ 

Wedged somewhere within the many fine com- 
mejits made in the two opening papers we re several 
statements which bear-directly on my analytical and 
synthetic task. Both, in their own way, were warnings. 
The first warning (Ellis) was that we sensibly ought to 
find our way between knee-jerk optimism and de- 
structive pessimism. The second warning (Andersbn) 
was that we had best not^yearn for unifty and that we 
resist the temptation to try to create a false vision of 
unity by pretending that all these diverse points of 
view- can be neatly fitted together into some grand 
design. ' • 

Now, of course, both of the warnings must be 
*v heeded, at least by you, the reader. What I wiant to do 
is ignore the warningS/1 am going to stress optimism; I 
am going to try to fit together what are thought to be 
diverse views. It will be for you to determine whether 
%)r not my approach is a knee-jerk or pretentious. 

My plan is as follows. There are two parts to this 
paper. First, I vyill say a few words about analyzing 
thesfe papers, in which 1 will not analyze, myself. Sec- 
ond, I will say many words about synthesizing the 
papers, in which f will synthesize, myself. The synthe- 
sis will depend upon the simple idea of what I will call 
texture. And texture^ in turn, will be discussed in the 
three manifestations of pretext, context, and /the text 
itself. 



Some Words on Analysis 

Please remember that each presenting team' was 
requested to encourage the cpnference participants 
and readers to clearly understand the position their 
program endorses with respect to professional prepa- 
raHpon in physical education. It is my gijess that the 
written "explanation and charting more than 
adequately meets this stipulation. i 

It is also my guess that each of the^e approaches to 
physical education undergraduate preparation, by 
now, has gone under the analytical knife. Although 
sonne of this is destined to be with well- polished but 
blunt knives, for the most part most of the poking, 
cutting,- shaving, slicing, and whittling^ was with a , 
Sharp'and incisive knife. 

/ 



Invill offer a! few suggestions which we must always 
keep in mind when making a legitimate effort to un- 
derstand projects such as these: 

1. Attend closely to the stipulated assumptions 
given in each program. It is here -that we must think 
close a^d hard, for if assumptions are given, conclu- - 
sions are difficult to deny. ' ' 

2. Try to think oi some assumptions which have not 
been stipulated in advance. You might ask yourself: 
"What have they assumed to be true in order for their 
position to ring true?" " - 

3. Try^to stick to the content of the pa^er and not to 

^ the background or personalities.of the team presenting / 
them. Nobody gets anywhere by using the tactic of 
arguyig "to the person". 

4. Try not to condemn these tearns for failing to 
answer questions they did not ask. 

5. Do not criticize them for posing questions they 
admittedly cannot answer. They should be thanked 
for posing the question and fpr being candid enough to . 
admit that th^y don't know the answer. 

6. Perhaps you can see other possibilities for their 
approaches they have not seen. In other words, given 
their assumptions, there might be some equal or better 
alternatives they have not considered. 

7. Please be generous enough to know that even if 
you can show them to be in error, you have not 
thereby shown that your approach is right. The bur- 
den of proof remains with you to.shovy how your 
alternative improves the world. 

8. Maybe there are some disadvantages to their 
proposals that they have not seen? Identify them for ' 
yourself. Maybe there are 'some advantages they have 
missed. You are obligated to point them out as well. 

9. Look carefully to see whether or not, in your 
mind, the prescriptive program meets the descriptive 
state of affairs. In other words, does their approach 
solve the problem with which they are grappling? 

10. Finally, remember th^t practice ought to be the 
coi[isequence of thought. Ultimately, the genuine test 
of some of these ideas will be to try them out. 

I think that these teams are to be sincerely congratu- 
lated. They have each conjured up an approach which • 
issued from reason and which they ultimately know 
must appeal to logic. Of course, the papers are not 
unassailable, nor are they entirely cjlear given, their 
occasional lapses into jargon and mystification. But 
they have been created and presented with the good 
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intentions of giving substaiice, choice, and work to be 
done. Although the individual commitment io their 
approaches must not be undere!Stimated/they have all 
presented their views in the best spirit of disinterested 
scholarship. For this, w^e express thanks. 



Many Words on Synthesis 

Taken in^lits^^ually, these approaches are quite 
worthy of our continued reflective attention, criticism, 
and experiment. Taken collectively, these papers may 
be cause for some quiet celebration. Indeed, I think the 
basic conference theme (Progress through Diversity) 
has not only been satisfied in these papers, but in fact 
extended one step- to the theme for my synthesis:- 
Likeness in Diversity. We are, as a field, becoming 
texturedf: In my opinion, it is both good and true that 
this is 

Texture is that which has structure or body. The 
word is commonly used . in ve(eTexx^^)to an aspect of 
mat^/ial objects, such as hair, bread, or a fabric. When - 
so used, we mean that the object\as more than one 
dimension to it, or that it has a feel or a certain quality 
not present when the same object is untextured-^ For 
example, if we speak of a textured ceiling, we mean 
that it is of a given character or pattern, that it. has 
undulations, or that it is in* some way thicker than 
ordinary cei|^gs. 

It is somewhat dangerous to use this, word when 
speaking of a non-material object, such as a field of 
study. There is a certain meaning the Word brings 
forth which helps me in seeing the similarity between 
diversities to which 1 have referred. 

It is appropriate to speak of the texturing of a field in 
this way because it is the form not the content which makes 
the field tt^xtured. Even with the texturing of the mate- . 
rial objects, texture results more from the way the • 
strands are woven, or the way the paint is plast^ed on 
the ceiling, than from differences in the strands or 
pigments themselves. 

Reflect back for a moment on the working defi- 
nitions of the subject matter put forward iKeach of the 
fig>ur approaches to undergraduate study in physical 
education. 

1. (CBTE)' > . Physieaheducation (is) the study 
of huTnan rrlovement phenomena, including the play, 
element in our culture." 



'(CBTE) refers to the Competency-Based Teacher Prepara- 
tion paper. Presentation of program at Washington State 
University, Mary Lou Enberg, Wilma Harrington, Lillian 
Cady, Chicago, IL, Nov. 6, 1980. 

1 



2. (SMCM)2 "Play activities in the form of sport, 
games, dance, exercise and outdoor activities are the 
subject'matter of physical education." 

3. (CdDMp "kinesiology, will be used as the subject 
matter explored . . . /' involving various factors as- 
sociated with the status and ability of the individual to 
engage in physical and lucjic activities, the role of these 
activities in culture, and the contribution of these ac- 
tivities to individual development. , 

4. (InDM)'*". . . human movement and sport (are) 
the subject matter core o|fkinesiological sciences . . . 
and the program was designed to impart to the stu- 
dent a scholarly understanding of the human being as 
an individual engaging in the motor activities of daily 
life which serve as an expression of his/her physical 
and competitive natures." ^ 

, Essentially, these are the answers each team would 
give to our question concerning what we are to be busy, 
about. One do^s not h^ve to ponder oyer these work- 
ing definitions very long to discover that they are far 
more alike than diverse. Except for the turn of a phrase 
or two here and there, maybe preference for more or 
less specificity, and an occasional difference in word 
.choice, these "whats" are quite alike; our subject mat- 
ter is (for the sake of economy and convenience) motor 
play activity. • 
If there is likeness here, then what is diverse? Well, 
the what may be largely shared; the lohy and hozv are 
the causes for diversity. These approaches differ on 
reasons for studying our subject matter. They differ on 
how that subject matter is to be studied. Regarding the 
why: some say because we are to be teachers of it we 
had better know it to excel at teaching it to others; 
others say because the study of it will lead to a career of 
one kind or another in addition to teaching; others 
suggest we study it because it is there to be studied-and 
that is good in itself regardless of what comes of it. 
Regarding the how: some say that we ought to experi- 
ence it first and foremost, and thereby study its 
nuances; others waAt us to intellectuaily master it, yet 
at the same time such mastery will be enhanced if we 
experience it too; others suggest that we ought to 
largely sit still and measure or think over this subject 
matter. In short, the whys are both instrumi^ntal and 

i ' ' ' 

2(SMCM> refers to the Subject-Matter-Center Model, 'The 
preparation of ^Physical Edycation Teachers; A Subject- 
Matter-Centered Model," by Lawrence Locke, Charles 
Mand, and Daryl Siedentop, presented in Chicago, IL, 
•Nov. 7, .1980. * 

"^(CrDM) refers to the Cross-Disciplinary Model, "Under- 
graduate Physical Education: A Cross-Discipiinary^^odel," 
by Robert Morford, Hal Lawson, and Robert HutWi, pre- 
sented in Chicago, IL, Nov. 7,'l,980. \^ 

'*(InDM) refers to the Interdisciplifwy Model, "A Discipli- 
nary Model for a Curriculum in Kinesiological Sciences," by 
Burris Husman, David Clarke, and David Keiley, pi^esented 
in Chicago, IL, Nov. 6, 1980. ^ j 



intrinsic; the hows are both dramatic and discursive. 
These whys and hows make up the form of the field; it 
is the form, not the content that renders it possible to 
speak of texture. Let me be even more Specific. 

Everybody has probably studied, at- one time or 
another, HenrWs (1964) paper. Indeed, many have 
referred to thip-piece as a classic. What if there is 
another way tolsee t\^is notion of what, exactjy, consti- 
tutes a disciplirle? If this were so, there might be good 
reason to reevaluate the gist of our modern literature 
(the last twenty or so years) and the significance of 
what meaning it has for us. In b^f, \t migb^ be that it 
has only been in appearance'tha't we have been 
steeped in earthquake-like spasms which c^:^ said to be 
rending open the field leaving a fault line into which 
we will all tumble, being swallowed up like so much 
sand and silt. The rumblings may be far more, in 
real|^', perhaps like the orogenic behavior associated 
with'the birth of mountains (or at least small terraces), 
from wh4ch niore, not less of the world, enters ^our 
vision. ^ . 

^ What. I cim wandering is whether or notjwe have.the 
right notion of the nature of a discipline in our collec- 
tive heads. Henry did not put it in our hea(^all by 
himself, of course, We were ready for it. We have kept 
this notion of what constitutes a discipline before Ijs 
' ft/r^ill these years. It is taj<en for granted, by Henry and"^ 
by most of us as well, that a discipline is (in his words) 
"an organized body of knowledge which may be ac- 
quired without an eye to application". He goes on to 
say that the content is "theoretical and scholarly as 
distinguished ' from technical and professional". In 
other words, the notion of a discipline is that it is 
content-specific. ^ > 

But what if a discipline is form-, not content- 
specific? Such an outlook goeS against our normal 
thinking about what constitutes a discipline. Indeed, 
much literature outside the physical education field, 
even the normal and popular use of the word disci- 
pline, points to the content-specific meaning of the 
word: the body of knowledge (organized, preferably). 
If the original meaning of the word, discipline, is re- 
viewed one wonders how it^came to be used. the way it 
Js. Instead of being concerned' with acauernic or 
abstract theory, discipline actually has more to do with 
practice or exercise. Discipline means the instruction 
of disciples, tt refers to a course of training or instruc- 
tion. It means son^ething that is a process or act of a 
learner. It does not. refer to that which is taught, so 
much as it does to the fact that it is taught or the form in 
which it is taught. What is the antithesis to discipline is 
not the profession, but the doctrim\ It is the doctrine 
which is taught. Doctrine is \vhat is possessed by the 
teacher. Although doctrine may be a body of instruc- 
tion, it is generally taken to be that which i? laid down 
as true concerning a subject. The word doctrine is 
closer to the meaning ordinarily gi\ en to the word 
discipline, it being the system of principles or tenets. 
Thus, the doctrine is the subject matter; the discipline 
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is-the form in which the subject is approached or given 
to the learner. . . « 

^ 1 may not have advanced the reader very far with 
■ this distinction. One could say that I have simply sub- 
stituted the word discipline for the word profession, 
and in place of the ordinary use of the word discipline I 
^ave chosen to use the word doctrine. Thus, one 
might say, vve'are still left witlf the original problem of 
theory versus practice only couched in different terms. 
Then we would speak of our "new doctrinarians" and 
our "old disciplinarians!" 

But it does seem to me, at least;' that this way of 
seeing things does make an interesting difference, and 
in at least two ways. First, if what I have noticed . to be 
true about what these four undergraduate approaches 
to physical education largely agree upon (the cW;flf we 
are to study), then instead of being at war over disci- 
pline/profession matters at the expense of the field, 
they in fact (noisy though they may be) are cooperat- 
ing (perhaps unknowingly) in creating the disciplinary 
texture of the field, all of them, to a one. Th^y hold the " 
doctrine, the subject matter, in common. What are 
, considered perverse in each other's scheme of things 
actually are only diverse disciplinary forms spawned 
by the inherent nuances of the docfrine or subject 
matter. In other woixis, they are friends, not foes, 
^.econd, this'wajfof Iooking*at the noting of what 
constitutes a discipline also suggests the possibility 
that it is by giving form to the doctrine that the doctrine 
comes to be at all. It may be that content is only a 
phantom or ghost until it becomes embodied in a form. 
Sometimes we get the idea that there is this "body" of 
knowledge sitting around somewhere, someplace, 
having been created by. us but stored in some tidy 
location to be served up at will. If, by a body of knowl- 
edge, we mean ideas, or facts, or judgments then we 
surely ought to know better. It is in giving expression 
to ideas and facts that they become manifested. Vis- 
ions of reality are given by means of an expressive act: 
a word; movement; a gesture; a piece of music; a 
novel; a proposition; a dance. We give that vision a 
body. Hence, in giving shape or form to a doctrine (let 
us say, ihe subject matter of our field) we are expres- i 
sing it. Theexpressionof itm'ay takea variety of forms. 
Until it is ex|)>jessed, it does not exist. In a vvav then, it 
is true to say that until such time that there are compet- 
ing disciplinary forms giving e>fpression to a doctrine 
or subject matter, the doctrine is not embodied and 
access to it is denied us. 

The mere fact that there are thought to be diverse 
ways of obtaining access to our subject matter, some ' 
discursivejjnd some dramatic, and that' there are a 
number of some intrinsic and instrumental expla- 
nations which n^ake access to it desirable or nec- . 
essary, are illustrative of a present conditioin in 
physical education which calls for celebration, not de- 
spair. As we discover and elaborate different ways or - 
modes of knowing our subject matter, we are discover- 
mg and elaborating the doctrine itself. In the physical 



education field, as in most others, our answering de- 
fines our questioning. 

Please don't think that I am underestimating the 
quite real differences between the approaches to un- 
dergraduate study in physical education. No doubt 
many of the people representing these different ap- 
proaches think each other are twits, and that the re- 
spective approach for which they are singing is mere 
twittering. This is possible because there are funda- 
mentally different answers being given about our 
question. For example, there are differences with re- 
,gard to: 

• whether and how to prepare teachers and coaches; 

• whether know^l'edge learned discursively (by mind) 
V necessarily matters in teaching motor play skills; 

• whether researc^ in the so-called basic areas will 
' ever improve the^ist-as basic realm of the teaching 

act itself; 

• whether the basic research should even be expected 
to-improve the practice of teaching;. 

• whether the teaching act itself is in need of special, 
research attention or is merely a technique picked 
up along the way, prcferably^in the department of 
education; 

■ • whether thinljing and doing are reconcilable; ^ 

• whether there is in thinking a special kind of doing, 
in doing a special kind of thinking; 

• whether there are any number of differences regard- 
ing time, method, vocation, skills, and the like. 

^VVhat I am suggesting, is that these differences are * 
with regard to form, ;not th> content. In exploring 
these four approaches (and others in existence or pres- 
ently-4?eing conceived) we are discovering features of 
ourcontentwescarcely knew existed twenty and more 
years ago. The word diversity, after all, means some- 
thing like a turning, strictly speaking, a driving about. 
More literally, vve take it to mean sojnething which has 
multi-forms' The multi-forms for the ways in wjiich 
ludic activity (in the largest of senses) manifests itself, 
have a shared likeness because of the shared doctrine. 
We can see the likeness if what is implicit in these 
proposals a ifd programs is examined. In making the 
implicit explicit, vve find this similarity appearing in at 
least three way3. These are the pretext, the context, 
and the text itself. 

Pretext 

These four approaches to undergraduc>te study are 
alike insofar that they reject prt?text. Remember that 
pretext means, figuratively/ a loawini;^ bcfotv. Making 
pretext is to adorn. It sometimes means having an 
ostensible re^ison for something, such as using the 
pretext of playing chess in the ntiddle ages to get into 
the bed chamber of a hady or a man, the modern 
version of which is the invitation to come on up and 
"see my etchings", fn these papers pretext is shunned 
with regard to two important themes. 

^ c 



First, each team is wise enough to allow -their ap- 
proach to be no more than it appears to be. In this they ' 
have cautioned the readers or listeners to look and see 
for themselves, to study the assumptions and the limi- 
tations, to realize that the approach in question will 
not satisfy everyone, to understand that there are a 
host of Contingencies associated with -the approach in 
question, to understand the problems the particular 
approach is aiming to solve, and so on! Further, they 
have not made the mistake of giving us an either or 
situation. They each seem to acknowledge the possi- 
bility of an excluded middle, and they appear to know 
that their differing approaches are not mutually exclu- 
sive-^contrary, but not necessarily contradictory. 
Thus, even though these teams are quite cominitted to 
their models and some are publicly or privately betting 
on their way "for our continued good health", none of 
the teams have attempted to weave before, they are 
not twits in the older sense at least, vvhich meant a 
creating of weak or thin places in an uneven spinning 
of the yarn. They do not appear to be trying to spin the^ 
whole fabric by themselves which would inevitably 
result in thinness. I.e., fabric withoirt texture. 

Second, they are not "weaving before" the ult^gjate 
character of the doctrine itself. We have not witnessed 
in'^these papers the workings of true believers, of fana- 
tics who, as Santayana has said, redouble their effort 
after forgetting their aim. Quite the contrary. Thexan- 
dor with which the field is spoken about can be annoy- 
ing. There is nothing here of the child's confidence in 
the infallibility of their parents. These teamsjjnave their 
eyes wide open. They see things as they :a re. Gone are 
the days when we could (or would) claim more for our 
field than we could demonstrate to be true. I would not 
:say;that we a^e looking coldly.at the field, but we are 
looking more carefully. We appear to be trying to 
discover for ourselves what 'is or is not the case with 
respect to ludic activity. Even if vve intuitively under- 
stand that the-e is something rather special about this 
huaian inclina ion to play, we are apparently, and 
finally, patient enough to find out.vvhat it is precisely. 
-Even if we think play might be an Amtrak-to heaven, 
fiiese approaches ascertain that we have not mounted 
a donkey. In this regard, these four approaches are 
shunning the pretext of being more than they are 
known to be; they are creating forms in which the field 
will be all it can be. * - 

Simply put, what isalike in these proposals is that in 
their collective refusal to "weave before", they have 
placefl both their proposals and the nature and signift- 
Cfince of the subject matter //? front of us, not hcliind us. 
These lively disciplinary forms by which we may ob- 
tain access to the subject matter depend upon what is 
awaiting us. For so long the tendency has been to 
imply that the studying had already been completed 
and thatall we really neede'd were capable technicians, 
managers, or Salespeople. No more. The real studying 
has yet to be done. In these approaches, what is taken 
for granted is simply not taken. And what is granted is 
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that which , is not takew for granted. Pretext does not 
satisfy. For those of you familiar with our history, this 
is indeed a significant and powerful turn. 

Context ' 

If pretext isa "weaving before", context is a weaving 
together ora joining together of what is. The context is 
the general climate or environment surrounding the 
text itself. It is that which sheds light on or gives 
meaning to. We are all familiar with the situation in 
which what is said is "taken out of context". We mean 
that standing by itself the word or phrase does*not 
mean the same thing as when it*appears with its kin in- 
context. We need to put the part into the whole to 
catch.its intended and full meaning. Thus, it is better to 
be in, not out of, context. . 
' In examining these papers vvjth a slight squin t (shut- ' 
ting out the direct ]ight; looking laterally).! think there 
is, again, a likeness in their diversity with regard to the 
context into which their program alternatives are 
thought to fit. You v^ill not find that what follows is 



explicitly laid out in any of the proposals. There ^are 
some strong and frequent signs in all of these papers 
that share a common idea of what education prop- 
erly ought to be about. Someone, it seems to me, 
.should say something about what that larger con- 
text appears to be. 

The signs I am thinking of, by the way, which en- 
courage me to look for a proper context for these pa- 
pers are such things as;,the learning centers; the semi- ♦ 
nars; the independent study projects field work; in- 
ternships; systemic influencing; self-paced learning; 
the variety of modes of encouraged study; etc. So, I 
ask, on the one hand, given these signs, what kind of 
climate would make these approaches litterly senS'e- 
less? On the other hand, into what context might these. " 
programs nicely weave? , 

I surest that each of these proposals'largely rejects 
the characteristics of schooling and largely endorses 
the characteristics of educating, hideed, the fact that it 
is the educating context which is implicitly endorsed 
in these papers provides further reason for cele- 
brating the variety of suggested disciplinary forms. 



Schooling Context (Sketch) 

i I. Schooling is obligator}/. 

2. Being obligatory, others are frequently telliA^ 
students what they must learn and when and how 
they must learn it. Hence, it is easy for schools to 
be coercive, rnanipulative, exploitive. 

3, Schooling emphasizes having, e.g., getting a 
degree, haying an A.B., possessing skiJls^nd 

'q ' , techniques. 

^ have an education, one muslt^be there to obtain 

it. Thus, alicmiancc is tHe chief evaluative criteria. 

5. Schooling is a passive process, like being 
pasteurized. It is done to one; it is external. 

^ 6. Being a process, it produces producfs. 

7. Oftentimes, schooling is/i sj/stcni, a technically 
efficient Organization with various units, 
departments, and divisions. 

H. Inevitably, persons aro made to learn. 



9. Schooling is-by its very nature competifive, ' 

1.0. Schools, again by design, rouiiuize (bells, 

schedules, hours, credits, courses, curriculum, 
exams, recitations, etc.). ' 

IL. Schools often discourage, prevent, and sometimes 
even punish a product for thinking (products 
without heads or fiearts). 



Educating Context (Sketch) 

1. Educating is se//-c/iose/7. - ^ 

2. Being self-chosen, educating is at best, freedom 
(freeing from ignorance,. freeing for knowledge, 
wisdom). 

3. Educating emphasizes ^n/i^. 



4. Educating stresses blowing; knowing how or 
knowing what or that. 

5.. Educating is an active searching out, unhampered 

discoyery, something one participates in, interna-J. 
^ > * 

6. Allows for growth an-d unfolding of persomr. 

7. Educating thrives in a comninnity. 
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8. Educating is a shared-i^iject of //W/7//i^^ 
*^ making. ^ ^ 

9. Educating is characterized by cooperation. 

10. Ferrets out diversity, looks for the unexpected, 
encourages creative exploration, nurtures surpri-.^e, 
wonder, astonishment. 

11. Basdcl upon hope that each individual will trust no 
one in matters of thought, will think /or oneself, 
will question, -probe, disturb the peace, all'of which 
would be guidedioy one's courage, logic, and love. 
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In my perusal of these papers, J am convinced that 
there is a definite similarity among them n^garding the 
preferred context into which our programs ought to 
fit. It is genuine educating thi'V cidvocati'. It is educat- 
ing each paper will help provide. It is educating which 
provides the larger context into which they^rc woven. 
In this idea of educating, there is a true/liberating 
spirit, for us and our students. 

I think E. Trueblood (1959) said it best^ In his words 
there is a wisdom to which each and every i-^roposai we 
• have examined these last few davs is testimony. 
Trueblood says: 

"Few contemporary developments are -more dis- 
quieting than that represented by the cult of medioc- 
rity. The heart of this mediocrity is deliberate limita- 
tion of achievement. It is a terrible xind frightetwng- 
thing when it appears in industrial establishments, 
but it is far more frightening when it appears in 
educational establishments. 

J>,makes little diTference how advcinced our technol- 
ogy is if the ideal of excellence is lost in our civili/a'- 
tion. When it is lost, .men anJ women habitually 
settle for what is passing; they "p ut in t he tinief the('^ 
"■ hojd the job. The shame, thgn, is that .they have 
nothii^ in their experience of which they may be 
justifiably, proud. Tht^re are manv^ways in which 
civilizations decline, but this is one ot the most obvi- 
ous ways. If the colleges do not provide an antidote 
to mediocrity, it is hard to know where such anf— 
' antidote will be found." (pp. 183-I.S4) \ 

" "There are many features whic-h are .involved in the 
production of a genuine college, but'all of the other 
features arc patently insuffientJf there is not some 
true sense in which the entfre college life is an intro- 
duction to the experience of greatness. A. college is 
an institution which, because it recc^gni/es that the 
enemy is the trivial, makes a deliberate attempt, not 
only to create the vision of greatness, but to crea te it 
habituallv." (p. 182) 

Furthermore, * 

' '"Because education today is big business . . .it is 
easy to lose sight of fundamental goals, it is easy to 
concentrate upon the construction of buildings and 
efficiency of administration without serious search- 
ing for the purpose, apart from which these are 
nothing. 

And what is the purpose? 

"Is it developing^ judgment in regard to literature. 



art or conduct? 



Ls it producmg creativity in science such that new 
discoveries will be made? • ^ 

Is it encouraging new imagination concerning the 
ways in which people can live together in peace? 
"^Do people come out of this community more com - . 
passionate and more unified in their-lives. than they^ 
^'ere when they entered? 



Do they emerge with the desire to go on learning 
and reading as long as they live?" (p. 14) 
Well, he says, these are embarrassing questions. But 
they are questions which we. can afford to ask. The 
right questions may be more important than anything 
else. And I think our answers, that is, the four ap- 
proaches <Dutlined, clearly exhibit an attitude of mind 
which strives for the vision of greatness about which 
Trueblood speaks. In this, they weave together. 

«^ 

The Text Itself ^ 

J have thus far spoken of the idea of our field becom- 
ing textured, that this is a quite necessary and desir- 
able feature of the field, that this texture develops in 
the weaving of various altewiative forms (disciplines) 
fhrough w hich our content (doctrine) comes to t)e, that 
all of these approaches appear to share a common 
subject matter, that they are alik^ in their refusal to 
"weave before" the subject is studied- (pretext), and 
that they may also be simtfai^ in their idea Of what 
educational features provide the proper context into 
which our particular^subject matter may properly fit. 
Now it remains for me to say a few words about what is 
being written: tKe.text itself. . ' 

The text is the doctrine. The doctrine has been taken 
in these various proposals to be what is called motor 
play activity, or in general, ludic activity. Tam suggest- 
ing that this doctrine (what we know of it) is being 
written precisely through the variety of disciplinary 
forms by which it is. manifested. And what is-exciting * 
about the writing itself is that we are witnessing the ' 
disQursive and dramatic, the intrinsic, and instrumen- 
tal. We are beginning to see tli^t our subject matter 
admits of both, being kfioiun and being understood. 

I By being known [ mean that the subjeqjt cap be 
studied in more or less tidy ways. The results^f this ' 
examination, whether of the element itself or ortio^ 
prcicess of helping others learn the element, can be 
reported in the form of propositions or statements. By 
being understood i mean that jfhe subject can be 
studied in perhaps less fidy ways, but nonetheless 
, really can ingful ways. Understanding the ludic ele- 
ment can be captured^ in such forms as painting, 
music, poetry, and literature, or in the doing of playful 
bodily activity itself. In the knowing we Jiave truths 
abstract, in the understanding, truths incaribte. In the 
Kno\ying we have trulh progFessive, in th'c^ under- . 
standing, truths responsive. In the knowing we have 
truths^ve repeat, in the understanding, truths we 
experience. In the knowing we have truths about, in 
the understanding true ways into. Both knowing and ^ 
understanding weave together, clearly announcing' to 
the world that we are a field genuinely in the service of 
truth no matter iil vyhich form it is given us. ^ 

I speculate thatXve are writing a novel tOxt.^If the 
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ludic element (inlrluding such play forms asjp^^ 
sport, game, dance, movement, and so on) is^^the 
heart of the text, our protagonist so to speak, the'ii we 
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, are about to take seriously wHat until this time has only 
o^ccupied our attention and the attentiofi of others 
/ =intermittently. Chiefly because the play element is 
considered by many to be frivolous, unproductive, 
and the proper doDhain of (fliildren, the^serjous'study 
of this element and its. motor forms has often been • 
thought to be frivolous, unproductive, and childish. 
As many of you know, there have been people from 
^ a vvide variety ofbackgrounds and fields of study who 
have remained unperturbed about "what is thought" , 
• and have seriously searched after the ludic element. 
Whether they started out looking for play or came 
*oupon play while searching for something else, these 
thinkers have rfoticed the ludfc to be a rich^ exacting, 
and exciting-subject for study. K-npvying the nuances 
9f play is a significant contribution to the ongoing 
struggle to understand ourselves. 
^ Maybe we need some exam pies? As is well known, a 
variety of scholars have caughc glimpses of this elusive ' 
; and^broad siibject. Bronowski (1973, p. 432) surprises 
us all vvheil he ^y^ds his study on the ascent of man 
^ with the obserA^gtiori that scientific thought, indeed all ' 
human thought,, is a^form of play. Arthur' Koestler 
(I964).find§ ;he hature of the creative act to b'g. shot 
through with playful techniques. Kantv^(1951/1976), von ^• 
^ Sehillerjl 975/1934), and Sarifayana (1961/1896) tie the 
aesthetic act and aestheticenjoyment to play ^Edmund 
Husserl (1967/1913, pp. 230--281/57) often^eferred'to 
the method of phenomenology as J:he free 'play of 
fancy^. Erjc Hoffer (1971, Chapteirl) suggests that play, 
being largely useless,.may be oi/r most useful occupa- 
tion. Carl Jung (1933, p. 66) tells us that without the 
.-^ildlike playing with fantasy, no creative activity has ' 
^ ever come to birth. Lewis Mumford (1934) observed 
• that the spirit of play enfranchised mechanical imagi- '2 
nation . . ."engines are buckets and shovels dressed 
up for adults" (p. 101). Joseph Campbell (1959, pp. 
21-29) points to play as . the meaning-function of myth." 
. Peter Berggr (1970,.pp. 57-60) has argued thatplay is a ^ 
signal of transcendence Herman ^lesse (1969/1929) 
fictionalized the existence of a community of scholars 
held together by the notion of scholars as players,-* 
"stViving in play to achieve perfection, pure being, the 
fullness of truth and* reality Hug'o Rahner (1972/1949) 
Has described people at play as reaching out for a ' 
superlative ease in which the body, freed from its 
earthly burden, moves toward thp efferffess mea- 
sures of a heavehly dance. Martin Heid'egger (1971, 
pp. 165-186)evenspeaksof play as mode of Being. 
Freeman Dyson (1979, p. 106) says we.could solve our 
- nuclear power problems if the-accourTt^ints and mana- 
gers would move out of the way and assemble a bunch * . 
of enthusiasts to tinker and play, fris Milrdoch (1978, 
p.- 266) and Joyn Oj^ikt: (1975/1966, p. 39) both take 
their craft of writing to be close dangerous play with " 
unknj)w^^force^$, an act of wjJliuLplay. There are those^ 
' as most of you know, who even suggest that the teach- 
ing act itself is play, or must at least be given play to . 
achieve its-purpose. * * , 
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These few instances of scholars^thoughts concern- 
. ing play serve to suggest that .at least those who 
trouble themselyes to uncover tKe secrets of play ap- 
pear ta JiOld play in the highest regard. Moreover, 
there is no surprise that play is manifested in various 
fields of study. Because play appears in different 
modes, epochs, and regions of human experience, it 
necessarily transcends the -often crudely-rut boun'dr 
aries of typical scholarship. To this extent, descrip- 
tions of the nature and significance of play often sound 
rather pretentious, e.g., play as the gate to the root 0/ " 
. the.syorld^ play as a glimpse of paradise, play as the 
clarifying and speculative metaphor of the world,, and 
so on. th^n again, play may be beckoning these 
thinkers. Praetendere, after all, does mean "to stretch 
forward". 

If we are permitted this stretch forward, we c^n also 
catch a glimpse of the ultimate significance of the text 
of our subject. These suggestions put forth by thinkers 
refer to play as a meaningful. embodied action as wi^r 
as to our tinkering with ide^'w.hich play before us. 
Thes^ m^y be little more than illustrative examples of 
wKat'Huizinga (1955/1938)' pressed upon uUn t/omo 
Ludens. The very*existence of cultjure is to be viewedas * 
sub-specie ludi; without the play element ftps^irit,*cul- 
ture wanes. ^s.you will recall^ Hteinga mafch'ed on to^ 
support his fhes is by analyz ing^lie Various regions of 
human experience which arise from and as play, in- 
cluding such experiences)as language^, law^ krvowl/- 
edge, poetry, philosoph^rt, music, rifual, andspon. 
His view oY culture appears to be sim^dar.to Edward 
r Sapir's (1924, pp. 401-429) notion tJ^t the highest 
levels of cultin-e have, frequently .been reached in the 
lowest levql^ 6f sophistication; ;the Ipwest points^trf"*^ 
culture have been plurnbed in 'soiTie''of the'Tiighesh 
Civilization as a whole,^ he says,uT^oves on; culture 
comes and goes. . ^^-^ ' / ^ - , 

Both authors stress the limitation andmastery of self 
as^e^siBnbial to the preservatithr and perpetuation of ^ 
culture; that is, the self'must reconcile its own 
searches arid strivings with the general spiritual fife of * 
the community (limitation). Sapir^elso reveals that it 
someliow must striOl^ within the^estWction of^ur ac- 
tivity,to l^iuzat^ satisfying of oneTsp!rit^{n1^stery). For 
Hiiizjhga and QtJ^ef soijid think&rs,'rit is thi^lplay spirit 
w/hich is necess%, for a(^Vving^ a del(cate balanced 
betwej^n Ijmitation and mastery of^self. / . 

I think pFay, in thissen^e^ is-ouVxcreator. I^-nofonTy • 
serves toVreat^ those selves iri whorn^he pl/iy element 
is introduced or in whqm it lives, butJt'also serves to 
create the texture of the field In whjch it is.studied. The 
creatic^ns which result from this play arj? ol^atural ex- 
pressions of what we li\?e by^^^ox^hafvV^live-^ur 
♦text is about, play but is Vritt£ pnly to the exterit to 
which we are willing to play on. - — - 
, Were We to becorjpe the custodianspiF^the play ele- v 
ment of culture*, were we to care Srid fe6d for Ihe 
knowing and understanding of this ludic impulse, 
were we to help eaeh other, ourselves, our students, 



and those our students touch, learn more of the 
nuances of play, were we to -explore, discover! and 
elaborate these and other approaches to under- 
graduate study in physical e'ducation, were we to 
realize that these forms of study are necessary in order 
for the text (the doctrine) to be written at all, were \\;e 
to learn' that in our very diversity there is Jjkeness * 
which makes us ail a part? and were we to celebrate, - 
not lament,' the progress^through diversity, I think we 
would in ttre truest a:nd most original sense be a pro- 
fession, a community of people who'declare and place 
ourselves at the disposal of that very play 'elemen t 
which creates, strengthens, and embodies the field, 
that is, which gives it texture. "For Christ's sa1<e," says 
William Carlos WilliajTis, '^pull your bloomers down,, 
everybody's^ooking at you/Yeu're not.tjen years old 
any more/' (1974, p. 34) ; 
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Issues as Reflections 



Marian E. Kneer 
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As one of the participants at the Professional Prepa- 
ration Confe.rence held in November, 1980 in Chicago, 
entitled "Progress through Diversity", I was intro- 
duced in advance to the theme of the conference by 
casually examining four professional preparation 
models and finding the reading ponderous. When the 
conference opened, all .that changed. I was filled with 
deep thoughts about' what these models could and 
could not do. A stage was appropriately set for 
dynamic interaction between the presentors and the 
presentees. At the final wrap-up so elegantly done by 
Professors Bain and Harper, my mind could not rest 
because the real issues of professional preparation in 
physical education somehow kept bobbing up. No 
model held potential for solving these issues. I re- 
viewed- them all, studied them intently, and tried to 
placate myself that issues were not the theme; yet, it 
was many of these issues that contaminated the ac- 
ceptability of most of tiie models. 

One persuasive issue is the quality of our inductees. 
What professional stand can be taken to upgrade the 
product of professional preparation? Should we be as 
selective as coaches are for athletes. Can we be? 
Should NASPE reconimend inductee qualifications to 
. professionar preparation institutions? What should 
these qualifications be? Scholarship? Skill? Personal- 
ity? 

Related >to the inductee is the development of the 
ability to solve problems. No professional preparation 
program can possibly continue with the multi-variant 
settings that will fall heir to each young professional. It 
is of concern to me that the same problems that negate 
the quality we dream of in physical education still 
persist. Why no progress? Are we turning out inflexi- 
ble, non-creative professionals? 

Most teacher- education-related programs are still 
preparing the teacher/coach. Can we go on? Must we 
go on? Evidence indicates'that 3 out of 4 inductees are 
. not really interested in teaching physical education: 
(Donald, 1980) Physical education is what you do so 
that you can coach. Given what we know about teach- 
ing styles, learning styles, gqals setting, and so forth; 
can the myth persist that physical ^diicaffon and 
coaching are similar? Should it? If so how do we solve 
the problems of teacher bum-out from overwork re- 
sulting from coaching? Can and should the profession 
investigate this problem which is now also attacking 
the elementary specialist as secondary schools search 
for coaches? ' 
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Research has cleariy pointed to the positive learning 
outcomes resulting from teaching behavior that is car- 
ing, helping, sensitive to student needs and commit- 
ted. (Beane, Lipka, and Ludewig, 1980) Other than the 
Locke-Siedentop model, no professional preparation 
plan had a protocol or strategy to develop, focus, or 
promote these behaviors. Should we try? How? The 
need for such a caring an^ committed physical educa- 
tor was never more apparent than in the four reports 
from students in the recent Fall, 1980 issue of UP- 
DATE, (Mark, Glakas, Mitchell, and Brown, 1980) 

A series^^jf^sues arise from the entire process of 
helping a professional ph^ysical educator to deliver, 
facilitate, transmit, or teach, if you will, the array of 
knowledge carefully packaged in any one of the four 
■ presented models. Again, given the evijdence of stu- 
dent uniqueness and the positive relationship of teach- 
ing styles to student learning styles, can we- go on 
promoting a "one^best way" or provide practice within 
" a narrow range of teaching approaches, to what ex- 
tent is practice provided in teaching small groups 
and/or individuals? Even if we are enlightened and 
provide pre-clinical experiences to help the neophyte 
and be a virtuoso of diverse teaching approaches, how 
do we create or provide a supportive clinical experi- 
ence? Is the reality of a non-university practice, school 
worth the lack of on-site technical assistance? fcleariy 
evidence has pointed to the impact of pre-service and 
in-service role modeling. Can we continue to tinker 
with clever "Turf Divisions": and "Course Arrange- 
ment Plans" in our professional preparation programs 
without facing the reality of the all too rapid eradica- 
tion of the sum of professional preparation course 
work by the real world role models? Are we creditable? 
Are our programs creditable? If they are, why the gap 
between our theory and practice? Should we talk 
about it? Study it? Resolve it? 

Even if we sigh and decide that "good wine needs 
aging" and with experience our intentions as profes- 
sional preparators will indeed be reflected in our stu- 
, dents as practicing professionals, we should reflect on 
the low percentage of students who seek graduate 
work and who are often not even in the physical edu- 
cation discipline. Do you knoWwhy? Is it related to 
working all day'als teachers and all night as coaches? 
What about the low percentage of physical educators 
who are members of a physical education association? 
Illinois has one of the largest State Associations in the 
country, to which belong less than 75% of the practic- 



ing physical educatorsl Why? Should we be con- 
cerned? What'do we do about it? 

And finally,^ one last issue concerns the student who 
graduates with an ''LAS in Physical Education". 
Should no ultimate profession for that person be as- 
sumed? What will they do? Can we go on employing 
them as graduate teaching assistants without prepara- 
tion to teach? To what extent do we do this? Is it a 
problem? Should we be concerned? 

Obviously I came away from the NASPE Profes- 
sional Preparation Conference stimulated, and yet 
bewildered. Thank you CUPEC, thank you Tom 
Loughrey, Hal La wson, and Linda Bain. When will we 
have another that addresses these issues? 
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Undergraduate Preparation: 
Marching to Different 
Drumnners 



Anthony A. Annarino 
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A Musical Fable 

Dissonance, in a musical sense, may be defined in two 
ways: a simulateous combination of tones conventionally 
accepted as being in a state of unrest; a mingling of 
discordant sounds^so out of harmonic relation as to give 
beats. These definitions will provide a basis for this reflective 
monologue about stimulating dialogues engaged in at 
professional preparation conferences. \ 

In attending professional preparation conferences and 
sessions for the past two decades, I've heard the same old 
' tunes but being led by different drummers. This same ^ 
observation was experienced in attending the most recent 
National Professional Preparation musical held in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

- As in previous conferences, the professional educator's 
glee club gathered and vocalized the familiar melodies 
asking the musical questions: Who are we?; What are we all 
about?; What should our product be?; What is the best 
process or approach?; Can a degree of consonance be 

^established t>etween student, educator, and real world 
expectations relative to undergraduate preparation? 

In response, opposing melodies were played by a number 
of duos and trios. Since each was driven by a different ' 
drummer there were variations in syncopations ranging 
frorT\ the traditional four- beat to avant-garde accents. 

At the conclusion of the concert, a new fprm of dissonance 
was heard when the assemblage sang out in harmony an old 
Roman marching song, "Quo Vadis — Whither do we go?" 

In retrospect, the responses to the earlier questions 
posed at the conference did not greatly differ from 
previous conferences I attended. (JOPER, October 
1979, p. 18) My initial reaction was characterized by- a 
quote, in one of the presentation$, of a recent Time 
article. The quote indicated that the response of educa- 
tors to the present educational crisis is analogous to 
"shifting deck chairs on the Titanic". 

Whether this analogy was applicable by the presen- 
tation of alternative, substitute, and modified under- 
graduate preparation models or whether these pro- 
gramatic thrusts were being proposed as attempts to 
"raise the Titanic" was difficult to determine. Only 
time, the extent of model implementation, and an 
assessment of their impact, will be valid determinants. 

A capsule review of the various conference presen- 
tations yielded high relationships between the models 
and the conference theme, "Progress through Diver- 



■ sity". The models either advocated a shifting of focus 
and°direclion in undergraduate preparation from a 
"Teacher" orientation to a "discipline" orientation or 
alternative approaches to teacher preparation and cer- 
tification. They reflected varying emphases in and 
from the professional studies component, perfor- 
mance component, behavioral studies component, 
scientific- studies component, humanistic studies 
component, and the general or liberal studies compo- 
nent. They were classified and described as a cross- 
disciplinary model, an inter-disciplinary model, a 
competency-based model, and a subject-matter- 
centered model. Their designs were based on different 
core requirements, such as, human movement 
phenomena, sport and play activities, kinesiological 
sciences, and disciplinary. They were designated as 
professional and non.- professional preparation pro- 
grams dependent uponjfie program objectives. They 
differentiated in program outcomes from a specific 
career preparation to a liberal arts preparation. They 
were permeated with philosophies ranging from a 
form of generic Realism to naivete Existentialism. Ba- 
sically, they were examples of functional models de- 
signed for specific institutions or as prototypes that 
could be modified for other institutions including; 
"Fantasy Island U". 

At the conclusion of the presentations, my percep- 
tions and reactions could have been described by 
another Titanicanalogy. It is ah apocryphal story attrib- 
uted to John Jacob "Astor,. a passenger on the ill-fated 
voyage, who, after ordering from room service, 
exclaimed in dismay, "I ordered ice — but this is 
ridiculous!" However, at the risk of creating a semi- 
frivolous bullfight with some sacred cows, I shall at- 
tempt to be more specific as to my personal observa- 
tions and professional conclusions relative to the cur- 
rent statUs^f undergraduate preparations as reflected 
by this conference. 

In introspect, is there professional unity through 
diversity? Have we made progress through diversity? 
It is evident that the term, "physical education" is not 
widely accepted as a global name ^or describing who 
we are and what we do. This is reflecfi^ by the variety 
of specific subdiscipline role designators, such as, 
kinesi^o^ists, exercise physiologists, p^agogists, 
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etc. It seems to me that we are making "progress 
through diversity'' from "unity through diversity'' to 
"proliferation through diversity". We are not a corpo- 
rate power group for effecting^ change. 

There are still philosophical and theoretical differ- 
ences in defining what we are all about. We agree that 
there a body of knowledge; we cannot agree as to its 
content, focus, emphasis, and name,. 

Therefore in prospect I propose, that it is time to 
eliminate personal and professional ego biases and 
with unanimityVesolve that we are physical educators 
preparing physical educators. Our concern should not 
be in changing a name, but we need to invest our time 
in changing the physical educator's image and singu- 
lar role perceived by'the general public and academic 
colleagues. This can be accomplished by student selec- 
tivity and quality control programs that infuse or dif- 
fuse an inter-disciplinary core of studies with cross- 
disciplinary, multi-disciplinary, pan-disciplinary, 
track, option, ad hoc, integrated, subject matter- and 
competency-based approaches that would be the 
"best fit" for the resources of an accredited institution. 
Tliestudent would be identified as a "plWsical educa- 
tion major" with areas of specialization^nd compe- 
tency determined by the unique{ies&> emphasis, anc^ 
integration of subject-content and applied experiences 
that are added to the inter-disciplinary core. 

Furthermore, we must initiate, with the support of 
our professional organizations, a public relations 
campaign that creates a positive image that describes 
the "New Physical Educator", a physical educator 
who is educated and trained to be a fitness clinician, 
stress testor, exercise physiologist, kinesiologist, pre- 
ventive cardiology technician, sport writerand broad- 
caster, sport sales person, resort director, agency and 
sport club director, health club manager, industrial 



fitness director, sport sociologist, sport psychologist, 
sport historian, researcher, teacher, or coach. 

These recommendations are predicated on a defini- 
tive group commitment to identify the basic concepts 
and principles that would constitute an interdisci- 
plinary core. We have the expertise to investigate, 
identify, refine, and synthesize, subject matter from 
the sciences in our domain (motor learning, motor 
development, sport and play, kinesiology, biome- 
chanics, and e;Kercise physiology). We can. add to this 
core, parastically and synergistically, those applicable 
concepts and principles from allied sciences and other 
disciplines. This same process can be used to identify 
and match competencies with Subject content and 
training for specialization areas. 

In conclusion, this panacea that I am prescribing for 
the ills that pervade our profession is not a new pre- 
scription. It will not be totally accepted and it may (in 
all probability) compound the problem of diversity. 
However, we can no longer afford to disregard the 
visible critical signs and symptoms. Our academic 
dialogues and consultations need to result in profes- 
sional concurrence as to diagnosis, prognosis, and 
remedy, or we may be marching to one drummer 
playing ... a fufteral march. 

; . ■ 

A Professional Allegory 

"A pervasive solipsism may account for the need to go 
around periodically rediscovering the wheel. 

The business of forgetfulness and rediscovery may be 
part of a vast dialectic sifting and refinement by which his- 
tory discovers, and interminably rediscovers, w^hatever is 
worth keeping." 

Lance Morrow, "The Endless Discovery of the Wheel." 
Time. December 15, 1980. 
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For information/questions concerning material in 
this publication, please write:. 



William Anderson 

Department of Physical Education 

Teacher's College 

Columbia University 

116th and Broadway 

New York, NY 10027 

Anthony A. Annarino 
Department of Physical Education 
^Health and Recreation Studies 
West J^afayette, IN 47907 

Linda Bain, Chair 
Physical Education Department 
University of Houston 
'Houston, TX.77004 

Stan Brassie, Chair 
Physical Education Department 
University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30613 . 

Lillian Cady 

Division of Professional Preparation 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Olympia, WA 98504 

David Clarke, Chair 
Department of Physical Education 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47405 

Mfchael Ellis 

Physical Education Department 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403 

Mary Lou Enberg 

Department of Physical Education 

for Women 

Washington State University 
Pullman, WA 99164 

William Harper 

Physical Education Department 
Purdue University 
West Lafayette, IN 47907 

Wilma Harrington 
Department of Physical Education 
University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30613 

Buitis Husman 

Department of Physical Education 
University of Maryland ' 
College, Park, MD 20742 
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Robert Hutton 

Department of Physical Education 
Uriiversity of Washington 
Seattle, WA 98105 

" David Kelley ' * 

Department of Physical Education 
University of Maryland 
, College Park, MD 20742 

Marian Kneer 

Department of Physical Education 
University of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle 
Chicago, IL 60680 

Hal Lawson 

Department of Physical Education 
and Recreation 

University of British Columbia 
; 2075 Westbrook Mall 

Vancouver, British^Columbia 
Canada V6T 1W5 

Lawrence Locke^ 

Department of Professional Preparation 
in Physical Education 
' University of Massachj^isetts 
Amherst, MA 01003 

Charles Mand 

School of HPER 

337 W^st 17th Avenue 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, OH 43210 

W. R. Morford ^ 

Department of Physical Education 
i and Recreation ' * 

y University of British Columbia 

2075 Westbrook Mall 

Vancouver, British Columbia 

Canada V6T 1W5 

Daryl Siedentop 
School of HPER 
The Ohio State University 
337 West 17th Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Mary Lou Thornburg 
Physical Education Department 
Bridgewater State College 
Bridgewater, MA 02324 * . 



Do your students need 
answers about professional 
preparation in HPER? 
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THEN . . . LOOK NO FURTHER! 



Directory of Undergraduate Physical Education Programs 

$7.75 ■ 

Directory of Graduate Physical Education Programs 

$6.75 • 

Now physipal educators, librarians, coun- 
selors and career placement officers can bring it all 
together for their students. ' ' ' 

Two up-to-date, informative directories of American colleges and universities with programs in 
physical education and related fields. One is devoted /to institutions offering undergraduate de- 
grees; the other to institutions offering graduate degrees. 

Information about each institution includes degrees offered, course requirements, program 
emphasis, special program options, faculty, financial assistance and accreditation. Comprehensive 
information on each institution also includes tuition, enrollment data, student housing, admission 
requirements and whoio contact for further information. Additional information on research facilities 
is provided for each institution listed in .the graduate directory.' 

Order your copies of the Directories today . . . and prorvide your students with the valuable 
information they need to chart their futures. 



For prices and order information please write: 
AAHPERD Promotion Unit 
1900 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
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